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XhE  whole  va$t  country  of  Germany  (aJ^ 
ift  separated  from  Gaul  {b)y  from  Rfaaatia^ 
and  t^tidnia^  by  th^  Rhine  and  tfaa  Danube ; 
ttom  Dada  and  Sarmatia,  by  a  chain  of  moun^ 
tains  (a),  and)  i^h«re  the  mountains  subside^ 
tnutbal  df6ad  forms  a  iulBcient  barrier.  Th^ 
Ifiht  i&  bounded  by  the  odean^  embracing  in  itft 
44pth  Af  water  sev^ml  spaciotid  bays  {d)y  and 
Mkind6  tff  prodigiouii  e^tletit,  whose  king^  and 
|>ed)>le  ai^  Yiow^  in  scHtne  measure,  known  td 
itsi  Ihfe  ptogres^  of  our  arms  having  madig  (e) 
tet^t^lbfoovefm.  The  Rhine  has  its  souro^ 
»fr'  th6  mep  and  :k)%  diiniiiittt«f  the  RhtetiaA 
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Alps  (/),  from  which  it  precipitates,  and,  after 
winding  towards  the  west,  directs  its  course 
through  a  long  tract  of  country,  and  fells  into 
the  Northern  Ocean.  The  Danube,  gushing 
down  the  soft  and  gentle  declivity  of  the  moun- 
tain Abnoba  (^),  visits  several  nations  in  its 
progress,  and  at  last,  through  six  channels  (the 
seventh  is  absorbed  in  fens  and  marshes),  dis* 
charges  itself  into  the  Pontic  Sea. 

ft 

II.  The  Germans,  fliere  is.reason  to  think, 
are  an  indigenouis  race  (a),  the  original  natives 
of  the  country,  without  any  intermixture  of 
'  adventitious  settlers  from  other  nations.  In 
the  early  ages  of  the  world,  the  adventurers 
who  issued  forth  in  quest  of  new  haHtations, 
did  not  traverse  extensive  tracts  of  kys^l  (b)i 
the  first  migrations  were  made  by  sea.  Even 
9.t  this  day  the  Northern  Oceant  vadt  and 
boiindless,  and,  as  I  may  say,  always  at  en* 
mi ty  with  mariners  (c),  is  seldom  navi^ted  bj 
ships  from  our  quarter  of  the  world.  Putting^ 
the  dangers  of  a  turbulent  and  unknown  se^ 
out  of  the  case,  who  would  leave  the  softer 
climes  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  Italy,  to  file  his 
abode  (d)  in  Germany?  where  nature  ofifer« 
nothing  but;8C€»ftaof  deloTjOdity;  wbei^tjaf 
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inelemenoy  of  the  seasons  never  relents ;  where 
the  land  presents  a  dreary  region,  without 
fomi  or  culture,  and,  if  we  except  t£e  nSkc* 
tion  of  a  natiye  for  his  mother-country,  with* 
out  an  allurement  to  make  life  supportabW* 
In  sil  songs  and  ballads  (e),  the  only  me* 
morials  of  antiquity  amongst  them,  the  god 
Tuisto  (/),  who  was  bom  of  the  Earth,  and 
MannuSf  his  son,  are  celebrated  as  the  found* 
ers  of  the  German  race.  Manbus  (g),  it  i« 
said,  had  three  sons,  from  whom  the  Ingas* 
Tones,  who  border  on  the  sea-coast ;  the  Her- 
miones,  who  inhabit  the  midland  countfy; 
and  the  Ista^vones,  who  occupy  the  remainii« 
tract,  liaveall  respectively  derived  their  namei. 
Some  indeed,  taking  advantage  of  the  obscu- 
rity that  hangs  over  remote  and  &buloas  ages, 
asciibe  to  the  god  Tuisto  a  more  numerous 
issue,  asid  thenee  trace  the  names  of  various 
-trib^,  i^ich  as  th^  Marsi»n8,  the  Gambri- 
^viaas  (A),  the  Sueviniis,  and  tbe^  Vandals  (§)# 
Th^  ancient  date  and  authenticity  ^  tbosa 
nanes  are,  as  they  contend,  clearly  ^B^fcettmh 
edL-  :Thp  wQtd  (^rmany  (A:)  is  hi^ld  t9  .b0  of 
mod|($j|iif Edition. ;  In  §u^H]|rt  of  this  hy}^ 
thenW,  they  tell  us  that.^  pi^pl^  who  fiwt 
passod  the  Rhine,  and  t^  possession  of  a 
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etntmi  in  OkaU  though  kndwu  tt  preimt  by 
thd nanne  ^f  Tungrian^^  wer^,  in  that  expedi* 
tk)i^  called  Germans,  and  theriiie  the  title  fti« 
8um€d  by  ^  band  of  emigrants,  in  order  t« 
spread  a  g«neml  terror  in  their  progrea^  ex^ 
tendod  itself  by  degrees,  and  became,  in  time, 
the  appellation  of  a  whole  people.  They  have 
A  ourrent  tradition  that  Hercules  (/)  visited 
those  parts.  When  rushing  to  battle,  they 
'  sing,  in  preference  to  all  other  heroes,  the 
praises  of  that  ancient  worthy. 


*  -' 


;  JIL  Tuft  Germans  abound  with  nul^ 
Itmins  of  verse,  the  reciters  of  which,  in  the 
langiifige  of  the  country,  are  calted  B  a  A  d  s  (a). 
With  this  barbarous  poetry  they  infiame  their 
minds  with^»4irdour  in  the  day  of  acti<»i,^  And 
prognoMicate  she  event  from  the  impression 
whi^di  it  happens  to  make  on  the  minds  of  the 
soldiers,  who  grow  terrible  to  the  enemy,  or 
despair  <^' success,  as  the/  war-song  (^)  pro-- 
ducee  an  ^imatctd.  or  a  feeble  sound.  Nor 
efti}  their  manner  cyf  chanting  this  ravage  f^re* 
litde^ie^cklled  <the  ton^  of  human  Oi'gans :  it  is 
rt^f  a  fiAri0ii9  uproar ;  a  wild  chorus  of  mili«- 
tary  vihue;  -  IFhe  t^iferation  used  upon  these 
t^tfisiem  i«  unbouti^  s^d  bafslu  at  interve^lr 
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ttterra^ted  by  the  af>plicatioii  of  their  buck<^ 
lets  to  their  mouthfi,  and  by  the  repercatsioif 
bursting  ottt  with  redouble  force.  An  opi« 
nion  prevails  among  them,  thatUIysMfi^  in  the 
course  of  those  'wanderings^  which  ^re  so  Ah 
moua  in  poetic  story,  was  driven  into  the 
Northern  Occan^^  and  that,  having  penetrated 
ikiit6  the  country,  he  built,  on  the  banks  of  th^ 
Rhine,  the  city  of  Asciburgium  (c),  whidi  i» 
inhabited  at  thisday,  and  still  retains  the  nam* 
given  originally  by  the  founder.  It  is  further 
added,  that  an  altar  dedicated  to  Ulysses  (ri), 
with  the  name  of  Laertes,  his  Iktheri  engraved 
upon  it,  was  formerly  discovered  at  Aseibur^ 
giuin^  Mention  is  likewise  made  of  certain 
monuments  and  tomb-stones,  ertiill  to  be  seen 
bn  the  confines  of  Gennany  and  Rkcetia^  with 
epitaphs,  or  inscriptions,  in  Gi^eek  ciilinileterSf 
But  these  assertions  it  is  not  my  intention! 
either  td  establiihorto  relate  j  the  deader  will 

■  *  • 

^ieki  or  tvitfaholit  his  assent,  aceordmg  to  hui 
,^idg«m«nf  or  bis  fancy. 

^  IV.  I  it  A  V  £  already  ace:?$ded  to  the  opinio* 
tff  tliOM,  who  ^nk  that  the  Oerttians  bavft 
lli«b«rto  Bttb^i^ted  without  ititermarryia^  with 
#<tiet  Mliotis,  a  pure,  unmixed,  and  independ** 
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eat  nice>  unlike  any  othar  people,  all  bming 
the  marks  of  a  distinct  national  character. 
'Hence,  what  is  very  ren!iarkatile  in  such  pro^ 
4}gious  numbers,  afandily-likeiiess  throughout 
the  aatioii ;  the  teniae  form  and  feature  (a),, 
stern  :l>lue  eyes,  ruddy  hair,  their  bodies  lai!gQ 
^nd  robust,  but  powerful  only  in  Sudden  ef^ 
fortsi*  They  are  impatient  of  toil  and  labour; 
thirst  and  heat  overcome  them ;  but^  from  the 
Mature  of  their  soil  and  climate,  they  are  proof 
against  cold  and  hunger. 

V.  TiiE&ceof  the  country,  though  in  som* 
parts  varied,  presents  a  cheerless  scene,  cover-! 
edM^itb  the  gloom  of  foceatSj^  or  deformed  widi 
wide-Mitend^  marshes;  towards  the  bounda-* 
lieaofGfuiJ^  moist  mid  swampy ;  oo  the  side  of 
Norieum;  (a)  and  Paqnoaia,  more  exposed  to^ 
,  the  fury  of  the  winda.  Vegetation  thrives  with 
sufficient  vigour.  The  soil  produces  grain** 
but  i9  unkind  to  fruit-trees  (6) ;  well  stockecl 
with  cattle,  but  of  an  under-size,  fmd  deprived 
by  nature  of  the  usual  growth'  and  ornament 
pf  the  head.  The  pnde  of  a  German,  consists 
in  thfenimiber  of  his  flocks  and  henU:  theyansi 
bis  only  riches^  and  in  these  he  places  hit  ohw£ 
delight.    Oold  and  silver  are  wit)^«ld  inoiD» 
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tiieni ;  is  it  by  the  &Tour  or  the  wrath  of  Hea- 
ven ?    I  do  iiot^  however^  mean  to  ^assert  (c) 
jdttt  in.Genx^uiy  theiB  are  do  veins  of  pre^ 
ftions  ore;  for  who  has  been  a  miner  in  those 
legiom?     Certain  it  is^  they  do  not  tojoy  the 
jx^&session  and  use  of  those  metals  with  our 
aei^sibilit}'.  There  are,  indeed,  silver  A^essels  to 
be  seenamongst  them,  but  they  were  pcesents 
to  their  chiefs  or  ambassadors;  the  Germans 
legafd  them  in  jio  better  hght  than  common 
earthen-ware.     It  is,   however,  observabley 
that  near  the  borders  of  the  empire,  the  inha* 
bitants  set  a  value  upon  gold  and  silver^  fbd* 
ing  them  subservient  to  tl:i»  purposes  of  com* 
merce.     The  Roman  coin  is  known  in  thosii' 
parts,  and  some  of  our  specie  is  not  only  cur« 
jrent,  but  in  request.   In  places  more  remote^  ' 
jthe  simpUcity  of  ancient  manners  still  prevails^ 
$<MEQimutotion  of  property  is  their  only  tnil^ 
!Wlbere  money  passes  in. the  way  of  barter;  our 
old  coin  is  the  most  acceptable,  particularly 
idiat  which  is  indentedttt  the  edge,  orstahsped 
witib  the  impression  of  a  chariot  and'  two 
horses^  called  the  sereati  and  bigati  (d). 
Silver  is  preferred  to  gold,  not  from  caprice 
or  fancy  (e),  but  because  the  inferior  metal  is 
of  more  expeditiomi  use  in  the  purchase  of 
]ow-priced  commodities. 
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'    VL  I B^N  doei  not  abound  in  Germany  {4t\ 
if  we  may  jud^  fram  the  -weapoti^  in  geAeral 
use4  Swords  and  large  lanoes  are  seldom  seen. 
Tbe  soldier  grasps  his  jarelio,  or^  as  itis  called 
ta  th^r  language^  his  tea^me;  an  instninkefit 
tipped  with  a  abort  asid  narrow  pece  of  iroia^ 
sharpijr  pointed,  and  so  eommodious,  that^  M 
ODcasioo  requires^  he  can  manage  it  m  cioae 
engagement,  or  in  distant  combat*  WithJdictf, 
and  a  shield,  the  cavalry  is  completeljf  ttwiedw 
The  iniknfcry  have  an  addition  of  miss^i^  wea# 
pons*    Eajch  man  carries  a  ^confiiderable  nuni^ 
ber,  and,  being  naked,  or^  at  least,  not  ^n4^utti*- 
bered  by  his  light  mantle,  he  throws  his  ^wea» 
pon  tor  a  distance  almost  incredible.    A  Ger^ 
man  has  ho  attention  (b)  to  the  ornament  of 
faia|)erson :  his  shidd  is  the  object  of  his  c^sM^ 
tad  this  he  decorajtes  with  theliveliedi  polonn^ 
Breast-plates  are  uncommon.     In  ^h  wkdb 
army  yoo'will  not  see  more  than  one  or  two 
hdinets.    Their  "horses  have  neidier  soiriftness 
nor  diegance  of  shape,  nor  are  they  traiiied  tei 
ihe  various  evolutions  of  tlie  Roman  ca^al*- 
ry  (c).  To  mdvance  in  a  direct  linid,  or  ^eel 
mddeoly  to  the  right,  is  the  whole  of  theirskiU, 
and  thb  l^y  perform  in  so  compact  a  body, 
that  Bot  onf  ii  thrown  oot  of  his  rank*     Ac- 
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•ordiog  tathfi  bei^t.^atiitiaAe,  die  irifitofary  form 
the  q^tiQA^^l  ftrength,  utd^  for  that  xwtomf^'A^ 
*  waysfigUt  ititerml\«l  -n'lth  the  cavalry' («?)• 
Th^  fltyvv^r  Df  dheir  yiwth,  afaie  by  their  vl4 
gaur  ftnd  aetl'vity  to  kcDf^  f'dce  with  the  ioovch 
laente  of  thip  iiOTee^  are  fieki^ted  for  thcs  !pit9^ 
pow,  ^md  pibt>^  in  thf^'  fi  tint  of  die  iioe^4  /fHt 
lumber  of  these  i$  fi^d  ^lad  cettam^  »cH 
«»ab9a  md;^  a  hundreds  >  from  jth»t  ctraimt 
stoncf^cidkd  HUHOftfiPKl^KsX^)  by  the^^i 
Th«  lome  tm«  ^fc  6nit  immericul  €iidy ;  lii'iif 
i»w  «  tkle  of  ioaatuf.  Th^ir  ard^  of  \^i\q 
prea^fitts  d^  &)£»  «f  ^  w^d^  (/).     Tci  g^¥# 

gfQuad  iii  di^4(ieq.t  «f  ^io^o,  firbvided  yau  4n<f 
%{im  i»  <be€li»rge«i^fmU<»cy  sikiU»  q«t  ffM»>M 
W5i^ar(jice«  In  the  m(n4:  fiefce  ptodvobstiniits 
KQgagf metit»  ev^n  wi^  t5e  {tvitigLmt  of  tht 
d^y  if  diwbtAil  {g%  tjftoy  nuke  it  a|>wit'1f» 
carry  of  their  skb.;  To  abbhdoii  their  shbltt 
ill  a  ibgitious  crime.  The  |>ei»h  gfuiky^f  it 
13  iaterdibtedfrdm  raligiausTiicss,  andm(dud(il 
^m  dbe  lussemfaly  of  the  8t»icu '  Muiy,,  who 
wrrived  d^ir  hoBonr  on  the^dsy  of  bottle, 
hdvo  closed  a  ^&  of  igoooitny  by  a  heii^r. 

m  x„  ^ ,.  0^, «  ».^ 

elQcuo0  to  t^  m^lilj  of  their  birtih;  th#i£e« 
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amis  are  chosen  for  their  valour.  The  powe? 
of  tl»  former  is  not  arbitrary  or  uolimited  (6) ; 
the.  latter  command  more  by  warlike  example 
than  by  their  authority.  To  be  of  a  prompt 
and  daring  spirit  in  battle^tand  to  attack  in  thQ 
front  of  the  lines,  is  the  popular  character  of 
&&  chieftain :  when  admired,  for  his  bravery, 
he  is  sure  to  be  oBeyed.  Jurisdiction  is  vested 
in  the  priests.  It  is  theirs  to  sit  in  judgement 
up<Mi  all  offences.  By  them,  delinquents  are : 
^t  in  irons,  and  chastised  with  stripes. '  The 
^wer  of  punishing  is  in  no  other  hands  (c). 
When  exerted  by  the  priests,  it  has  neither 
the  air  of  vindictive  justice,  nor  of  military 
•xectttton;  it  is  rather  a  religious  sentence, 
iofitcted  witib  the  sanction  of  the  god,  who, 
MCording~to  the  German  creed,  attends  their 
amies  on  the  day  of  battle.  To  impress  on 
dieir  minds  the  idea  of  a  tutelar  deity,  they 
carry  with  jkhem  to  the  field  certain  images 
and  banners,  taken  from  their  usual  deposi-* 
tory,  the  religious  groves  (d).  A  circum« 
stance  which  greatly  tends  to  inflame  them 
with  heroic  ardour,  is  the  manner  in  which 
their  battalions  are  formed.  They  are  neither 
mustered  nor  embodied  by  chance.  They 
fight  in  clans,  united  by  consanguinity,  a  fa* 
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ai^  nfiM  th»tn  m  tlmiiyid.  'In'  tjb^  heitrdf  the 
€lbgagi9til^tiC^  the  I3olfl]erii0ai9  tUetabrie}iB  of 
bi^  M»j  ofid*  the:  brkarof  kis  diil^rddi.; > )  THeso 
a^ >'  thel  •'(darling  witijssseis  of  his  icoodfobct^  tli£ 
iipfplft(|<i«r;$  (yf^hisvulottt^  atonceibekrfiedlai^ 
ftil^tii^^  Thd  wi>antied  /seek  .their  i  mofchers 
and^lWr  wtv^sT  r*  undismayed  at  the  ^i'ght^^tfae 
womeii  €tto)it' cllM^  bonourable  srcar^  aisd  Biick 
th^  gttshing  blo^dJ  Thef  ^e  enrea  Hardy 
though  t^' max  t?ith  the  i^bmbatantsy vddofi^ 
niig«^ll^¥«^y^2^iitiem^^  tfaebi  to 

VIII.  From  tradition,  they  have  a  variety 
6f  instfehoes^  i>f  arttii^s'  ^t  t0  theToal,'.  and  by 
the  inti^rppfcitio*^:  of  their  wh^  and  idanghters 
Sgliib  indited^^o  mnfefur  the  charge..^  ^Their 
wottien  8a#'  jtke  ianksi  give  iray J  =  and  niiahing 
fiwwaftf  in  thfe  indtaiiti  by -ifhe  ^vehemence  of 
theitM^ri^*^tth(l^si}pplfea*ions'y  by  opposing  ^ 
fh§W  feteaits  tti*  danger/ W  b^  repfewnting 
the^  hbrroj'fe  of  slavery,  rtetoredotheriuir&r  of 
th^  batile.  fo  aGennatt-mind' tbeidea'?bf  a 
womim  l^d^iikto  captivity  id  iiiiiaptjorltebtef  In 
«tt<i)s6qtteilte  of  thiis  prevailing  ssentitnfdnt^'rthc 
itiia^s^^itiH  deliver  as  hMtages>tl[e'ilafaghtei[8 

VOL.  VII.  c 
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dI"  illtu^riouA^  &miEes,  are  bound  by  the  mbal 
^ectua)  obligation.  Tbei^e  is,  ia  their  o{h» 
nion,  something  Mcred  in  the  female  sex  0)» 
and  even,  die  power  of  foreseeing  future  erentiai^ 
Their  adviee  i»,  therefore,  always  heard ;  the^ 
are  frequently  consulted,  aad  .their  responses 
are  deemed  oracular.  We  have  seen^in  the 
reign  of  Vespasian,  the  fanK>us  Veleda  (a)rer 
rered  as  a  divinity  by  her  cQWitrymen.  B&f 
lore  heir  time,  Aurinia  and  ^hets  were  held  in 
€qual  venferation ;  bu  t  a  veneration  founded  oa 
sentiment  and  superstition,  free  from  thd^t  serr 
▼ile  iadulation  which  pretends  to  p^ple  hesb 
▼en  with  human  deities. 

r  - 

r 

% 

IX.  Me^rcue  Y is  the  god  (ii)chiefly  adored 
in  Gienntuiy.  On  stated  days  they  think  it 
lawflil  to  offer  to  him  human  yi6tims#  They 
sacrifice  to  Hercules  and  Mars  (b)  such  aiii*' 
mals  as  are  usually  slain  in  honour  of  the  g9d$> 
Ca  some  parts  of  the  country  of  the  Su^v^fms, 
i\^  wsu:ship  of  Isis  (c)  is  established.  Tp  (rf §Cf 
the  introdiictioji  of  ceremonies,  which  ha4 
their  growth  in  another  park  of  the  world^^  !were 
aa  investigation  for  which  I  have  no.  materials: 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  figure  of  a  ship  (the 
•ymbolicS^representatioaof  the  goddess)  clearly 
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Aews  tbat  lb6  veHgtoa  was  imported  intp  tlil 
OQuntrj^.  Their  deities  ara  not  immured  jut 
teii){]^9  aof .  represeated  under  aay  kii^cl  J)if  re^ 
jemMaQoe  tq .  the  bumaa  form.  Tq  do  eitbwr 
Hrere,  in  their  jopinioa  {d)^  to  derogate  ^oq^ 
ib0m9^9tj  of  superior  beings;/  Wop<U^rM4 
groves  (e)  are  the  sacred  depositari^^j;  ai)4 
jthe  ^pot  heing^i^iecrated  to.  those  pioua  umlk 
they  give  to  that  sacred  recess  tlje]  nam^:Qf 
,the  divimly  that  fills  the  pla^cer  whju;}^  ip 
aever  profaned  by  the  steps  of  man.  The 
^O0pEk  ^s  every  mind  with  awe ;  reyi^fed  at 
4  distj^a^oe,  and  never  seen  but  witli  the  eye 
^ef  contemplation.  , 

:  ,  X.  Th  sib.  att^tion  to  auguries,  and  the 
:practice  of  divining  by  lote'(a),  is  c^tnducted 
mith  a  degree  of  supecstition  not  e^eeded  by 
juay  other  natifin.  Their  mode  of  proceeding 
by  lot^  is  .wondei lully  ^Q^le.  The  braDch  of 
^T^ij^^treeis  cOrtintosmall  pieces,  which,  being 
Att  dis|ia»ptiy  marked,  are  thrown  at  random 
pB  a  white  ^UTi^ent.  If  a  ques^iotjlpf^  public 
ijl^Qipest  be  dependingij  the  priejsft  of  the  cai^n 
^rfbrmst  the  cerem^ay ;  if  it  be  nothing  more 
J^n  a.  pjrivate  coneern,  the  master  of  the  £1^ 
'1P%  (6)  officiates.     With.  fi?rmit  prayers  of- 

c  2 
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#ftred  Up  t^  Ifa6  g^ds^  his  iejr^  dek>titly  msed 
96  heaven,  he  hb]6$  up  three  times  each  Mg^ 
tb^At  of  thd  tirig,  aiid  as  the  marks  ctise  m  i^ttCf 
cession,  interprets  thid  decrees  of  fate;  If  ftp* 
f^arandes  prove  unfavdurabte^  thete  ends  all 
cofisiiltation  for  that  day:  if,  on  th^  otbef 
i^Adi  the  chances  are  propitious,  they  require^ 
for  greateir  certainty,  the  sanction  of  auspic^, 
'Phe  \yeU  known  snperstition,  which  in  oNthei* 
tK)Untrie6  consults  the  flight  and  notett  of  birdi», 
is  also  established  in  Germany  5  but  to  receif* 
ifitimation  of  futi&re  events  from  ho]i^s(€)  il 
ttie  pebiiliar  credulity  of  «he  country,  Fat 
this  purpose  a  number  of  H^lk^white  steeds^ 
unprofaned  by  mortal  labour,  is  constantly 
maintained  at  the  public  ^xpeUce,  and  placed 
to  pastiire  in  the  teligioW  groTes-  When  dOh 
iiasion  requires,  they  are  harnessed  tio  a  sacred 
fehariot^,  ah<i  thb  pti^t^  acod6apani*ed  by  thtt ' 
king,  or  chief  of  the  statei  fcttettd*  to  #a(th  the 

«  ■  •  •  •  .       * 

motions  and  the  rtieighing  ttf  %he  horse?/  N0 
otbelr  mode  of  auguiy  is  reeeiv^d  wi^  ^uch 
iraplicitf^th  by  the  people^  the  nobitity,  e!^ 
Ihc  pri6ithodd.  The  horseSj  upon  these  iSf6^ 
lehin  occasions^  are  Supposed  td  be  the  orgafir 
ijf  the  gods,  and  the  priests  their  favotared  ilf^ 
lerpreters.    They  have  still  anodier  way  of 
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pipjmg  into  fdturifty»  to  \i4!u^h  they  have  re-^ 
cotfrse^  when  anxiotis  to  know  the  issue  of 
ah' important  war.- They  seiase,  by  a«iy  tneans 
in  tfaisir  power,  a  captiire  (<2)  irctai  the  adverse 
nation,  and  commit  hirn^  in  single  combat  with 
a  Dhampion  selected  from  their  own  army. 
Each  is  pjftovided  with  weapoiks  after  the  nrnn^ 
Ber  of  his  country^  ndd  the  victory,  whefever 
it*&lis,  IS  deemiSdfi  sure  prognostic  of  the 
event*)  ,"'-.•.. 

'  XL  I«r  msrtteiS  of  inferior  moment  the 
cisiefs  idecide'(ei);  important  questions  are  re^ 
aciDved  ^r  the)wkdenaommunity.  Yet  even 
in  tbo^caseSiwfti^eaiU  h^ve  a  vioice,  dbe  bu^ 
^tnesi^  fsdi^uBsed  ^df^epared  by  the  cfaidk 
Thfegeneml  assembly^  if  no  suddeajajdo^  calk 
1^  people  to^^etfaef,  Idas  its  -fixediaiid  atate^ 
peribds,  either  at  the  new  or  fuUiiOfcobn  (4). 
This  is  thought  iftie  season  :mo8l:  ^vopitions  ti 
jpublici  afiaics .  Their  -account  of  time  difl^ 
from  that  ^f  the  Horilans.:  instead  of  day% 
they^  reckon  the  number  of  nights  (c).  Their 
fmblie  icrrdtnandes  iite  jbo  dated ;  and  their  pro* 
^latnatioMfis^  run  ihlthe  sajne  style. ;  The  nighty 
t^ordibgr  toi  thqm,  leads  the  day.  Theur  paisr 
-eito^dbiliberty  is  attended  with  iMsi ill  conse* 
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quence :  \^heii  a  public  tn^bng  is  ttAiibaoefdijf 
they  never  assemble  at  -the  stated  tiAe*  Bb^ 
gularity  would  look  like  obedience : '  to  mark;, 
their  independerft  spirit,  they  do  not  convene 
at  once,  but  two  or  three  days  are  lost  in  de« 
lary.  Wlten  lJiey  think  .theihselves  sufficietid^ 
numerous,  the  business  bej^ns.  Each  ima 
takes  his  seat  (d),  completely  armed*  Silencfi 
is, proclaimed  by  the  priests,  who  still  retain 
their  coercive  authority.  The  king  (i^),  of 
chief  of  the  community,  opens  the  debate : 
the  rest  are^heard  in  their  turn,  accofdin^  ta 
age,  nobility  of  tlescent,  renown  inwar,  or 
fame  for  eloquence.  No  ^an  dictated  to  tibe 
fissembly :  he  may  persu^de^  but  caaaot  com^ 
mand.  When  any  thing  is  advanced  not 
agreeable  to  the  people,  they  reject  it  with  ft 
general  mubnur.    If  the  proposition  pleases^ 

« 

tbey  brandish  their  javelins.  This  is  their 
highest  and  most  honourable  mark  of  ali*^ 
filause  :  thfey  assent  in  a  military  manner,  and 
praise  by  the  sound  of  their  arms*      .     i 

XII.  I N  diis  council  of  the  state  accosationf 
jire  exhibited,' and  capital  offences  prosectttedi* 
Pains  and  penalties  are  proportioned  to  jW 
-nature  of  the  crime»   For  treason  and  deKirv 
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ttM  ^a), .  ^  sentence  is,  to  be  banged  cm  « 

tMe:  tb^  coward,  and  such  as  am  guilty  of 

HninitUfal  pi^ctices  {i)^  are  plunged  under  a 

bwdle  into  bogs  and  fens*  In  tbese.  di^ren^ 

peniabntMts  the  pouit  and  spirit  of  the  iaw  is, 

^t  crimes  wbich  affect  the  state  may  lie  eK«» 

posed  to  public  notoriety :  iofiunoiia  viw  (c) 

eaanot  be  too  soon  buried  in  obliviom     Hej 

who  is  ctOQviofted  of  transgressions  of  an  infi^ 

rior  nature  (d),  pays  a  mulct  of  horses^  or  of 

cattle.   Part  of  that  fine  goes  to  the  kiiig.(f)9 

Qjt  the  cominunity,  and  part  to  the  person  in«< 

juredy  or  to  his  family.   It  is  in  these  assem<« 

bites  that  princes  are  chosen  (/)»  and  chie& 

elected  to  act  as  magistrates  in  the  severei 

cantons  of  the  state.    To  each  of  diese  jttdi« 

cial  officers,  asnstants^are  appointed  from  the 

body  of  the  people,  to  the  number  of  a  bun-' 

dred,  who  attend  to  give  their  advice,  and 

strengthen  the  hands  of  justice^ 

XIII.  A  6EBMAN  transacts  no  business^ 
public  or  private,  withoat  being  completely 
armed  (a).'  Tbe  right  of  carrying  anns  is 
assumed  by  no  ptison  whatever,  till  tbe  slata 
has-  dedaced  bhon  duly  qualified.  The  young 
candidate  is  introduced  b^ope  the  assembly^ 
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wbi^r^jew^  cf  tkh  chi^^y  or  ki»  ffttii4)r»  .€«  mam 

pmt  t  of  ^hd:)dUfl9fad^  S '  bfi  is  )nigi^.^metm1»er  of 
thj^  cximaiaMraaLtb. ' :  Ih<bQRo$^  ftf  iUustrioiiQ 
\niih9  aiid'.tamark!tfai9.'^nAe  men  entertain  of 
the  :fa4:heir5s  merit,  thesonV  tlK^vpgb  yet  af  teiW 
'dmrf^M^^  is  cnlhd  to  the  digait}^  of tu  prinooi 
or  chief*  Such  as  ^e  grown  up  tomaubbod^ 
aadijoave  signaliTsed  thems^iyes  by  a^pirit  oi 
eAterprise^  hajire  always  a  mimber  of  rotaloeiis 
m  their  trai^.  Whei!e  merit  is  cqnspieuoost 
he^  man  bbishes  to  b^  seea  in  tbe  list  of  ^^ 
lotiiej^s^  ior.  coflQpanions  (dl).  A  claDafaip  is 
fertned  ia  this  njqnner^  with  degrees  of  rank 
«ad  subordination.'  The  cbief  judges  tbepnN 
tensians:  of  all^  kid  assignsito  ^ach^mailidl^ 
proper  station^  jA  spirit  of  emulation  prevaih 
among  his  whole  train,  all  struggling  to  be  the 
firitmni^Avour^  nrhileithe ^bief  platea^aUliis 
glbi^y  ^:the  nmaib^  ydcuib  iptn;epi<i|ity^  of  hiar 
eoMiaik^jONS^  In  thatoomirts'&isd^ibjp^r);; 
td'bt  mribttod^d  b3ri»  bmtdii pf  yocdig  mania 
^^Bonme^of  his  potvef^  in  peobe^  fass ibrightud 
BtpiM^aitK  id  \mr5  liis  stuwDJB^itffaidxm^ 


1 

ifti»8'  &»>  ecmfinedrtp  his\  own  ^ountiy  ^  it  ex^ 
taiid9^t6  foreigo  nattensvand  uitbeo  of  the  final 
impovtence^  :if  be  sarpa«its\  his  tivkU  in  the 
aunbei:  and  courage  of  his  foUoitrers^ . .  H« 
Teottfes  fpudseiits  from  all  parte ;  ambessaklori 
ate  smttf  rta^him  ;  aiud  his  aiame  alone  is  often 
Sa&cmhi  to.  decide .  &e  issue  of  a  war%. 

i.\iXI¥<..7t:(¥  the  field  offaetiofi,'it  is  disgracd^ 
fiib  tn  the  prince  to  be  i^passed  in  valoor  foy 
his«oi#T(AsriOjrs  ;  andnotto  vie  vridi  hkn  in 
joartiBldeeds,  iseqnally  a  reproach  ^tohii^^ol*^ 
mL  U.h,Z  ..'the.  Jld;  .he  ,d«>  mr. 
vmatrim  ^a):)snrvi've8  to  live  in  knfe^mr^. '  All 
are  bound-to  defend  their  ieader,  to  succour 
hiflai  ia  the  iiea£)of  Bctiohv  and  to  mak^'^^en 
their  owiir'sidbensistibskranfM  renown^ 

This  is  the  bond  of  union,  the  mpst  sacred 
eUigafdom//  6Fhe.ohie£figlrtsfdi' victory'^  the 
fidl^w6rs^&^*rdleir:ehieE>  iMf^  in  the  course  of 
a  iohgiipeaoe^  the  pdopIS  r^^  into  ^c^h  anid 
trido^ehce,  .'i^  bften  happens  that  the  young 
Mbles'iseaktn^tnoi^  active  life  (6)  in  the  set^ 
Txoe  <^f  otjiief  )stt tes  engaged  in  "war.  The  Oeir« 
mdn^mikid  cannot  brook  repose.  The  field  of 
dinger  is  die  field  of  glory.  Witfeoal  violence 
aaH  t&pme  a  tr^^  of  dependants  cannot  btf 
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mmntamed.  The  ^faiief  must  shew  his  fibeftN 
hty^  and  the  feUaitfer  expects  it.  He  de^ 
mands  (c).  at  one  time  this  warlike  horse,  at 
another,  that  victorious  lance  imbrued  with 
the  hlood  of  the  eruemy.  The:pniice's  taUe^ 
bawever  inelegant,  must  always  he  plenlafnl : 
it  is  the  only  pay  of  his  foUbwe^s.  I  War  and 
depredation  are  the  ways  and  means  of  the 
chieftain*  To  calttrate  the  earth,  and' wait 
l^e  regular  pfodttce  of  the  seasons,  is.  not  the 
maaiiiin  of  a  German :  you  wiU  mom  easily 
pienaiade  him  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  pro- 
voke honourable,  wounds  in  the  field  of  battle^ 
In  a  w(^,  tx>  earn  by  the  sweat  of  yoor  iNwr ^ 
what  you  might  gau  by  the  price  of  yoar 
blood,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  a  German,  a  sUig^ 
gish  principle^  unworthy  of  a  eoidier* 

-      ^ 

XV.  When  the  state  has  no  war  to  ma-^ 
lAge,  the  German  mind  is  sunk  in  sloth.  The 
^baf^  (a)  does  not  afford  sufficient  empl<^y«^ 
met&t*  The  tilne  is  passed  inVleep  and  glut** 
tony.  The  intrepid  warrior,  who  in  the  field 
brsE^d  every  danger,  becomes  in  time  of  peace 
t^  listless  sluggard.  The  manl^ment  of  his 
howe  and  l^ds  he  leaves  to  thewomen,  to 
tb(B  old  men,  and  the  ipfirm  part  orbia  family. 
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Hb  hkkMyil&tingta  tilstupid  repose,*  by  ttvoDK 
detfol  iWePsity- of  nslture  (ft),  exhibiting  iii 
llie  Batnc  man  the  mdst  iaert  aversion  to  lt%^ 
bcHsri  aiid  the  fiercest  principle  of  action.-  II 
is  a  custom  established  in  the  several  states,  to 
present  a  contribution  of  corn  and  caMle  (c) 
to  tl^ir  chieftains.  Individaals  follow  the 
example,  and  this  bounty  proves  at  once^n 
honour  to  the  prince,  and  bis  best  support; 
Pt^sents  a^  also  sent  from  the  adjacent  stetes^ 
an  well  by  private  persons,  as  in  the  name  ^ 
l^^cotftmunity.  Nothing  is  so  flattering- 1^ 
Ihe^pride  of  the  chieft  as  those  foreign  favours; 
4i<llMiMitog  of  the  best  hor^^,  magni^cedtarr^ 
ttouir,  splendid  harness  (d),  and  beaut^iM  Col^ 
iars.  Tiie'itomans  have  lately  taught  tibeni 
^j#668^'^e  presents  of  money  {e}.^ 


f  ». . 


--^  t' 
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I  Ji¥&:  :T£i£  Germans,. : it  IS' 'imil  knowtf 
have  no  regular  citiesf(^);^D]:ido.  th^aUow 
a  continuity  of  bouses.  They  dwell  in.sepa- 
nste\]M\}iitsAwgisi^^^^  down,}as  a 

tgainfe^  tr  larieado Wy  ;orm  fountain,  ha|Jpkia  to 
ictvite.   .They  have  villages^  but  not,,  fit  our 
^Ashk^'with  a  seoQs  of  connei^tedvl^ 
^i^i^l^nem^at  stands  detacb6^,i«idi  a  i^cant 
^ce  cff  gixKind  rous^  it  {b%  either  to  ^efxak 
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I^idfait9  by  fire,  cjr  fi^  w^Qt  ii^fiOkiU'iii  jtlrf  i|f 
pf  bBiWing,.,  They,  neith^.Ww  tfeU  ttHftitf 

juateriaie^  regftrdl^ss  of  b9Wty,.or49ii  AQ^'p^^^ 
{^rtipiii  particular  parts  are  coyef^d/pyM 
mth  a  kind  of  earth  sq  stpooth  aad  shioingf 
th^t  j^  natural  veins  hav^  some  ri^aembtenoB 
to  tl;i^  lights  and  shades  of  paintings  '  Bfjdides 
these  babitatiopsf,  they  hayea  nutnber  of  sub4 
terr^peous  caves  {e)i  dpg  by  their  omn,  labotir^ 
f^qd.^ir^ihny  covered  over  with  dung ;  m.wiiit 
pfT  theb  retr^t  froqt  cpldi  aqd  .the  r^positoi^y 
of  tH^mt  cotq.  :  la  ^hose  r9ci$E^i;es;^heyjQ0t;piily 
fi^» a  slieltcr /rpro  tb^  ;rig0ur  )0f  tb»^^t»»mB 

Jhh;  ip 'tpajeft  (jf:  foreign  mvwsio©  ^he^r  ^mH 
ftrejsaff  J^  q«>nfieal(jd. .  The  eneij^  jte^s  \«rwW 
the  open  co^qtry,  but ,  the  hid4f it  .ti^MWf 
escapes  the  general  ravage ;  safe  in  its  obscu* 
tity,,  oV  because  theseuoh  would  lie  vJXdxAed 
vitbtf)o  ]nubhtn>|jb])s*  )>  .    i     ;  ;   .1 


« 'f 
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.  XyiL  I'iiS'  dlotbiifg  ip.ose  ikiaiilooK 
mantle  (a),  made  faat  witb  a  dasp^  or„  ivli^ 
-idttteajwot^behad^  with «  thorn,  i^akeidin 
otitieliiarespicte^  they  loiteraway  whole -dayi  by 
itfaefirei'dide  (b)^  The  rich  wear  a  gaytivdiii, 
JM^  iqdefed^  displayed:  atid  fbi^ing;  Itke^  tl|3 


Sarthiaas,  or  the  people  of  S^imitia,  \>ut 
drawn  so  tight,  that  the  fbmi'of  the  limhs  i^ 
pidpahly  exprassed  (c).  The  •  Aihs  of  wM 
animals  are  also  much  in  use.  Nisar  tHe  ftim^ 
tier,  da  the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  the  inhabit-i^ 
aftts  wear  them,  but  with  an  air  of  neglect, 
diafr  shawls  them  altogether  indiflerent  about 
the  choide.  The  people  who  lifve  more  re- 
mote,  neer  the  northern  seas  (d),  and  have 
not  acquired  bj  commerce  a  taste  for  new- 
j&shioned  apparel,,  are  more  curious  in  the  se* 

•      ■  • 

ie^tfOn.  They  choose  particular  beasts,  and 
having  stripped  off  the  furs,  dothe  themselves 
widi  the  spoil,  decorated  with  particolouired 
spots,  or  fragments  taken  from  the  skins  offish 
<hat  swini  the  ocean  as  yet  unexplored  by  the 
Itoman^.  *  Iri  porht  of  dress  there  is 'no  dis- 
tinction  bet^en^the  sexefe,  eitcept'tbat  the 
ganneat  6f  the  i^omeftf  ii  frequefntly  made  of 
lineup  adorned  with  buff  pie  stattls,  but  without 
sleeves,  leading  the  arrts  and  part  6f  the'  1)0- 

fom^  uncovered.'  •        " 

•    *        •  •  "^  fc 

'  r 

XVIII/  MARRiAGEiscdft^ered  as  a  strict 
Ahd^^sacted  initlttitidn  iu).  Ill  the '  faalidnal 
character  tlierie  iV  riothittgf  s6  'ffuiy'' fctt^ni^d- 
«rWe.  1  To  be  ^  c<iHtfented  witH  One  x^^f^i'  is  -1$^- 


\  . 
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culiar  to  the  Oernahs.  They  difii^rt  in  this 
respect,  from  alt  other  savage  nations.  Tb^ro 
mre^  indeed,  a  few  instances  of  polygamy ;  not| 
bowever5  the  efiect  of  loose  desire,  but  occa«t 
^oned  by  the  ambition  of  various  families^ 
who  court  the  alliance  of  the  cluef  distii^uisb* 
ed  by  the  nobility  of  his  rank  Hnd  <^racter« 
The  bride  brings  no  portion ;  she  receives  % 
dowry  from  her  husband.  In  the  presence  of 
her  parents  and  relations  he  makes  a  tender  of 
part  of  his  wealth:  if  accepted,  the  mfttch  i^ 
approved.  In  the  choice  of  the  presents,  fe^ 
male  vanity  is  not  consulted.  There  ar6  no 
frivolous  trinkets  to  adorn  the  future  bxide^ 
The  whole  fortune  consists  of  oxen,  a  capari-* 
0oned  horse,  a  shield,  a  spear,  and  a  sword. 
She  in  return  delivers  a  present  of  arms,  and^ 
ij:  this  exchange  of  gifts,  t|ie  marri^  is  con^ 
eluded^  This  is  the  nuptial  ceremony,  this 
the  bond  of  union,  these  their  hymeneal  gods* 
Lest  the  wife  should  think,  her  sex  an  exempt 
tionfrom  the  rigours  of  the  severest  virtue,  an4 
the  toils  of  war,  she  is  informed  of  her  duty 
by  the  marriage^ceiremony,  and  thence  ^h^ 
^e^ms^  that  she  is  received  by  her  husband  to 
l^  hiaji^tner  in  toil  and  danger,  to  dare  with 
him  in  war,  and  -  suffer  with  him  in  peaces 
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The  0zea  yokedi  the  horse  accoutredt  and  the 
armsc  giren  on  the  occasioBt  inculcate  this  le&^ 
yon  ;  and  thus  she  is  prefMped  to  Hve^  and  thus 
to  die.  These  are  the  terms  of  41)eir  union : 
she  lecf  i ves  her  armour  as.  a  sacred  treasure, 
to  b^preserved  inviolate,  and  transmitted  with 
honour  «to  her  sons  (6)9  a  portion  for  their 
wives,. and  from  them  descendible  to  her 
grand^children. 

XIX*  In  consequence  of  these  manners^ 
ihe  married  state  is  a  life  of  afiection  and  fe« 
inale  Constancy.  The  virtue  of  the  woman 
is  guarded  from  seduction:  no  public  spec^ 
tacjies  (a)  to  seduce  her ;  no  banquets  to  inflame 
her  passions;  no  baits  of  pleasure  to, disarm 
her  virtue.  Theart  of  intriguing  by  clandestine 
letters  (b)  is  unknown  to  both  sexes.  Popu«» 
lous  as  the  country  is,  adultery  is  rarely  hie«i?d 
of:  when  detected,  the  punishment  is  instant, 
and  inflicted  (c)  by  the  husband.  He  cuts  off 
^e  hair  of  bis  guilty  wife  (d)^  and,  having  a$r 
9embled  her  relations,  expds  her  naked  from 
hM;  faouse^  pi^suing  her  with  stripes  through 
Jheyijlag^  To  public  loss  of  honour  npff^yow: 
is  shewn.  ,  She.  may  possess  beauty,  youths 
|9iid  ricj^es ;  but  s^  husband  she.caqnB^y$»rro|]b 
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tain.  Vice  is  not  treated  by  tlie  Germaaft  aa  a 
subject  of  raillery,  aor  is  the  profl^usy  of  oor^ 
rupting  and  being  corrupted  called  the  6ishioa 
of  the  age  (e) .  By.  the  practice  of  some  ^tates^ 
female  virtue  is  advanced  to  stiU  higher perfec* 
tion :  with  them  none  but  virgins  marry  (/),. 
When  the  bride  Ims  fixed  her  choice,  her  hope* 
of  matrimony  are  closed  foi*  lifo.  With  ooe 
husband,  as  with  one  life,  one  mind,  one  body^ 
every  woman  is  satisfied  :  in  him  her  happi^ 
(less  is  centred ;  herdesires  extend  no  farther; 
and  the  principle  is  not  only  an  affection  f4^t 
her  husband's  person,  but  a  reverencfe  for  th* 
married  state  {g).  To  set  limits  to  p6pula* 
tion,  by  rearing  up  only  a  certain  number  of 
children,  and  destroying  the  rest  (A^),  is  ac- 
counted a  flagitious  crime.  Atttong  the  sa* 
vftges  of  Germany,  virtuous  manners  operat<^ 
more  (t)  than  go6d  laws  in  other  coiintriesl  - 

XX.  In  every  family  the  children  are  reaivi 
ed  up  in  filth  (a).  Thfey  run  about  iiiaked; 
and  in  time  grow  up  to  that  strength  and  si26 
of  limb  which  we  behold  with  wonder.*  Ttai 
infant  is  nourished  at  the  mothief's  br^st;  hot 
turned  over  to  nurses  and  to  servants.  No 
distiiittion  is  made  between  the  future  -chie^ 
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taia  and  the  ufaat  3on  of  a  comit^on  slave. 
Qn  the  same  ground,  and  mixed  i^ith  the 
jsame  cattle,  they  pass  their  days,  till  the  age 
o£  manhood  draws  the  line  of  separation  (6), 
and  early  valour  .^hews  the  person  of  ingenuous 
hirth.  It  is  generally  late  before  their  young 
men  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  love  (c^;  by  conse* 
quence,  they  are  not  enfeebled  in  the^r  prime* 
Nor  are  the  virgins  married  too  soon.  Both 
parties  wait  to  attain  their  full  growth.  In  the 
warm  season  of  mutual  vigour  (d)  the  match 
is  made,  and  the  children  of  the  marriage  have, 
the  constitution  of  their  parents.  The  uncle 
hy  the  mothers  side  regards  his  nephews  with 
an  afiection.  nothing  inferior  to  that  of  their 
father.  With  some,  the  relation  of  the  sister  s 
children  tq  tbei^r^njaternal  uncle  (e)  is  held  to 
be  the  strongest  tie  of  consanguinity,  inso^ 
much  that  in  demanding  hostages,  that  line 
of  kindred  is  preferred,  as  the  most  endear* 
ing  objects" of  the  family,  and,  consequently, 
the  most  tenoer  pledges.  The  son  (f)  is  al- 
ways heir  to  his  father.  Last  wills  and  tea^- 
taments  are  not  in  use;  .^In  caser  of  failure  qf 
issue,  the  brothers  of  the  deceased  are  neifet 
in  succession,  or.else  the  paternal  Qr  matet*- 
nal  uncles.  .  A  nun^eroqs  train  ^f  relations 
is  the  comfort, aji^  the  honour  of  old  age. 

VOL.  VII.  B 
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h  najt^smtage  i«  Gertatmy. 

XXI.  To  Adapt  the  quar/els  asf  irdl  M  tht 
ftieoA^ps  ^t  your  ptitentfi  and  feh^Ad  («), 
U  l(6ld  to  lye  {iti  indkipei]^iable  duty.  In  theit 
r^dtttnienti,  hetrever^  fliey  Are  Hot  impkeel-^ 
19^.  Iftjorid»  £M«  adjusted  by  ft  settled  meft^ 
sur^  of-  (iOttpeils<ktion.  Atotiemoi^t  b  mAide 
fn*  (^)  hofi:d€)de  by  a  certain  outbb^r  of  cattle, 
tad  fey  that  satis&etion  the  whole  fatdily  ifi 
A|)ipeased:  a  htippy  regulatioti,  thait  which 
fiothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  the  publie 
interest,  sinee  it  serveir  to  etirb  that  9p\tit  6f 
tevenge  ^y«b  is  tke  n&ituf al  result  ef  libeifty 
iri  the  eiieesd.  Ii08|>itality  (c)  and  coiivividl 
filewiiTe  a^e  AO  iirhet-e  to  libei^lly  eti}bytd. 
Te  fefosfe  admtttiydl^e  to  a  gKe^lt  were  att  ottt- 
Mge  againfiit  htifoadiky.  The  masftet  of  the 
hotise  ^eleomes  ev^ry  stffthger,  and  regales 
him  to  the  best  of  his  ability.  If  his  stock 
hiXh  siiott,  he  beeomei^  a  riaitor  to  his  deigh- 
bOiii^,  and!  eondufcts  his  lietr  adquaintaihie 
fo  a  tnore  ptetltiM  tabte.  They  do  Hot  wait 
i&  ht  invited)  nor  is  it  of  any  consequence, 
^fiee  a  eo^dial  ]ltce])tiot}  is  ahrays  eeftaifi. 
BcitMreen  ah  ititilnate  and  an  entire  stranger 
i^A  didtinetipH  is  made.    The  law  pf  hospita- 


li«y  »  &e  same.  The  de|>aftifi^  gae&t  re^ 
aetfen  m  a  present  whatever  lie  desiiesr,  and 
Ae  host  retaliates  hy  asking  -with  tite  skmef 
ffeeddm.  A  Oermatt  delights^  in  the  gifttf 
#hicli  be  receives ;  yet  by  bestowing  lie  im-* 
fis^i  ]!i0thing  to  yon  as  a  ikvoar,  and  Im 
li^liat  be  refceives  he  aekriowledges  no  obfii*^ 
gation. 

*  4 

XXlt.  Ii^  tbis  niatiner  the  GiefMia^s  pride 
tbemselves  apon  tbeir  franikness  and  genere^^ 
sity .  Their  bour$  of  rest  are-  protracted  to 
broad  day-flight  As  9o6n  as  they  rise,  the 
first  thing  they  do  is  to*  bathe,  and  g^n^ndly, 
on  account  of  the  intense  severity  of  the  eft* 
mate,  in  warn*  water  (a).  They  tb6n  betakd 
themselves  to  their  meal,  each  on  a  separate 
seat,  and  at  his  own  table  {B).  Having  fi* 
wished  their  repast,  they  proceed  completely 
armed  to^  the  dispatch  of  business,  suid  fre^ 
^ii^ntly  to  a  eonvivial  meeting.  To  devote 
both  day  Bobd  n%ht  to  deep  drinking  is  a  dis* 
grace  to  no  man^  Ksptrtes,  as  will  be  the 
easid  wi^  people  in  liquor,  frequently  arise^ 
and  are  seldom  confined  to  opprobrious  Ian- 
g^ge.  The  ^rrel  generally  ends  in  a 
scene  of  blood  (4).    important  subject^  siioh 

d3 
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as  the  reconciliation  of  enemies^  the  foFitaing 
of  family-alliances,  the  election  of  chiefs,  and 
even  peace  and  war  (d),;  are  generally  caui- 
vassed  in  their  carousing  festivals.  The  icon- 
viyial  moment,  according  to  their  notion,  is 
the  trqe  season  for  business,  when  the  mind 
opens  jtself  in  plain  simplicity,  or  grows  warn* 
with  bold  and  noble  ideas.  Strangers  to  ar- 
tifice, and  knowing  no  refinement,  they  tell 
their  sentiments  without  disguise.  The  plea- 
sure of  the  table  expands  their  hearts,  and  callis 
forth  every  secret.  On  thefoUowing  day  the 
subject  of  debate  is  again  taken  into  consider- 
ation, and  thus  two  different  periods  of  time 
have  their  distinct  uses;  when  warm,  the v 
debate ;  when  cool,  they  decide. 

XXIIL  Tbeir  beverage  is  a  liquor  drawn, 
from  barley  or  from  wheat,  and,  like  the  juice 
of  the  grape,  fermented  to  a  spirit  («).  Th^ 
settlers  op  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  provide 
themselves  with  wine.     Their  food  is  of  the 

•       s 

simplest  kind;  wild  apples,  the  flesh  of  an 
animial  recently  Jiilled,  or  coagulated  milk  (&). 
Without  skill  in  copkery,  or  without  season- 
ing to  stimulate  the  palate  (c),  they  eat  to  sa- 
tisfy  na4;ui?$«  B|it  they  do  not  drink  merely  to 
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quench  their  thirst.  Indulge  their  love  of 
liquor  to  the  excess  which  they  require  (d), 
and  you  need  not  employ  the  terror  of  your 
arms;  their  owfi  viqes  will  subdue  them. 

XXIV.  TuEiB  public  spectacles  boast  of 
no  variety.  They  have  but  one  sort,  and  tliat 
they  repeat  at  all  th^r  meetings.  A  band  of 
young  men  make  it  their  pastime  to  dance 
entirely  naked  amidst  pointed  swords  and  ja- 
velins*. '  By  constant  exercise  this  kind  of  ex- 
hibition has  becbme  an  art,  and  art  has  taught 
them  ta  perform  with  grace  and  elegance* 
Their  ^talents,  however,  are  not  let  out  for  hire 
(a).  *  Though  some,  danger  attends  the  prac- 
tice, ,the  pleasure  of  the  spectator  is  their  only 
yecompence.  In  the  character  of  a  German 
there  is  nothing  so  remarkable  as  his  passion 
fqr .  play.  Widiout  the  excusis  of  liquor 
(strange  as  it  may  i^em!),  in  their  cool  and 
sober  moments  they  Jaave  recourse  to  dice  (i>), 
as  to  a  serious  and  regular  business,  with  the 
iiliost  desperate  spirit  committing  their  whole 
substance  to  chance,  apd  when  they  have  lost 
thfeir  all,  putting  their  liberty  and  even  their 
persons  upon  the  last  hazard,  of  the  die.  The 
loser  yield?  himself  to  slavery,    Young,  ro- 


'^ 
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Inifit,  and  raiiant,  lie  submib  to  be  chained^ 
aBi}  ^£i»  reposed  to  sale.  Stich  is  tibe-  eSdct 
of  a  ruinous  and  inveterate  habit.  They  ara 
victims  to  foUy,  and  they  call  tliemselves  aeii 
of  honour.  The  winner  is  always  in  a  hurry 
to  barter  away  the  slaves  acquired  by  success 
at  play:  he  is  ashamed  of  his  victory,  and 
.  tiierefbre  puts  away  the  remembranpe  of  it 
as  soon  as  possible. 

XXY.  The  slaves  in  general  are  not  ar* 
ranged  at  their  several  employments  in  the 
household  ai&irs,  as  is  the  practice  at  Rome« 
£ach  has  his  separate  habitation,  and  his  own 
establbhment  to  mana^.  The  piaster  con-r 
siders  liim  as  an  agrarian  dependent  (a),  who 
isobhgad  to  fiirnish  a  certain  quantity  of  grain^ 
of  cattle,  or  of  wearing  apparel.  The  slave 
obeys,  and  the  state  of  servitude  extends  no 
further.  All  domestic  afikirs  are  managed  by 
ii\B  master's  wife  apd  children.  To  punish  a 
slave  with  stripes,  to  load  him  with  chains,  or 
condemn  hi^  to  hard  Is^our,  is  unusual.  It 
is  true,  that  slaves  (b)  are  sometimes  put  to 
death,  not  under  colour  of  justice,  or  of  any 
authority  vestedin  the  master ;  but  in  a  trans-p 
port  of  passion,  in  a  fit  of  rage,  as  is  often  the 
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Ctmin  a  sudden  affi^y ;  but  it  is  dko  tme^  that 
dib  speeaes  of  lioinieide  paie^  vidi  impunil^. 
The  fireedmen  (e)  .are  hot  of  mitf:1i  higher 
GOMideration  t^n  the  actual  slaves ;  the  j  ob«* 
tain  po  ranktn  the  knaster's  fiunily^  and,  if  w« 
except  die  parts  of  Germany  when  mooar^ 
ijiy  is  established  (il),  they  neireir  figure  ptL 
the  stage  of  public  business*  In  daspotio 
governments  they  rise  above  the  ^iian  of  isi^ 
geiHKHw  IrirA,  and  even  eclip«  Ae  whote 
body  of  the  nobles  (e).  In  otber  states  tha 
subordination  of  diie  freedmen  is  a  pf oi^  ^of 
public  liberty. 

XX VI.  The  practice  of  placing  money  at 
interest,  attd  ivsiiping  4ie  profits  of  usury  (a), 
is  unknown  in  Oennany;  and  that  happy 
igndnaniite  is  ia  better  preventioi  of  the  «vil 
than  a  4)<>d6.  of  prohibitory  laws.  In  ev^bta^U 
ing  t^e  soil,  they  do  not  settle. on  one  spotf 
but  fitlift  fr^Mn  place  to  place  (i).  The  state 
or  community  takes  possession  of  a  certain 
tfodt  proportioned  tt>  ite  numb^  of  hands ; 
^iotmeAts  are  aftevvmids  made  to  iaftdividuab 
acoordifig  to  dieir  rs^k  and  dignilj.  In  so 
esLien^ive  a  tiotttitry,  itfrhew  there  is  no.iiK9»( 
of  land,  llie  pattition  is  easily  made.    Tbfif 
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ground  tilled  in  one  year,  lies  fallow  the  next^ 
and  a  sufficient  quantity  always  remains,  the 
labour  of  the  people  being  by  no  means  ade^ 
quate  to  die  extent  or*  goodness  of  the  soil. 
Nor  hare  tjiey  the  skill  to  make  orchaxd^plan- 
tations,  ta inclose  die  mesBdow-grouods,  or  to 
lay  out  and  water  gardens.  From  the  earth 
they  demand  nothing  but?  corn.  -  Hence  their 
y«ar  is  not,  as  with  the  Romans,  divided  into 
four  seasons.  They  have  distinct  ideas  of 
winter^  *pnng,  and  summer,  and '  thejir  Ian- 
•guage  has  terms_  for  each ;  but  they  neither 
know  the  blessings  nor  the  nam6  of  au« 
tjuimn  (c). 

XX VH.  Their  funerals  (a)  h^ve  neither 
pomp  nor  vain  ambition*  When  the  bodies  of 
illustrious  men  are  to  be'>burned,  they.  cbo(])S6 
a 'partienlai:  kind  of  wood  for  the  purpose,:and 
have  no  other  attention.  The  funeral  pile  is 
n^ither^rewed  with  garments,  nor  ^nriqhed 
with  fjragrant  spices.  The  arms  of  tjie  de* 
ceased  ^recommitted  to  the  flames,  and  some-? 
times  his  horse  (b).  A  mound  of  turf  is  raise<ji 
to  his  mefnory ,  and  this,  in  their  opinion,  is  a 
blotter  sepiilohre  than  those  structures  of  la<? 
bduired  grandeur,  which  display  the  weakness. 
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of  human  vanity,  and  are^  at  best,  a  burthea 
to  the  <kad. /Tears  and  lamentations  are  soon 
at  an  end,  but  thekr*  regi:et  does  not  so  easily 
wear  away.  To  ^eve  for  the  departed  is 
comely  in  the  softer  sex.  The  women  weep 
for  their  friends  (c) ;  the  men  remember,  them, 

XXVIII.  This  is  the  sum  of  wbat  I  have 
been  able  to  collect  touching  the  origin  of  tha 
Germans,  and  the  general  manners  of  ^  the 
people.  I  now  shall  [  enter  into  a  more  mi« 
nute  de.scription  of  the  .several  states,  their 
peculiar  rites,  and  tber  distinctive  character  of 
each ;  observing  at  the  same  time,  which  were 
the  nations  that  .first  passed  the  Rhine,  and 
transplanted  them$qlves  into  Gaul.  That  th^ 
Gauls,  in  ancient  times,  were  superior  to  th^ 
German^  (a),  we  have  the  authority  of  Julius ' 
Caesar,  that  illastrions  historian  of  his  own  af« 
i^rs.  From  what  is  stated  by  that  eraiii^nt 
writer,  it  is  highly  probable  tliat  colonies 
from:  Gaul  passed  over  if^to-  Germany :  for,  in 
f?iot,  how  could  a  river  check  the  migrations 
of  either  nation,  when  it  increased  in  strength, 
and  multiplied  its  numbers  ?  So  weak  an 
obstacle  cpuld  not  repel  them  from  ti|.king 
poj^session  of  a  country,  not  as  yet  Tna.rke4 
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out  by  power,  and  oTconrse  opot  to  1^  !&st 
oceupaDt.  We  find,  aecordifigly,  that  the 
whole  region  between  the  H^cynittnfi)«st(6)» 
ikeMeam  and  the  Rhine,  ^wm  occupied  by  the 
Helvetians,  end  the  tract  beyond  it  fey  tbo 
Boians  (o);  both  originally  Gs^ic  nations. 
The  name  of  Boiemum,  which  remains  to 
this  day,  shews  the  ancient  state  of  the  conn* 
try,  though  it  has  since  received  a  new  race  of 
inhabitants.  Whether  the  Arairiscians  (d), 
who  setded  in  Pannonia,  were  4»riginalij  a[ 
colony  from  the  Osi,  a  people  of  Germany  <; 
or,  on  the  other  hand^  whether  the  Odi  oYer« 
fiowed  into  Xfieraiany  from  tjie  Arartscians; 
eannot  <now  be  atscertiiined.  Thus  much  k 
certain,  the  laws,  the  manners,  and  language 
of  both  nations  are  still  the  same.  But  wbi<sfa* 
of  them  first  passed  the  Danube?  The  Mme 
good  and  evil  wer^e  to  be  found  on  both  ^ides 
of  the  river ;  equal  poverty  and  isqual  inde^ 
pendence.  To  be  thought  of  German  Origin 
is  the  ambittoii  6f*tbe  Treverians  {e)  and  the 
Nerviaps,  both  eonc^ving,  that  the  reproiioh 
of  <jailic  softness  and  effeminacy,  which  stiti 
ifiiect  their  national  manners,  maybe  lost  in 
tile  splendour  of  a  war|¥ke  descent.  'Hie  Van^ 
giones  {f)^  tlte  Tribooiaiis,  and  the  Nemetes, 
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wlio  stietdb  along  the  banks  of  the  fihiiie,  * 
are,  hejoad  all  doufot,  of  German  extrao(»on* 
The  Ubiaat  (g\  for  their  services,  «^re  made 
a  Roman  ^lony,  and,  with  their  own  eon* 
sent,  became  known  by  the  name  of  AcRir- 
riNiAKe,  in  honour  of  their  ^nder ;  and 
yet  diey  still  k)ok  back  with  pride  to  (heir 
Giermaa  origin.  They  issued  formeriy  from 
that  country,  and  having  givep  proof  of  their 
fidelity,  obtained  an  allotment  of  territory 
cm  the  banks  of  die  Rhine,  not  ^o  much  with 
a  view  to  their  security,  as  to  make'tlieHi  a 
guard  to  defend  the  Roman  frontier^ 

XXIX.  Of  all  these  various  nationiei  thd 
Batavians  (a)  sure  the  most  brav^  and  wak'like^ 
Incorporated  fi»rmerly  with  the  Cattians,  but 
driven  out  by  intestine  divisions,  they  took 
possession  of  an  island,  formed  by  th<»  rive^ 
Rhine,  wh^^,  without  any  extent  of  land  oo 
the  continent,  they  established  a  canton  in. 
alliance  wtlh  the  Romans.  The.  honour  of 
that  ancient  friendship  they  still  enjoy^  with 
llie  addition  of  peculiar  privileges.  They  are 
neither  insulted  with  taxes,  nor  hariEtssed  by 
revenuC'-ol^cens.  Free  from  burthens,  ikn» 
posts,  and  tributes,  they  are  reserved  for  the 
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tiidr  genentl  («).  Itte  infiuitry  iii  their  ttiun 
stringth.  Each  soktier  cuftiea,  besides  hid 
aruta,  his  ptovman  and  i»  parcel  of  ffulicary 
tools^  Ymi  m&j  8e«  other  amiies  riishifl^  tv 
a  battle ;  the  CattiMs  m»tch  td  4  w».  Td» 
skirtotib  ih  detached  pattieBi  6t  to  sally  (Hit 
on  a  itiddeti  ettiergeA^,  is  6ot  Uielr  pra6tie». 
A  victory  hastily  gadiied^  6r  n  ^ck  retreat) 
may  sait  the  geniu*  df  the  (Jat^ry;  bat  all 
l^t  rapk^y^  itk  the  dtttfrioii  of  the  Cattifms, 
denotes  tmatit  df  resototidti :  perseverance  ht 
die  trtta  ftHUlfe  of  «Mrage< 

otbet  parte  of  Oftntiany^  btit  adopted  only  by 
a  ftw  inditid&ali;  of  a  bold  and  ardent  i^rit^ 
ii  with  the  Cattians  a  feature  of  the  national 
ebttfactef.  From  the  age  of  manhood  thay  et^ 
oourage  the  growth  o^  their  hair  atid  beard  (a) ; 
no#  tv  ill  a6y  one,  till  he  has  slain  an  enemy, 
divest  himself  of  that  ^xeteseeti^r  ^hich  by  « 
tokmn  vow  he  has  deroted  t6  heroic  virtue. 
Over  the  Mood  and  spoils  of  th«  vanquished 
the  face  of  the  warrior  is,  for  the  first  tifiM^ 
displayed.  iTbe  Cattian  then  exults ;  he  ha^ 
now  answered  the  true-  end  of  his  beings  andb 
has  proved  himself  worthy  of  bis  pareflte  and 
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with  ^  uwsouik  horron  of  hil  vulage  gro^u^ 
trildtr  ta  tb«  elos^  of  his  days«  The  men*  of 
iupsfior  ocmragis  and  onoommon  ferimty  ureMr 
also  an  iron  liilg  (&)y  in  tbat  caantry  a  badge 
of  in&toy  ^  and  with  that^  as  with  »  chain,  they 
%pp^T  scrlf»-cotid6mn0d  to  slatory,  till  by  the 
iUmght^  of  an  enemy  they  have  redeefried 
their  freedom*  With  this  eirtradAlinary  habil 
the  Ckttiantf  iire  in  general  mndk  deUgfated. 
They  grow  grey  under  a  vo^  of  heroisiA, 
and  by  their  rolontary  diatidctidna  render 
thamuelvM  fioaspicuoiis  to  their  fiiendi  &nd 
^taemies*  lii  every  engag^meiit  the  first  attadk 
is  made  by  them :  they  claim  the  front  of  the 
line  as  their  rights  presenting  to  the  caoemy  an 
appearance  wild  and  terrible.  Even  in  time 
of  peace  they  reteiin  the  satne  ferocious  aspect; 
never  softened  with  an  air  of  humanity.  They 
have  no  house  to  dwell  in,  no  land  to  culti- 
vate, no  domestic  care  to  employ  theml 
Wherever  chance  conducts  them^  they  are 
siue  of  being  maintained.  Lavish  of  their 
neigbbouTS^  substance,  and  prodigal  of  their 
o^#n^  they  persist  in  this  course,  till  towardis 
thd  deoline  of  life  their  drooping  s^pirit  is  no 
longer  ^nal  to  the  exertions  of  a  fi^tee  and 
rigid  virtue. 
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XXXIL  The  Usipians  and  Tencterians  (a) 
border  on  the  Cattians.  Their  territory  lies 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  where  that  river, 
stUl  flovring  in  one  regular  channd,  £>rnis  a 
sufficient  boundary.  In  addition  to  their 
tkiilitary  character,  theTencterians  are  famous 
for  the  discipline  of  their  cavalry.  Their 
horse  is  no  way  inferior  to  the  infantry  of  the 
Cattians.  The  wisdom  of  their  ancestors^ 
formed  the  military  system,  and  their  descen^- 
dants  hold  it  in  veneration.  Horsemanship 
is  the  pride  of  the  whole  country,  the  pastime 
of  their  children,  the  emulation  of  their  youth, 
and  the,  habit  of  old  age.  With  Ibeir  goods 
and  valuable  effects  their  horses  pass  as  part 
of  the  succession,  not  however,  by  the  general 
rule  of  inheritance^  to  the  eldest  son,  but,  in  a 
peculiar  line,  to  that  son  who  stands  distin^ 
guished  by  his  valour  and  his  exploits  in  war. 

V 

XXXIII.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
last-mentioned  states  foftnerly  occurred  the 
Bructerians  (a),  since  that  time  dispossessed 
of  their  territory,  and,  as  fame  reports,  now  no 
longer  a  people.  The  Chamavians  and  An- 
grivarians  (6),  it  is  saidy  with  the  consent  of 
the  adjacent  tribes,  invaded  the  country,  and 
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pursued  the  ancient  settlers  with  exterminat- 
ing fury.  The  intolerable  pride  of  the  Bruc- 
terians  drew  upon  them  this  dreadful  catastro- 
phe.  The  love  of  plunder  was,  no  doubt,  a 
powerful  motive  ;  and,  perhaps,  the  event  was 
providentially  ordained  in  favour  of  the  Roman 
people.  Certain  it  is,  the  gods  have  of  late 
indulged  us  with  the  view  of  a  fierce  engage- 
ment, and  a  scene  of  carnage,  in  which  above 
sixty  thousand  of  the  enemy  fell  a  sacrifice, 
not  to  the  arms  of  Rome,  but,  more  magnifi- 
cent still !  to  the  rage  of  their  own  internaldis- 
cord,  all  cut  off,  as  it  were  in  a  theatre  of  war, 
to  furnish  a  spectacle  to  the  Roman  army. 
May  this  continue  to  be  the  fete  of  foreign  na- 
tions !  If  not  the  friends  of  Rome,  let  them  be 
enemies  to  themselves.  For  in  the  present  tide 
of  our  affairs,  what  can  fortune  have  in  store 
so  devoutly  to  be  wished  for  as  civil  dissen- 
sion amongst  our  enemies  ? 

XXXIV.  At  the  back  of  the  states,  which 
I  have  now  described,  lie  the  Dulgibinians  (a) 
and  the  Chasuarians,  with  other  nations  of  in- 
ferior note.  In  front  occurs  the  country  of  the 
Frisians  (6),  divided  into  two  communities, 
called,  on  account  of  their  degrees  of  strength, 

VOL.  vn.  E 
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the  Greater  aiid  the  .Lesser  Frisian  Both  ex^ 
tend  dioti^  the  margin  of  the  Rhine,  us  &r  us 
the  Ocean,  inclosing  within  ti^tr  Itnlits  lakes 
of  rast  extent  (cX  where  the  fi^ts  of  Rorhe 
iiavje  spread  their  sails*  Through  that  outt^ 
we  have  attempted  the  Northern  OceaOy 
where,  if  we  may  believe  the  account  of  nat 
vigator*,  tbe  pUkrs  of  Ifercule*  are  ieeri  still 
standing  on  the  coast;  whether  it  be,  that  Her. 
cules  did  in  Fact  visit  those  parts,  or  that  whai> 
ever  is  greatand  splendid  in  all  quarters  of  ti« 
globe  is,  by  common  consent,  ascribed  to  that 
ancient  hero.  Drnsus  Oermanicus  w^s  am 
adventurer  in  those  seas  (d).  He  did  i^et 
■want  a  spirit  of  enterprise ;  but  the  navigation 
wias  found  impracticable  in  that  tempestuoiiji 
*ooean,  which  seemed  to  forbid  any  further 
discovery  of  its  own  element^  or  the  labours 
of  Hercules.  Since  that  time  no  expedition 
has  been  undertaken:  men  conceived  that  to 
respect  the  mysteries  of  the  gods,  and  believe 
without  enquiry,  would  be  the  best  proof  of 
veneration  (c)*  ,     . 

XXXV.  We  have  hitherto  traced  tl»e 
western  side  of  Germany.  From  the^point, 
where  we  stop,  it  stretches  away  with  a  pro* 


digicms  sweep  towai^s  the  north*  In  this  mst 
Mgion  the  first  territory  that  occars  is  that  of 
the  Chaucianb  (a),  beginning  on  the  confines 
of  the  Frisians,  and,  though  at  the  extrraiity 
bounded  by  the  sea-shore,  yet  running  at  the 
back  of  all  the  nations  already  de^k^ribed^  till^ 
itvith  an  inUdiense  compass,  it  reaches  the  bor4 
ders  of  the  Gattians.  Of  this  immeasurable 
tract  it  is  Aot  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Chain 
oiatis  possess  it :  they  even  people  it.  Of  all 
l;be  German  nations  they  are,  beyond  all  ques^ 
lion,  tbe  inost  respectable.  Their  grandeur 
Wests  upon  tjie  surest  foundation,  the  loVe  of 
jastice ;  wanting  ho  extension  of  territory,  free 
fidiA  avarice  and  ambition,  remote  and  happy, 
tbfey  prt>V()ke  no  wars,  artd  never  seek  to  en* 

■  ft  *  ' 

rieh  themselves  by  rapine  and  depredation. 
•T^r  itliportai^ce  d,mong  the  nations  tound 
tHifem  k  undoubtedly  greAt- ;  but  the  best  evi^ 
^fle6  df  it  is,  that  they  feffve  gained  ndthiiig 
fty^iijustice.  Loving  m«46ratidtt^,  yet  ntiitin^ 
to  it  a  warlike  spi'litjithAyareever  iieftdyinli 
Just  cause  to  unsheath  the  sword.  Their  ar- 
lfli*'«nr0  (Wott-ili  tbfe  Mdl^fr).'    f A  iK^en-'and 

^m  (ki^it  m^htp^e^  ard  gt^^t;  ah<d '^f%ii 'i^ 

V4fi)WBd  tiranquillltj  theiflfeme  is  jjeVfe^^td?. 

£  2 
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XXXVL  BoRDERiisrG  on  the  side  of  the 
Chaucians,  and  also  of  the  Cattian!»,  lies  the 
coQAtry  of  the  Cheruscans  (a) ;  a  people  by 
a  long  disuse  of  arms  enervated  and  sunk  iu 
sloth.  Unmolested  by  their  neighbours^  they 
enjoyed  the  sweets  of  peace,  forgetting  that 
amidst  powerful  and  ambitious  neighbours  the 
repose,  which  you  enjoy,  serves  only  to  lull 
you  into  a  calm,  always  pleasing,  but  deceitful 
in  the  end^  When  the  sword  is  drawn,  and 
the  power  of  the  strongest  is  to  decide,  you 
talk  in  vain  of  equity  and  moderation :  those 
virtues  always  belong  to  the  conqueror.  Thus 
it  has  happened  to  the  Cheruscans :  they  were 
formerly  just  and  upright :  at  present  they  are 
c^ll^d  fools  and  cowards.  Victory  has  trans* 
ferrcd  every  virtue  to  the  Cattians,  andoppres* 
$ion .  ta^es  the  name  of  wisdom.  The  down« 
fall  q£  the  Cheruscans  drew  after  it  that  of  thf 
Fosi  (^),  a  contigiH^us  nation,  in  their  day  of 
|>rQsperity  never  equal  to  their  neighbour^ 
^bttt  fellow^sufferers  in  their  ruin. 


i 


X^XVn.  Ik  the  same  inorthern  part  of 
Gerp^any  we  find  the  Cimbrians  (a)  on  th* 
^^^gV^  of  the  o^ean ;  a  people  at  present  ot 
small  consideration,  though  their  glory  can  ner 
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ver  die.  Monuments  of  their  former  strengtl^ 
and  importance  are  still  to  be  seen  on  either 
shore.  Their  camps  and  lines  of  circumvalla« 
tion  are  not  yet  erased.     From  the  extent  of 

r 

ground  which  they  occupied  you  may  even 
how  form  an  estimate  of  the  force  and  re- 
sources of  the  state,  and  the  account  of  their 
grand  army,  which  consisted  of  such  prodi- 
gious numbers,  seems  to  be  verified.  It  was 
in  the  year  of  Rome  six  hundred  and  forty,  in 
the  consulship  of  Csecilius  Metellus  and  Papi- 
rius  Carbo,  that  the  arms  of  the  Cimbrians 
first  alarmed  the  world.  If  from  that  period 
we  reckon  to  the  second  consulship  of  the  em- 
peror Trajan,  we  shall  find  a  space  of  near  two 
hundred  and  ten  years :  so  long  has  Germany 
stood  at  bay  with  Rome !  In  the  course  of  so 
obstinate  a  struggle,  both  sides  have  felt  alter^* 
pately  the  severest  blows  of  fortune,  and  the 
worst  calamities  of  war.  Not  the  Samnite, 
fior  the  republic  of  Carthage,  nor  Spain,  nor 
Gaul^  nor  even  the  Parthian,  has  given  such 
frequent  lessons  to  the  Roman  people^  The 
power  of  the  Arsacidae  (b)  was  not  so  formi- 
dable as  German  liberty.  If  we  except  the 
slaughter  of  Crassus  and  his  army,  what  has 
the  east  to  boast  of?  Their  own  commander^ 


^ 
^  ' 
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Paconii,  was  cut  off,  and  the  whole  nation 
was  humbled  by  the  victory  of  Ventidius. 
The  Germans  can  recount  their  triumphs 
over  Carbo,  Cassius  (c\  Scaurus  Aurelius, 
Servilius  Csepio,  and  Gneius  Manlius  (d\  all 
defeated,  or  taken  prisoners.  With  them  the 
republic  lost  five  consular  armies ;  and  since 
that  time,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  •  Varus 
perished  with  his  three  legions.  Caius  Ma. 
rius  (e),  it  is  true,  defeated  the  Germans  in 
Italy  ;  Julius  Caesar  made  them  retreat  irotti 
Gaul ;  and  Drusus,  Tiberius,  and  Germanicus; 
overpowered  them  in  their  own  country :  but 
how  much  blood  did  those  victories  cost  us  t 
The  mighty  projects  of  Caligula  ended  in  a 
ridiculous  ferce.  From  that  period  an  interval 
of  peace  succeeded,  till  roused  at  length  by 
the  dissensions  pf  Rome,  and  the  civil  wars^ 
that  followed,  they  stormed  our  legions  in  their 
winter-quarters  (/),  and  even  planned  the  con- 
quest of  GauL  Indeed  we  forced  them  to  re- 
pass the  Rhine ;  but  from  that  time  what  has 
been  our  advantage  ?  We  have  triumphed, 
and  Germany  is  still  unconquered. 

■ 

XXXVIIL     The    Suevians    (a)    are    the 
next  that   claim  attention.     Possessing  tha 
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IskVge^  portion  of  Germany,  they  do  not,  like 
the  Cattians  and  Tencterians^  form  one  state 
or  community,  but  have  among  themselves 
seveml  subdivii^ioi^^  or  inferior  tribes,  known 
by  distinct  a{^>d[lations,  yet  all  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Suevians.     It  is 
th6  peculiar  costom  of  this  people  to  bnud  the 
hair,  wskd  tie  it  up  in  a  knot  (b).     Between 
tbem  wid  the  vest  of  die  Germans  this  is  the 
mark  o£  disti  lictioiu «  in  their  »wn  cdimtry  it 
seizes  to  disoritninate  the  free-^bom  from  the 
dave.  If  the  satne  mode  is  seen  in  bther  states^ 
idtrodaeed  by  ties  of  consanguinity ,  or,  as  often; 
Imppens,  bydae  propensity  of  m^  to  imitate 
foiieign  maniievsi^.  the  irRStslnoes  are  rare,  and 
ooiifii^entii^]^  to  the  season  (^youth.  With 
the  Siiei^ians  ^10  custom  is  continued  throus^hi 
liib :  meh  fbr  advanced  in  years  are  seen  withi 
l3tmt  boaf^y  loeks  interuroven,  and  fastened  be-i 
hmd,  o#  iometimesgatheredifatoasliaggy  knot 
m  the  browQ  of  the  h^ad.  .  The  chiefs  are 
mate  nieely  adjusted  r.tbey  attend  ix>  oma^ 
meiit,  but  it  is  a  manly  attentbn,  not  the  spirit 
dljntrigiie  or  the  affectation  of  appearing  ami4 
able  y^  the  ey^s  of  women.     When  goingv  ta 
efi^ge  the^  enemy,  they  fancy  that  from  tkid 
high  stractore  of  their  hair  they  appem*  tallei 
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and  gtun  ah  air  of  ferocity.    Their  dress  is  a 
preparation  for  battle. 

»  XXXIX,  Thjb  Semnones  (a)  are  ambi- 
tious to  be  thought  the  most  ancient  and  re- 
spectable of  the  Siievian  na'tioil.  Their  claim 
they  think  confirmed  by  the  mysteries  of  re- 
ligion«  On  a  stated  day  a  procession  is  made 
into  a  wood  consecrated  in  ancient  timc^,  and 
neindered  awful  by  auguries  deli^r(^  down 
from' age  to  age.  The  several  tribes  of  the 
same  descent  ap^ar  by  their  deputies*  The 
rites  begin  with  the  slaughter  of  a  man,  who 
is  ofiered  as  a  victim,  and  thus  their  barbarous 
Worship  is  celebrated  by  an  act  of  horror. 
The  grove  is^  beheld  with  superstitious  terix>r. 
No  man  enters  that  holy  sanctuary  without 
being. bound  with  a  chain,  thereby  denoting 
his  humble  sense  of  his  own  condition,  and 
the  superior  attributes  of  the  deity  that  fills  the 
place.  Should  h§.  happen  to  fieiU,  he  does  not 
presume  to  rise,  but  in  that  grovelling  state 
makes  his<  way  out  of  the  wood.  The  doc* 
trine  intended  by  t^bigotry is,  that  fromthis 
spot  the  whole  nation  derives  its  origin,  and 
tliiat  here  is  the  sacred  mansion  of  the  all* 
ruling  mind,  the  supreme  God  of  the  uni-* 


'     N 
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i^rse  (i),  who  holds  every  thing  elae  in  a 
chain  of  dependence  on  his  will  and  pleasure. 
To  these  tenets  much  credit  arises  from  the . 
weight  and  influence  of  the  Semnone^,  a  po« 
pulous  nation,  distributed  into  a  hundred  can- 
tons, and  by  the  vast  extent  of  their  territory 
entitled  to  consider  themselves  as  the  bead  of 
the  Suevian  natiqn. 

.  XL.  Thb  Langobards  (a)  exhibit  a  con- 
tyast  to  the  people  last  described.  Their  dig- 
nity is  derived  from  the  jmucity  of  their  num- 
bers. Surrounded  as  they  are  by  great  and 
powerful  nations,  they  live  independent,  ow- 
ifig  their  security  not  to  mean  compliances, 
but  to  that  warlike  spirit  with  which  they 
encounter  danger.  To  these  succeed  in  regu- 
\pf  order  the  Reudignians  (6),  the  Aviones, 
^LQgles,  and  Varinians :  the  Eudocians,  Nui- 
thones,  and  Siiardonians,  all  defended  by  ri- 
vers, or  embosomed  in  forests.  In  these  seve- 
ral tribes  there  is  nothing  that  merits  attention, 
except  that  they  all  agree  to  worship  the  god- 
dess Earth?  or  as  they  call  her  Herth  (c), 
whom  they  consider  as  the  commoA  mother 
of  all-  This  divinity,  according  to  their  no- 
tion, interposes  in  human  affairs,  and,  at  times, 
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visits  the  several  nations  of  the  globe*  A  sa^' 
crfid  grore  on  an  island  {d)  in  the  Nortjiern- 
Ocean  is  dedicated  to  her.  There  stands  hep 
sacred  chariot,  covered  with  a  vestment,  to  be 
touched  by  the  priest  only.  When  she  takes 
her  seat  in  this  holy  vehicle,  he  becomes  im^ 
mediately  conscious  of  her  presence,  and  in  his 
fit  of  enthusiasm  pursues  her  progress.  Hie 
chariot  is  drawn  by  cows  yoked  together.  A 
general  festival  takes  pkice,  and  public  rejoic^ 
ings  are  heard,  wherever  the  goddess  directs 
her  way.  No  war  is  thought  of ;  arms^  are  laid 
aside,  and  the  sword  is  sheathed.  Thesweeti 
of  peace  ^e  known,  and  then  only  relished* 
At  length  the  same  priest  declares  the  goddess 
sa.tisfied  with  h^r  visitation,  and  re->conducti« 
her  to  her  sanctuary.  The  chariot  with  the 
sacred  mantle,  and,  if  we  may  believe  report^ 
the  goddess  herself,  are  purified  in  a  secret 
lake.  In  this  ablution  certain  slaves  officiate^ 
and  instantly  perish  in  the  water.  Hence  th^ 
terrors  of  superstition  are  more  widely  diffiis* 
ed ;  a  religious  horror  seizes  every  mind,  and 
aU  are  content  in  pious  ignorance  to  venerate 
that  awfiil  mystery^  which  no  man  can  see^ 
mid  live.  This  part  of  the  Suevian  nation 
(Stretdies  away  to  the  most  remote  and  un*^ 
known  recesses  of  Germany 
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XLL  Oar  the  banks  of  the  Danube  (foi 
W8s)ull  n0\«i  pursue  that  rirer,  in  the  same 
manner  as  wa  have  traced  ti^  course  of  the 
Rhine),  the  first  and  nearest  state  is  that  of  the 
Herknundunans  (a))  a  people  in  alliance  with 
Rome^  aetihg  always  with  fidelity,  and  lor  that 
Beaton  aHowed  to  trade  not  only  on  the  fron«> 
tier,  but  eve»  within  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
They  aire  seen  at  krge  in  the  healrt  of  Our 
splendid  colony  in  the  prorinoe  of  Khie^a, 
without  so  much  as  a  guard  to  watch  their 
mofipns.  To  the  rest  of  the  Germany  we  dis« 
pky'camps  and  legions^  but  to  the  Hermiin*^ 
durians  we  grant  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
seeing  our  houses  and  our  elegant  villas.  Hiey 
behold  the  splendour  of  the  Romans,  but  witb* 
out  avarice,  or  a  wish  to  enjoy  it.  in  the 
territories  of  these  people  the  Elbe  takes  its 
rise  (b)^  a  celebrated  riveir,  and  formerly:  well 
known  to  the  Romans.  At  pmsent  we  only 
bear  of  its  name. 

XLIL  CoiffTiouoirsto  the  last^rmentioned 
people  lies  the  country  of  the  Notiscaiis  (a)^ 
and  next  in  order  the  Marcomannians  (&):aiid^ 
the  Quadians.  0£  these  the  Marcoinannians^ 
are  tlie  most  eminent  for  their  ^Ktrength  ao^ 
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military  glory. ' ,  The;  very  territory  now  in 
their  poissession  is  the  reward  of  valouri*  ac- 
quired by  the  expulsion  of  the  Boians.  Nor 
have  the  Narisc»i:£s  or  Qiiadians  degenerated 
from  their  ancestors.  As  far  as  Germany  is 
Washed  by  the  I>anube,  these  three:  n;»tions 
extend  along  the  banks,  ami  fptm.thj^ffroRtier 
of  the  country.  The  Mareomanmans  and  the 
Quadians,  Mrithih  our  own  memory,  obeyed  a 
race  of  kings,  born  amoag  themselves,  the  illus- 
trious iissue  of  Maroboduus  (c)  and  of  Tudrus. 
Foreign  princes  at  present  sway  the  sceptre ; 
but  the  strength:  of  their  monarchy  (d)  de- 
pends upon  the » countenance  and  protection 
<»f  Rome.  To  our  arms  they  are  ntft  often 
indebted :  we  cboose  rather  to  supply  them 
with  money. 

XLIII.  At  the  back  of  the  Marcoman- 
hians  and  Quadians  lie  several  nations  of  con* 
siderable  force,  such  as  the  Marsignians  (a)f 
the  Gothinians,  the  Osians,  and  the  Burians/ 
In  dress  and  language  the  two  last  resemble 
the  Suevians.  The  Gothinians,  by  their  use 
of  the  Gallic  tongue,  and  the  Osians  by  the 
dialect  of  Pannonia,  are  evidently  not  of  Gei^ 
man  original.     A  further  proof  arises  froih 
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Mi  SBhmittiiig  to  the  diagcaceof  paying  tri. 
bute,  imposed  upon  them  as  aliens  and  intmd- 
ers^vpartly  by  the  Sarmatians,  and  partly  by 
the  Quadians.  The  Gothinians  have  still 
more  reason  to  blush ;  they  submit  {b)  to  the 
drudgery  of  digging  iron  ia  the  mines.  But 
a  small  part  of  the  open  and  level  country  is 
occupied  by  these  several  nations :  they  dwdl 
chiefly  in  forests,  or  on  the  summit  of  that 
continued  ridge  of  mountains  (c),  by  which 
Suevia  is  divided  and  separated  from  other 
tribes  that  lie  still  more  remote.  Of  these  the 
Lygians  (d)  are  the  most  powerful,  stretching 
to  a  great.extent,  and  giving  their  name  to  a 
number  of  subordinate  communities.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  the  most  considerable; 
namely,  the  (e)  Arians,  the  Hekecones,  the 
Manimians, .  the  Ely sians,  and  Naharvalians. 
H^.last  shew  a  grove  famous  for  the  anti^ 
quity  of  its  reUgious  rites.  The  priest  appears 
in  a  female  dress.  The  gods  whom  they  wor« 
ship  are>  in  thelanguage  of  the  country^  known 
by  the.name  of  Alcis^by  Roman  interpreters 
said .  to  be  Caidtor  and  Pollux  (/).  There  are, 
indfied,  no  idols  in  their  country ;  no  symbolic 
fepKS(9ntati<m ;  no  traces  of  for^^n  supersti^ 
tion.    And  yet  their  two  deities  are  adored 
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k  tbe  dwr&cter  of  y  omg  ttien  cMii  brotbierik 
Tlie  Arkubs  are  sot  only  sopeiior  to  tbsd  otliet 
ixihei  above^mentibocd^  but  artt  also  mor* 
fierce  and  sava^^  Not  contenft  with  theif 
BaturnI  ferocity,  they  study  ta  make  them^ 
aelves  still  mom  grim  and  horrible  by  ennty 
addition  that  art  can  devise^  Hieir  shielda 
ike  black ;  their  bodies  painted  of  a  deept^ 
kmr  (g) ;  apd  the  darkest  night  is  their  ttttie 
for  msfaitig  td  battie.  The  sudden  sur^risa 
and  funereal  gltoom  of  such^  a^  band  of  idaM0 
warriors  are  sure  ta  strike  a  paliic  thrdtt^  Um 
adverse  anpy^  who  fly  the  fiield,  a^  if  a  legion 
ckfdewoQs  had  broke  looae  to  attack  diem:  so 
trije  it  is  that  in  every,  engagenient  the  eye  is 
first  cjniquered.  Beyond  the  Lygians  the  next 
state  is  that  of  the  Gothones  (h)r  who  liva 
under  regal  government,  and  are,  by  eonse^ 
quence,  ruled  with  a  degree  of  power 'mforb 
rigorous  than  other  parts  of  Gecmany,  yet  not 
unlimited,  nor  entirely  hostile  to  civil  liberty; 
In.  the  neighbourhood  of  these  peo^e  we  find^ 
en  thri  sbb^coast^.  the  RogiailS'  and  Lettfovi^ 
ans;(i)^  Udth  ^^i^joct  'io  ioyal  anthority.  WlMa 
thhidiromid  shields  and  ^(trtsii^brdsar^ialdn^ 

« 

tiooody'.there  «re Haot^et  partiiculars  wordff 
if  ndtfiGe«  '   '  '    \  A     .:     * 
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XLIV.  The  people  that  next  occur  are 
the  Suicmes  (a),  who  may  be  said  to  inhabit 
tile  ocean  itself*  In  addition  to,  die  Btrength 
of  their  armies,  the j  have  a  powerfid  nairal 
force  (b).  The  form  of  their  ships  is  pecu* 
liar«  Every  vessel  has  a  prow  at  each  end, 
and  by  that  contrivance  is  idways  x^y  to 
make  head  either  way.     Sails  are  not  in  usew 

mam^rs,  as  often  happens  in  the  navigatio^n  of 
rivers,  take  different  stations,  and  shift  from 
4me  pbcie  to  another,  as  the  exigence  may  re- 
<|i]ire^  Riches  are  by  this  people  held  in  great 
esteem  (c) ;  and  the  public  mind,  debased. by 
tli^t  passion,  yields  to  the  government  of  one, 
with  linconditional,  with  passive  obedience* 
Despotism  is  here  fblly  gstabUshed.  The  pea<- 
p£e  are  not  allowed  to  carry  arms  in  commoHi, 
Mke  the  rest  of  the  German  nati  oo^.  Ah  i^ffi** 
€dr  i$.ap^nted  to  keep  in  a  magazine  aHl  the 
mUiter^  weapons,  and  for  this  {Purpose  a  slave 
ia always. diosen..  .For  this  policy  the'ostoa** 
sible  reason  is,  that  the  ocean  ii;  their  nlttiirai 
fence  against  foreign  invasions,  and  in  time  of 
fnm^^\  giddy  tnultitixd^i  witl}> arms  ready 
«ti  Jaiiiid^  jiooa  proceeds  from  lu^oi'y  (to  tumult 
and;  cdrnmotion*     But  tlie  truth  '^  the  jea# 
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loasy  of  a  despotic  prince  does  notthink  it  safe 
to  commit  the  careof  his  arsenal  to  the  nobles 
or  the  tnen  of  ingenuous  birth.  Even  a  ma^ 
numitted  slave  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted. 

XLV.  At  the  further  extremity  beyond 
the  Suiones  there  is  another  sea  (a),  whose 
sluggish  waters  seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  stagna^ 
tion.  By  this  lazy  element  the  globe  is  said 
to  be  encircled,  and  the  supposition  receives 
some  colour  of  probability  from  an  extraordi- 
nary phenomenon  well  known  in  those  re- 
gions. The  rays  of  the  setting  sun  (6)  con- 
tinue till  the  return  of  day,  to  brighten  the 
hemisphere  with  so  clear  a  light,  that  the  sta« 
are  imperceptible.  To  this  it  is  added  by  vul- 
gar credulity,  that  when  the  sun  begins  to  rise, 
the  sound  of  the  emerging  luminary  is  dis- 
tinctly heard,  and  the  very  form  of  the  horses, 
the  blaze  of  glory  round  the  head  of  the 
god,  is.  palpable  to  the  sight.  The  bounda^ 
ries  of  nature,  it  is  generally  believed,  tenni** 
mate  here  (c).  ^  ( 

On  the  coast  to  the  right  of  the  Sueviaai 
ocean  (d)  the  ^styans  have  fixed  their  habi- 
tation.    In  their  -dress  and  manners  they  re^ 


MMbk  fbe*  Suetiam,  but  tlimr  lattgcMgtf  hai^ 
MMM  nffinity  to  the  dialect  of  Britain,  fhey 
yfiftmhip  the  mbther  of  the  gcid^  (el),  tlkr 
figure  <if  a  nfild  boA¥  isr  the  symbal  of  tfceit* 
MtyeMtitiAii ;  add  Ifes' wh<y  biis  tbait  emblem 
AlMUt  Ihot,  thttikd  himsfetr  secure  eten  in  thd 
thickest  ranks  of  thte  enemy,  wthout  any 
liMd  df  mxMj  or  any  other  mode  of  defence^* 
TI^  use  of  iron  isr  unkncwn,  and  their  general 

indapOQ  i&  a  club.  In  the  chltivation  of  corn, 

♦  ■  •. 

And  otiler  fruits  of  4he  earth,  they  labour  withf 
ddoi^  patience  ^an  ils  consistent  with  the  na«< 
1»md  laziness  of  "the  Gefrmans.  Their  industry 
]#  exerted  in  another  instance  r  they  explore 
the  seei  for  amber,  in  their  language  called' 
0>x«<r#£  (e),  and  are  the  only  people  who  ga-' 
Atef  that  curious  substance.  It  is  generally 
Ibund  among  the  shallows;  sometimes  on  the 
sbDve.    Concerning  the  nature  or  the  causei* 

r  t 

of  this  concretion,  the  barbarians,  with  their' 
usual  want  of  curiosity,  make  no  enquiry. 
Attcmgst  other  supei^fluities  discharged  by  thef 
iea^  this  substance  lay  long  neglected,  till  Ro- 
man luxury  gare  it  a  name,  and  brought  It^ 
into  request.  To  the  savages  it  is  6{  no  nt^e.' 
They  gather  it  in  rude  heaps,  and  offer  ft  to 
,  Me  Without  any  form-  or  poSsh,  wondering; 
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i^t  t^e  price  th^y  receive  fi>r  it*:  The^e  Ut!eii-» 
floa  to  think  that  amber  is  a  -distilldlftoiA  ifonk 
certain  trees  (/)»  since  in  the  transparent  i»e«^ 
<iium  we  see  a  variety  of  inserts,  ^nd  ^vea  vm^ 
Vtuils  of  the  wingy  which^  heiiijg  C9.fight  in  th#: 
viscous  fluids  are  afterwards^  when  it  growa. 
hard,  incorporated  with  it*  It  is  prolialblf ^ 
^erefofe,  that  as  the  east  has  its  lu!!|pttiianf>r 
plantations,  where  balm  and  fra^nkincens^  pef t' 
tpire  through  the  pores  of  trj^eis,  so  the  c^tW 
nentsand  islands  of  the  west  have  their  pr^Ufio; 
groves,  whose  juices,  fermeated  by  thehett^oj^ 
the  suuj^  dissolve  into  a  liquid  matter,  whidk 
&lb  into  the  sea,and»  beii^  there  condensedi; 
is  afterwards  dbcharged  by  the  winds  aod^ 
waves  on  the  opposite  shore.  If  you  umk^ 
an  experiment  of  amber  by  1^  appUcatipii  of 
fire,  it  kindles  like  a  torch,  emitting  a  fragrant 
flame,  and,  in  a  little  time,  taking  the.tepM^. 
cious  nature  of  pitch  or  rosin.  Bey^pd  thp^ 
Suiones  we  next  find  the  nation  qf  SitoAes  (g),. 
diffeiring  in  nothing  from  the  former,  exc^t 
the  tai^eness,  with  which  they  suffer  a  womaa. 
to  reign  over  them.  Of  this  people  it  is  ^ncttf 
enough  to  say  that  they  hate  degei»Brated; 
from  civil  liberty :  theyare  sunk  below  slavery 
itself.  At  this  pjLace  ends  the  territory  f^  th« 
Suevians«  i.  ; 
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XLVI.  Whb'Ther  the  Peuciiiians  (a)^  tke. 
Venedians,  and  Fennians  are  to  be  accounted 
Germans^  or  classed  with  the  people  of  Sanaa- 
tia  (b\  is  a  point  not  easy  to  foe  determined: 
tiiough  the  Peacinians,  called  b j  some  the 
Bastarnians,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the 
Germans.  They  use  the  same  language :  their 
dress  and  habitations  are  the  same,  and  they 
are  equally  inured  to  sloth  and  filth.  Of  late, 
howeter,  in  consequence  of  frequebt  intermar- 
riages  between  their  leading  chieftains  and  the 
femilies  of  Sarmatia^  they  have  been  tainted 
with  the  manners  of  that  country.  The  Ve-» 
nediahs  are  a  counterpart  of  the  Sarmatians: 
Ske  tbem  they  lead  a  wandering  life,  and  sap-> 
port  themaelVJ^s  by  plunder  amidst  the  woods 
and  mountains,  that' separate  the  Feucinians 
and  tihe  Fennians.  They  are,  notwithstand-^ 
kig,  to  be  ascribed  to  Germany,  inasmuch  a» 
they  have  settled  habitations,  know  the  use  of 
shields,  and  travel  always  on  foot,  remarkable 
for  their  swiftness.  The  Sarmatians^  on  the 
contrary,  live  altogether  on  horseback  or  in 
waggons.  Nothmg  can  equal  the  ferocity  of 
the  Fennians  (c),  nor  istiere  any  thing  so  dis* 
gusting  as  their  filth  and  poverty.     Without 
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ams^witlwaAbors^s^diidwkkmit  afixtd  place' 
a£  dJbodsy  tbsy  ksd  a  ragrMt  life ;.  tii^r  food/ 
iSae  coAMoii  berboge ;  the  skins  of  beasts  their 
only  clotbing ;  aeid  the  bare  f  arth  tbeii"  f  i^atvr 
iflBg^place.  For  their  cht«f  support  they  depend 
6&  tkdir  arrbirs^.  to  which,  foor  want  of  iroD, 
liiey  prefix  a  pointed  bone.  The  womesi  follow 
the  cbad^  in  company  with  thie  meoy  and  daim 
tibei?  share  of  the  prey.  To  protect  their  bn 
Icmts  from  the  fury  of  wild  beasts,  and  the  in* 
elemoAcy  of  the  weartber,  they  make  a  kind  of 
eradle  amidst  the  branches  of  trees  interwotens 
together,  and  they  know  no  other  expedient. 
The  youth  of  the  country  hatne  the  same  babi« 
tatMin,  and  amidst  the  trefes  old  age  is  rocked 
to  rest.  Savage  as  this  way  of  life  may  seem^; 
t^iey  prefer  it  to  the  drudgery  of  the  field,  the 
kibour  of  building,and  the  painful  vicissitudes 
6f  hope  and  fear,  which  always  attend  the  de-^ 
fence  and  the  acquisition  of  property.'  Secure 
against  the  passions  of  men,  and  fsiuring  no-* 
'  l^ing  from  the  anger  of  the  gods,  they  have 
attained  that  uncommon  state  of  felicity,  in 
which  there  is  no  craving  left  to  fbrmasingW 
wish  (d). 
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The  rest  of  what  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
is  too  much  involved  in  fable,  of  a  colour  with 
the  accounts  of  the  Hellusians  and  the  Oxio* 
nians,  of  whom  we  are  told,  that  they  have  the 
human  face,  with  the  limbs  and  bodies  of  wild 
beasts.  But  reports  of  this  kind,  unsupported 
by  proof,  I  shall  leave  to  the  pen  of  others* 
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I. 

XO  transmit  to  posterity  the  lives  and  cha- 
racters of  ilhtstfious  men^  was  an  office  fre« 
quently  perlbmied  in  ancient  times.  Eren 
in  the  present  age,  incurious  as  it  is  about  its 
own  concerns  (a)y  the  same  gdod  custom  has" 
prevailed,  whenever  a  great  and  splendid  vir«< 
tue  has  foeen  able  to  surmount  those  two  per-* 
nicious  vices  (6),  which  not  only  infest  small^ 
communities,  but  are  likewise  the  bane  of  large 
and  flourishing  cities ;  I  mean  the  vices  of  In-* 
sensibility  to  merit,  on  the  one  hand,  and  envy, 
on  Ae  othen  With  regard  to  the  usage* of 
antiquity,  it  is  further  observable,  that;  in  those* 
early  seasons  of  virtue,  men  were  led  ^^y  thd 
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impulse  of  a  generous  spirit  to  a  course  of  ac- 
tion worthy  of  being  recorded;  and,  in  like 
manner,  the  writer  of  genius  undertook  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  honourable  deeds, 
without  any  motives  of  flattery,  and  without 
▼lews  of  private  ambition,  influenced  only  by 
the  conscious  pleasure  of  doing  justice  to  de- 
parted merit.  Many  have  been  their  own 
historians  (c)^  persuaded  that  in  speaking  of 
themselves  they  should  display  an  honest  c6n- 
fidence  in  their  morals,  not  a  spirit  of  arro- 
gance or  vain-g]ory.  Rutilius  (d)  and  Scau- 
rus  left  an  account  of  their  own  lives,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  narrative  has  never  been  called ' 
in  question ;  so  true  it  is,  that  the  age,  whicb 
is  most  fertile  in  bright  examples,  is  the  best 
qualified  to  make  a  fair  estimate  of  them. 
For  Iflie  present  undertaking,  which  professes 
to  review  the  life  oC  ?•  great  man  now  ho  more, 
I  judged  it  tadcessary  to  premise  an  apology, 
led  as  I  'dnh  l>y  the  naturiB  of  my  subject/  to 
encounter  an  evil  period  (e)^  in  whiqh, every. 
virtue  struggled  with  adversity  and  oppressipn.. 

f  •  ■' 

II.  We  have  it  upon,  record,  that  Aru- 
leiH}$  Rusticus  (a),, for  the  pafiegyri<^  of  Psetus 
THrasebi  and  Herennius  Seq^ecio  (&),  for  4;hat 
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tf  Ifelvidios  Priacas,  were  both  capitally  cin-- 
victed.  Nor  was  it  enough  that  those  exceU 
leat  authors  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  tyrant's 
power ;  persecution  raged  against  their  hookey 
and,  by  an  order  to  the  triumvirs,  in  the  fortiiU' 
and  the  place  of  popular  convention,  the  itio* 
auments  of  genius  perished  in  the  flames^ 
The  policy  of  the  times,  no  doubt,  intended: 
that  in  the  same  fire  the  voice  of  the  Roman- 
people  should  be  stifled,  the  freedom  of  the 
^nate  destroyed,  and  the  sentiments  of  the^ 
human  heart  (c)  suppitessed  for  ever.  To; 
complete  the  work,  all  sound  philosophy  wa$» 
proscribed,  every,  liberal  art  was  drivep  intd 
banishment,  and  nothing  fair  and  honourably' 
was  suifiered  to  remain.  Of  our  passive  tem«^ 
per  we  gave  ample  proof ;  and  as  former  tilne^ 
had  tasted  of  liberty  even  to  a  degree  of  licen- 
tiousness^ so  we  exhausted  the  bitter  cup  o^ 
slavery  to  the  very  dregs.  Restrained  by  tiie 
terrors  of  a  merciless  inquisition  from. the 
commerce  of  hearing  and  speaking,  and*,  by- 
consequence,  deprived  of  all  exchange  of  seti^ 
timent,  we  should  have  resigned  our  memory 
with  our  other  faculties,  if  to  forget  had  been 
as  easy  as  to  submit  in  silence  (d). 
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III.  At  lengthy  iBdeed^  We  bt^n  to  retiv# 
firom  oar  lethargy ;  but  we  revive  by  slornds^ 
grees,  though  tiie  emperor  Nerva  {a)^  in  tkie 
beginning  of  this  glorious  dSfBf  found  mesir«tO| 
reconcile  two  things,  till  then  deemed  mcoEOh 
patible ;  namely,  civil  liberty  and  the  ptesro^ 
gativeof  the  prince;  though  his  suoceseorTraiM 
^n  continues  to  heal  o«ur  wounds,  and  by  a 
just  and  wise  administration  to  diffuse  the 
bliessings  of  peace  and  good  order  through 
Qvery  part  of  the  empire ;  and  though  it  is  ap«^ 
parent,  that  hopes'  of  db^  constitution  are  now 
conceived  by  all  orders  of  xxten,  and  not  only 
cosiceivedy  but  rising  erery  hour  mto  confi-* 
d^Ace  and  public  security  (b).  And  yet^ 
such  is  the  infirmity  of  th^  human  mind,  that,' 
^ven  in  this  juncture,  the  remedy  operates 
more  slowly  than  the  disease.  Fm  as  tbei 
body  natural  is  tardy  m  its  growth,  and  rafwd 
ia  dec^^,  so  the  powers  of  genius  are  more 
9^ily:  jQ^linguishied  than  proiooted  ta  theii^ 
fym  li^^to^ityL  There  is  a  cfaanb  in  indolence 
that  worlds  by  imperceptible  degree;  andthab 
Uatless  inactivity y  which  at  first  is  irksome, 
grows  ;delightful  in  the  end. 
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'  Need  I  mention  that  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
years  (c),  a  large  portion  of  hi^mtm  .  life  I 
many  fell  by  unavoidable  accidents, .and  the 
most  illustrious  men  in  Rome  were.put  ofFby 
the  insatiate  cruelty  of  the  prince  ?  A  few  of 
us,  it  is  true,  have  survived  the  slaughter  of 
our  feUowcitizeos ;  I  had  almost  said,  Mre 
have  £Birviyed  ourselves :  for  in  that  chasm, 
^hich  slavery  made  in  our  existence,  n^e  can* 
not  be  aaid  to  have  lived,  but  r atljieir  ;|o  hav^ 
crawtled  in  silence^  the  young  towards  the  d^ 
^^repitude  of  age,  and  the  old  to  dishonourable 
gloves.  Andy^tJ  shall  not  regret  the  time  I 
have  spent  in  reviewing  those  days  of  despot* 
•sm  J  :oh  the  Icqntrary,  it.  is  my  intention, 
evw  in  such  weak  colouring  as  mine,  to  give 
ft  mi^morial  of  oUr  slavery  (d),  that  it  may 
stand  in  contrast  .to  the  felicity  of  the  present 
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In  the  meaoL*  tim$^  the  following  tract  is  de- 
dicated  to  thq  qiemoryof  Agricola,  my  father- 
in^ajiv.  The  de$igp^  as  it  springs  from  filial 
piety,,  may  merit  a  degree  of  approbation ;  it 
will,  at  least,  be  received  with  candour* 

IV.  CisMvs  Julius  Agrtcoxa  was  born 
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4t  the  flnctent  and  mspectaUe  eobtiy  af  Fo- 
rojulitim  (4s)«  His  gmad&xhety  by  the  ma^ 
femal  as  well  as  the  paternal  line^  served  tlui 
office  of  imperial  procurator  (b) ;  a  trust  qf 
importance^  which  always  confers  the  eque$i* 
tfian  dignity.  His  father,  Julius  Greciniifi  (e^ 
was  a  member  of  the  senate,  distiogmslittd 
hy  his  eloquence  unci  philosophyv  His  me* 
lit  gave  umbrage  to  Caligofai.  Being  <xym^ 
manded  by  that  emperor  to  oitdertakid  lk»  . 
proseciition  of  Marcus  Silaiias  (df),  herefiiMcl 
to  comply,  and  was  put  to  death;  Julia  Pro^^ 
cilia  (cf),  AgricoWs  mother,  was  mspected  fbr 
•die  purity  of  her  manners^  Under  her  care, 
and  as  it  were  in  her  bosom,  the  tender  miMl 
of  the  son  was  trained  to  science  and  every  li>> 
beral  accomplishment.  His  own  ingetRtdua 
disposition  guarded  him  against  the  seductions 
of  pleasure.  To  that  happy  temperament  w^ 
added  the  advantage  of  pursuing  his  studied 
at  Marseilles  (f)j  that  seat  of  learning,  where 
the  refinement  of  Greece  were  happily  blend- 
ed with  the  sober  mann^ra  of  provincial  eco-- 
nomy* 

He  has  often  declared  in  my  hearing,  that  •. 
in  the  first  ksareer  6i  youth  he  felt  himself  act-^' 
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to  philosophical  ^peculations  with  t&om 
iMtoaf  than  consisted  with  the  duties  of  a  Ro«« 
Mdfi  and  a  sc^Aiator  (^);  but  his  taste  was  sooil 
Mfdrfti^d  by  the  admonitions  of  his  mothers 
til.^tv4t  cannot  be  matter  offender,  that « 
aobHiM  find  waifm  imagination,  stf uek  with 
tlKi  iorttis  of  mortal  beauty  and  the  love  of  sci« 
ence,  should  aspire  to  reach  the  glory  of  tbd 
philosophic  character.  As  he  grew  up  to 
Ilia^Odd^  his  jfiper  judgement  weaned  him 
ftlGtti  t^bftf  pu^sutfSy  and  dunng  the  rest  of  Im 
1^  hs  preserved,  what  is  difficult  to  attain^ 
fhdt  fi^mperatejudgemetyt,  which  knows  wherd 
t»  isi  fhd'  bounds  even  of  wisdom  itself. 

ft 

....  -  ^ 

V«  Hig  first  mdiments  of  mititary  know^ 
ledge  were  acquired  in  Britain  («),  tinder  the 
eon4teM^  df  Suetonius  Paulinus,  that  estpefl^ 
enced  offieer ;  active,  vigilant^  yet  mUdin  Cijm^ 
mM^.  Agricok  wae  soon  ^iisciiiguibhed  by 
]|ii»  geiieiral,  and  selected  to  hve  with  him  at 
)^a^<|aar«ei^  (b).  Honoured  ih  thi»  mM^ 
nef,'  he^  did  not/  a)ft  is  usual  widv  yo&ng  men^ 
mix  rio«  and  di^|)ation  with  aotual  service; 
dor  di^  heavailhimself  of  his  i^ankof  milltafy 
Cribune  to  obtain  kave  of  absence  (c),  in  or^^ 

o  2 
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rancc  oCihis  duty.  To  know  th^  proyiaccV 
and  makehiiriself  known  to  the  army ;  to  leiucQ 
from  men  of  experience,  and  emulate  the  best 
^examples  ;  to  seek  no  enterprise  with  a  for* 
ward  spirit,  and  to  decline  none  with  timid 
caution,  were  the  rules  he  laid  down  to  hixn^ 
stlf;  prudent  with  valour,  and  brave  without 
ostentation* 

A  more  active  campaign  had  never. been 
known,  nor  was  Britain  at  any  time  $b  fieroeljr 
disputed  (d).  OUr  veteran  forces  .were;  put 
to  the  sword;  our  coJ^nies  smoked  on  tlw 
ground ;  and  the  legions  were  intercepted;  on 
their  march.  The  struggle  was  then  for  life ; 
we  fought  afterwards  for  faine  and.  Victbry. 
Iri.a:  junctujre  so  big  iv\%h  danger,  though  the 
i^ndiiqtof  the  wai*  was  in  dth^^r  hounds,  and  the 
gjlory  qf  irejeovering :  tli,e  .province  was  justly 
asti&bed;  to  %h^  ;comm»i»^  v  in  phief,  yet  jso  fair 

« 

9»  opfioii*tunity  did  not  feil  to  improve  ^youjig 
c#c$r,  iandi plant  in  his  mind  the  early  ^ed$ 
pf  military  ambititin.  « :  The  love  of  fl^iie  ti^ok 
possession  of  him,  that  principle  of  noblt 
mimls,  but  out  of  seaison  in  an  evil  |)eiiod| 
when  virtue  wflfeted  by  sinister  constructions^ 
aftd  fi'dii  fin  illusftripu.^  name  the  danger,  nfm 
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as  |Kat  as  from  the  most  pernicious  cha* 
ract6r» 


*  yi.  Het  returned  from  Britain  to  enter  on  ' 
the  gradation^^  of  the  civil  magistracy,  and 
married  Domitia  Decidiana,  a  lady  of  high 
rank  and  splendid  descent.  By  that  alliance 
he  gained  an  accession  of  strength  and  credit, 
that  served  to  forward  him  in  the  road  to  pub« 
lie  honours.  The  conjugal  state  proved  a 
source  of  domestic  happiness*  They  lived  in 
perfect  harmony,  endeared  by  the  tenderest 
affection,  and^eachjikscribingto  the  other  the 
felicity  vrhich  they . enjpyed.  .But  the  merit 
oFiDeoidiana  ■  dauld  aiot  be  too  much  gMcknow-? 
kdged.  The  "praise,  of  a  valuable  wife  should 
always  rise  in  proportion  to  the  weight  ofcen^ 
mv0y  that  falls  on  such  as  violate  the  nuptuo^ 
unions       . 


•  \  Agribola  obtained  t^ofBce  of  :qi]p$l»r  (a); 
and  the  'province  of  Asia^  ,of  which  S^vius  Ti-» 
tkmiis^&)  wa^  procorisul,  fell  to!  Ms  lot;  N/eir 
Act  ^  the  place  .nor  the  governor  could  wajp 
lis int^rity:  The  wealth  of  the  inhabitanfei 
inHted  the  bind  of  mpacity  ;.9Ad  Titisflyus^  by 
tbfjbia&ofeJli^  natufe^propfe  tQjQ^t%of  ayari^e* 
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WM  rfady,  on  terms  of  tnntml  eoaaiyftOM,  (• 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  of  guilt  and  plnoderf 
but  Agricola  maintained  his  honour  and  bin 
principles.  During  his  stay  in  Asia  bis  &mily 
was  increased  by  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  who 
proved  soon  after,  when  he  lost  Im  infant  soiit 
a  source  of  consolation.  The  intermediAto 
space  between  the  expiration  of  his  qu»st<ir*r 
ship  and  his  advancement  to  the  post  of  trit 
bune  of  the  people,  he  had  the  prudence  to 
pass  in  calm  tranquillity.  Even  during  ibo 
year  of  his  tribuneship  (c)  he  acted  wid)  the 
same  reserve,  aware  of  those  disastrous  6mtB$ 
when,  under  die  tyranny  of  Nero's  reign,  tbi 
want  of  exertion  was  die  truest  wisdom.  Ha 
discharged  the  office  of  [H«tor  with  the  si^tnO 
moderation  cmd  silent  dignity,  having  no  oot 
oaaion,  as  his  good  fortune  would  have  it,  to 
sit  in  judicature  (d).  That  branch  of  the  mat 
gistrate's  business  did  not  fall  to  his  share.  The 
pageantry  of  public  spectacles,  which  belong* 
ed  tohis  department,he  conducted  with  econot 
my  and  magnificence,  short  of  profasipOf  yet 
M^ith  dud  regard  to  popularity.  In  the  £o\hm¥ 
hig  i^eign,  being  appointed  by  Galba  one  of 
l9^>.coi)MnissibMrs  to  inspect  the  state  of  obla« 
H^«(t«  iho  several;  tiSkQples  (e),  he  maiiagad 


tlie  eiiqiiify  with  so  nmch  ddU  and  weU^tem^ 

pered  judgemeiy;,  that  no  species  of  sacrik-» 

.  ^ous  rapine^  except  t^  pluoder  cosmmitted 

bj  NerOf  was  sufiered  to  pass  without  redress* 

VIL  In  the  course  of  (a)  the  feUowing 
jear  a  dreadful  misfortune  happened  in  bis, 
family 9  and  proved  to  him  a  severe  stroke  of. 
afflicti0n.  A  descent,  from  Odio's  fleet,  which 
roved  about  in  quest  of  depredajtionsi  was 
made  on  die  coast  of  liguria.  The  freeboot* 
ers  plundered  the  city  of  Intemelium  (b)^  and 
in  dieir  hry  mcudered  A^ricola  s  mother,  then 
nsiding  up<Hi  her  own  estate.  They  kid 
waste  her  lands^  and  went  off  with  a  consider^* 
able  booty.  Agricdb  set  out  immediately  to 
pay  tl^  last  tribute  of  filkl  piety,  «nd  being 
informed  on  his  way,  that  Vespasian  aspired 
to  the  imperial  dignity,  he  declared  at  once  m 
&vour  of  that  party. 

.  In  the  beginning  of  the  new  reign  (c),  diai 
government  of  Rome,  and  the  whole  admini- 
5trati0n,ceatnsd  in  Mucianus,Domitian  being, 
a|:  that  time,  too  young  for  buisinesfi,  and^frjufi 
file  ekva;tion  [df  his  father  ehdming  no  Ojtliex 
paiifilegp  dian  that  of  being  debauched  imd 
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jiipofligate  without  controul.  Agricola  was  dis- 
patched to  raise  new  levies.  He  executed  that 
cbmmission  with  so  much  zeal  and  credit  to 
himself,  that  Mucianus  advanced  him  to  the 
command  of  the  twentieth  legion  (rf),  then 
quartered  in  Britain,  and  for  some  time  un* 
willing  to  sweat  fidelity  to  Vespasian.  The 
officer,  who  had  the  command  of  that  corps^ 
was  suspected  of  seditious  practices,  and  the 
men  had  carried  their  insolence  to  such. a: 
pitch,  that  th^y  were  even  formidable  to  the 
consular  generals.  Their  commander  was  of 
praetorian  rank ;  but  either  on  account  of  his 
own  disaffection,  or  the  turbulent  spirit  of  the 
soldiers,  his  authority  was  too  feeble.  Agri* 
cola  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  legion^ 
and  to  the  task  of  punishing  the  guilty.  He 
acquitted^iimself  with  consummate  address, 
and  singular  m^eration,  wishing  that  the  men 
should  have  the  ni^pqi  of  voluntary  compli- 
ance, and  not  seem  to  have  yielded,  with  sullen 
iulbniission,  to  the  authoritjf  of  their  geneteU 


'V»Vni.  Thb  government  of  Britain  was  at 
i^t  ^ime  committed  to  Yettius^  B<^lanus  {a)j 
ft  man  of  mil^eb  dtspositiob  than  i^onsistBd 
iM»h  itbe  getiiUs^  those  ferocious  isl^ideirs. 
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A^M^^  tlmtlmimglitiUrtBe^  to  edipM  hia 
i»iperidrofficer>;restraiDedhid  martial  ardour^: 
siibinitting^  with  d^fermoe  to  Ms  commander 
in  cbie^  and^  *  in  every  part  of  his  conduct^ 
uniting  to  his  love  of  glory  a  due  regard  for 
the  service,     fiolanus  i¥as  soon  recaHed,  and 
Petilios  Cerealis  (6)9  an  officer  of  consular 
rank,  succeeded  to  the  command.     The  field 
of  vaiiike  enterprise  was  laid  open  to  Agri* 
eela.     Under  the  new  commander  he  w^s,  at. 
first»  no  more  than  a  common  sharer  in  tjbe 
dangers  of  the  campaign ;  but  in  a  short  tinm 
his  talents  had  their  free  career.    The  general,; 
to  make  his  exp^iment,  sent  him  at  the  heed; 
of  detached  parties,  and  afterwards,  encourage 
edbj  theievent,  employed  him^  in  moca  im«r 
lioTtant  operations.   Agricola  never  betjrayed'^ 
^isymptom  of  ^ain  glory.    From-  the  issue  of 
bis  A]i|c^di^on3,  however  successful,  he  assuon^. 
«i  j»b  morii    It  was  the  general  that  planned 
JAi^kinearajre,  and  be  himself  was  no  more  than 
the; >h0nd:. that ^^ciited.     By  this  condiM^t, 
ltgOfO»8ift»ctioti^  but  modest  in  the  report  of 
hi43etploit4h0  gained  a  brilliant  r^pnitatioiir 
f«iQWP  ffdP;tJ»e^vy  that  attends  it.  :u.      - 

/  .IX..  X) jf ; hk  J5ct*f p,4o; iU)m«^V§»fi»iiwi  «d» 
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iiftiic^  ]um  tD  dM»|»larmisii  mnk(a)i  wad  mmk 
4£t€Qr  to  die  goveisment  of  the  pmiriiice  of 
Aquibuiia  (jb);  9$k  Bppoiatmmt  of  tke  &rsfc 
importmocei  leading  dinectij  to  the  booouts  of 
die  consulship^  to  which  be  then  aspirecl  withf 
ibB  concurrence  of  die  prince.  Tl:^  raiHtary 
mind^  trained  up  ia  the  ^icbool  of  ^kr^  is  ge-^ 
nerally  supposed  to  want  the  power  of  nice 
discriminfltion.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  camp 
is  litde  solicitous  about  forms  and  subtle  j'eaH'* 
somng ;  military  law  is  bhmt  and  sununarj^ 
and,  wher^  the  sword  resolves  all  jdifikulties, 
the  refined  discussions  of  the  forum  are  never 
pnctised/  Agricc^,  IkMrever,  indebted  to»  tta* 
tore  for  a  certain  rectitude  of  understandiii^^' 
was  not  out  of  his  sphere  (c)  ev4Bn  among  m^n^ 
vemd  in  q4]€Stions  of  jurispiudedce.  liitf 
hputs  of  boftiness  and  rekxation  luwl  4heir 
steted  periods.  In  the  council  of  the  proidtteey 
dr  on  dae  tribunal  of  justice,  he  dischat^d  the 
dhmiisof  his  station  with  awful  gravity,  intettt 
tA^iquire,  ofiken  severe,  but  more  inclined  to 
so^n  the  rigour  of  die  law.  The  ^a^tioss 
«f  tbe^s^gistmte  being  dispatched,  be  divest-^ 
ed  himself  of  his  public  character;  the  mn  iu 
authority  was  no  longer  seen.  In  his  actions 
lib  tnic^tiiip  of  arrdga&ce,  no  spleien,noikvvirice, 
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the  3we6tiiegis  of  hb  nmaten  took  nothing 
finoa  hb  mntbont  j,  nor  mis  the  impreaiioa 
Bade  foy  his  iMniiiblQ  qualitiaft  lessened  by  ttit 
tiiflesibility  of  the  jadge. 

To  msLy  of  a  character  truly  great,  th«t  kite* 
grity  and  a  spirit  above  corrupticm  made  a 
part  of  it,  were  mere  tautology,  as  injunoos 
to  his  Tirtoes,  as  it  is  unnecessary.  £ren  t^ 
low  of  fame,  that  fine  incentive  of  generbtu 
minds,  could  neither  betray  him  into  an  ostm^ 
tadous  display  of  virtue,  nor  induce  him  to 
j^eaJsUae  those  impious  arts,  that  court  ap- 
plause, and  often  supply  the  place  of  merits 
The  little  ambition  of  rbing  above  his  eoU 
leagues  vtzs  foreign  to  his  heart.  He  avoided 
all  contention  with  the  procurators  of  th* 
prince.  In  straggles  of  that  natiire  he  kBe«r 
that  vititopy  may  he  obteined  wkhottt  gloryv 
and  a  defeat  is  certetin  disgrace.  In  lest  thiui 
three  yeaia  he  was  recalled  from  his  proviiie^ 
M  take  i^on  Inm  the  consular  dignity.  The 
voice  of  &me  marked  him  out,  at  the  iMie 
time,  for  the  government  of  Britain:  dis'r» 
port  was  current,  but  neither  contrived,  nor 
enltivated,^  foy  himself    He  was  mentiow^d^ 
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Imcmae  he  v/as^  worth j.  Common  fsHse  does 
^ot  always  err:  it  often  take^  the  lead,  and 
lietermines  the  choice.  During  his  consul 
ihip  (d\  though  I  was  then  very  youngs  he 
agreed  to  a  marriage  between  me  and  his 
daughter,  who  certainly  might  have  looked 
for  a  prouder  connection.  The  nuptial  cere- 
mony was  not  performed  till  the  term  of  his 
consulship  expired.  In  a  short  time  afiter 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Britain,  with 
the .  additional  honour  of  a  seat  in  the  pon* 
4ificial  college. 


r  » 


X.  If  I  hete  pr^mme  to  offer  a  descriptioQ 
of  Britain  (a)  and  the  manners  of  the  people^ 
it  is  not  roy  idtention  to  dispute  widi  the  nipiv- 
lier  of  authors j  who  have  gone  before  me,  ei* 
ther  the  fame  of  genius,  or  diligence  in  the 
Mflearch.  The  fact  is,  Britain  was  ;subdued 
^dei  the  oond^uct  of  Agricola,  and  that  cir* 
ewlialadQel  may  Justify  the  present  attempt. 
^AsrtecfS^nt  writers  adorned  conjecture  widi 
titi  the  gra<:^s  of  langi^tge:  what  I  have  to 
tiSh»  wiU  jfiaye  no  thing. but  the  pjbin  truth  to 
ayciMCttneod  it 


/ .  ■ 
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maos^  h  the  largest.  On  the  east,  it  extends 
towards  Germany;  on  the  west,  towards 
Spain  {b) ;  and  on  the  south,  it  lies  oppaiit« 
to  the  coast  of  GauK  The  northern  extre^ 
mity  is  lashed  by  the  billows  of  a  prodigious 
tea,  and  no  land  is  known  beyond  it.  ;  This 
l^rm  of  the  island  has  been  compared  by  two 
eloquent  writers  (Livy  among  the  ancieotst 
and  >FalHUS  Rusticus  among  the  moderns)  in 
an  oblong  shield,  or  a  tWo^edged  ax.  Jim 
^mjmnson,  if  we  except  Caledonia,  may  be 
allowed  to  be  just,  and.  hence  the  shape  of  a 
part  has  been,  by  vulgar  errdr,  ascribed  to  tfans 
whole.  Caledonia  stretches  a  vast  length  of 
way  towards  the  north.  The  promoaiories, 
tbit  jut  out  into  the  sea,  renderi;heform  of  tfao 
tountry  broken  and  irregular,:  but  it  sharpens 
lo  a  point  at  the  extremity,  and  terminates  in 
theshape  of  a  wedge*  ; 

'  •    -  .  ■  •*'.-*.''■ 

*  By  Agricola's  order  the  Honianjieet  (c) 
ifcikd  round  the  northern  potl»t^twjd  made  tibe 
first  ceritaiii discovery  that  i^Ditfiin  is  an  island* 
The  cluster  of  isles  called  the  Orcades  (d), 
till  then  wholly  Unknown,  was.ip  thi9e$p^dir 
tion  added  to  the  Roman  ei»fivb>  Thaki:{e)$ 
which  had  lain  concealed  in  the  gloom  of  win* 
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tit  And  a4e{^th  6f  eterhal  sue w*^  wu  atstf  wen 
by  ottf  navigators.  Tlie  sea  in  thoie  parts  il 
said  to  be  a  aluggbh  mass  of  g^gtmteiw^ 
Ur(f)f  hardly^  jieiding  to  the  stroke  fd  tht 
aar,  and  Mvmr  agitated  b^  wrndi^and  tetstpt$tM. 
The  natural  cspise  ins^  be^  that  bigb  landb  and 


mottQtains,  whidh  oceastcm  comi»otion«iii^tbd 
^ir^.  are  deficient  in  tiipse  regiofid  ^  not  Co  mm* 
tioa  tibat  such  a  prodigious  body  of  water^  ill 
avast  and  boundteis^  oc^an,  is  headed  and  ifli-» 
pAhd  witk  diiSS^ultf .  But  a  phib^O|diicid 
sccDOOt  (^  the  oceani  a«kd  its:  pMriodicdi  mai 
tati6  is  iiot  die  design  of  ChisresiEa^:  tbe  sab*' 
ject  haft  iemployed  th^  pen  of  others.  Towtoit 
they  bsnre  said  £  sball  otdy  add,  that  there  ii 
ttot  in  ^y  other  part  of  the  world  an  expauM 
etf  valmr  idiat  rages  with  such  ttiio^tr4[$u}ed 
domlnoiiy  now  neeeiTing  the  discbai^ge  of  va* 
rious  rivers,  and,  at  tin^  dHving"  ti^i^  &ht'^ 
rents  back  to  their  source.  Nor  is  it  on  the 
tffilast:  ottly  that  the  flitt  and  reHux  of  the  tide 
aro  pereeiii^ed ;  fiM  s^nt^lf  of  the  sea  fbrceii^itft 
way  iftto  the  recesses  of  the  l€t»4  foi^iiAg 
bays  and  isknds  fn^  the  heart  of  the  cotiintrjs 
and  foaming  aiiiidiithilk^  and  mou&tftilis^  as  iii 
its  natural  dbaaufVsl. 


*    a 
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tmn  were  natives  cf  the  isbmd  (a)t  or.adven^ 
ttdiw  settkss^  is  a  question  lost  in  the  niists  df 
antiquity.  The  fiiitooB,.  like  otker  barfaaroui 
uataoaM&f  faacrena  monuments  of  their  historj^ 
Tihsy  ia^i  its  the  make  and  habit  of  iheir 
bddi^s^  antd  hente  tiasious  is&cences  ooncemi- 
ing  Iteir  .Qmgin*  The  rudcfy  hair  atad  htstjf 
limbs  of  the  CaledkHiiaos  {b)  in£ca«e.-a<Saii^ 
raasi  extraclsoa.  That :  the  Siluces  j(o)  wvBt 
AH  first  a  qdbny  of  Iberians  is  eonduded^.  iMt 
irithout  pmnbabilit j^ from; Jtheo^e  tinoturb of 
the  skin,  the  natural  curl  of  the  hair,  amtdit 
situation  of  the  country,  so  convenient  to  tho 
coastt  of  Spain.  Oa  the  i^de  opposite  th  Gaul 
ihe  iahafoitanta  ridsemfate: thoii  obighteofesiiai 
4fte  oontinent ;  but  whether  that/reseiubl^aibb 
is  the  ei&ct  o£  one  comHiba  origaty 'Ctf  of  tfae 
Ornate  m  contiguous  oations  opi?rstnig<oiil||te 
make  and  temperament  of  the  faunmsi^bM^Si 
Bupdi^t  ziot  easy  to  be  deQided.  AU/cirbsMk 
stances consiileredy  it  is  nriher  pr0Udb)e.th«b|k 
itofeny  fromGEfttl-  txboh  possession  ofa  eoobtry 
M  inyiitiagt  bf^  iito)  |)r6xinii1^  (d^i :  ^aavwi|l 
^dd'in)b0th'il9|ibns  dale  same  ridigiQtHLTtiea, 
3itd  the  ffime  (e)  Miperetifebm  ;Th&  twdiaot-- 
-guagsadif&c  but  lytlle  (f\;  InprMi^kiiigda&H 


•ger  they  dk^d^r  tile  same  &toeit^ 
^siODtinter,  !th&  awae  timiditj. .  Tfae.  Bfitoas, 
hcBttmtr^  i  nat  yet  enfeebled  by  a  loag  peace^ 
Qie**  possessed  of  abpe^ior  coimtge  (^).  .The 
jQwiis,  \re  learn  fiom  history ,  wereiermerly  a 
warlike  peopb ;  iHitdoi^,  the  consequence  <if 
4iK»:trre  tin^s,  has  debased  their  genius^  and 
nfiftae  died  with,  expiring  liberty.  Among 
^KoQi  of  the  Britons  {i%  as  have  beeil  for  jsu[>iii4^ 
ttive  sobdued^  the  sanie  degenerate  is.observ« 
jsUe^  The  freeaad  unconquered-part  of  the 
'ioatioa. retains  at.  idiis  hour  the  fierocity  of  the 
filnleiit  Gauls.  \ 

iisaSJii  TuBapeesi^  of  their  amies  consists 

iio  'va£aa6cyt  tfaoogti  Boiu&  of -their  warriors-take 

dliRs  find  to:chaiia^  (a).  The  person  of  bigh^ 

■Mt  distoit^tibn  guides  the  reins»^^  while  his  mar. 

/Jidi^B^oitens,  mounted  in  i^  fsame  r^dJ^ 

«9libf <  the  eoemji   ^he  Britma  were  ^an- 

'  ^y  governed  .4  a  r^ce  of-ti*,gs  (ilqat 

jpfcesent  ihey  are  drvided  into  laetions  under 

wdiioQs  chieftains ;  and  thb' disunion,  wBch 

pre  vents  their  acting  in  concert  for  a  public 

interest^  is  a  circumstance  highly  &vourabIe 

to  the  Roman  arms  against  a  warlike  people^ 

independent,  fi^ce,  and  obstinate^.  A  confer 
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deratifh  (c)  of  two  or  more  states  to  repel  the 
common  danger  ia  seldom  known  \  they  fight 
.in  pfifties^  and  the,  nation  is  subdued. 

The'cUmate  is  unfavourable ;  always  damp 
with  rains,  and  overcast  with  clouds.  Intense 
cold  is  never  felt.  The  days  are  longer  than 
in  our  southern  regions ;  the  nights  remark- 
ably bright,  and,  towards  the  extremity  of  the 
island,  so  very  short  {d\  that  between  the  last 
gleam  of  day  and  the  returning  dawn  the  in- 
terval  is  scarce  perceptible.  In  a  serene  sky^ 
when  no  clouds  intervene  to  obstruct  the  sight, 
the  sun,  we  are  told,  appears  all  night  lon^, 
neither  setting  in  the  west,  nor  rising  in  the 
east,  but  always  moving  above  the  hojrizoQ. 
The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  may  be,  that 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  towards  the  northern 
extremities,  being  fiat  and  level,  the  shade 
never  rises  to  any  considerable  height,  and,  the 
sky  still  retaining  the  rays  of  the  sun  {e)i  the 
he2>.venly  bodies  continue  visible. 


The  soil  doejs  not  afford  either  the  vine,  the 
olive,  or  the  fruits  of  warmer  climates :  but  it 
is  otherwise  fertile,  and  yields  corn  in  great 
plenty.    Vegetation  is  quick^in  shooting  up. 
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abd  slow  in  coming  to  maturity ^  Botbeiiedbs* 
^re  reducible  to  ibe  »m6  cause^  the  constant 
moisture  of  the  atmosphere  aqd  the  dampness 
of  the  soil.  Britain  contains,  to  reward  the 
conqueror,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  (f),  and 
other  metals.  The  sea  produces  pearls  [g)y 
but  of  a  dark  and  livid  colour.  This  defect  is 
ascribed  by  some  to  want  of  skill  in  this  kind 
of  finery :  the  people,  employed  in  gathering, 
content  them^lves  in  gleaning  what  happens . 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  shore,  whereas  in  the 
Red  Sea  the  shell-fish  are  found  clinging  to 
•the  rocks,  and  taken  alive,  i^or  my  part,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  the  British  pearl  is 
of  an  inkfioT  quality.  I  cannot  imptite  to 
«rarice  a  neglect  of  its  interest. 

XIII.  The  Britons  are  willing  to  supply 
our  armies  with  new  levies ;  the3r  pay  their 
tribute  without  a  murmur ;  and  they  perform 
all  the  services  of  government  with  alaicrity, 
provided  they  have  no  reason  to  contain  of 
oppression.  When  injured,  their  resentment 
is  quick,  sudden,  and  impatient :  they  are  con* 
quered,  not  broken-hearted ;  reduced  to  obe- 
die»cd,  not  subdued  to  slavery.  Erven  Juliiw 
Cs&sar,  the  first  of  the  Romami  (a)  who  wt 
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his  foot  ia  Britain  at  the  bead  of  an  army,  can 
only  be  said  by  a  prosperous  battle  to  have 
struck  the  natives  with  terror,  and  to  have 
made  hiois^Uf  master  of  the  searshore.  The 
discoverer,  not  the  conqueror  of  the  island,  h^ 
4id  no  more  than  shew  it  to  posterity,  BcHpe 
could  not  boast  of  a  conquest.  The  civil  wars 
broke  out  soon  after,  and,  in  that  scene  of  dis* 
tjraction,  when  the  swords  of  the  leading  mem 
were  drawn  against  their  country,  it  was  na»- 
tural  to  fose  sight  of  Britain.  Duriijg  the 
peace  that  followed,  the  same  neglect  conti^ 
nued.:  Augustus  called  it  the  wisdom  of  hi^ 
counsels  (Z>),  and  Tiberius  invade  it  ^  -rijile  ojF 
Btate-pblicy. 


/ 


That  Caligula  meditated  an  ijf^viEi^ion  i^ 
Britain  {d)  is  a  fee*  well  kpown ;  but  the  ex- 
peditiony  like  his  mighty  preparations  ag^ns^ 
Germany,  was  rendered  ^bprtive  by  tbe.cftr 
pricious  temper  of  the  i^an,  resply«ig  aln^qy* 
without  consideration,  and  repenting  l^ithowt 
^  experiment.  The  grand  enterprise  was  re- 
serve for  the  emperor  Claudius  (d%  who 
ti^n&ported  into  Britain  an  army  composed  of 
regular  legions,  besides  a  large  body  of  auxi- 
liaries.   With  the  officer^  appointed  to  con- 

H  2 
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duct  the  war,  he  joined  Vespasian,  who  there 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  success  which  after^ 
wards  attended  him.  Several  states  wei?e  con- 
quered, kings  were  led  in  captivity,  and  the 
Fat^s  beheld  Vespasian  giving  an  earnest  of 
his  future  glory. 

XIV.  The  first  ofBcer  of  consular  rank, 
that  commanded  in  Britain,  was  Aulus  Plau- 
tius  (a).  To  him  succeeded  Ostorius  Sca- 
pula (b) ;  both  eminent  for  their  military  cha- 
racter. Under  their  auspices  the  southern 
part  of  Britain  took  the  form  of  a  province, 
and  received  a  colony  of  veterans  (c).  Cer- 
tain districts  were  assigned  to  Cogidunus,  a 
king  who  reigned  over  part  of  the  country. 
He  lived  within  our  own  memory,  preserving 
always  his  faith  unviolated,  and  exhibiting  a 
striking  proof  of  that  refined  policzy,  with 
which  it  has  ever  "been  the  practice  of  Rome, 
to  make  even  kings  accomplices  in  the  servi- 
tude of  mankind. 

The  next  governor  was  Didius  Gallus  (d). 
He  preserved  the  acquisitions  made  by  his 
predecessors,  without  aiming  at  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  without  any  advantage,  ex- 
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cept  a  few  forts,  which  he  built  on  the  remote 
borders  of  the  province,  in  hopes  of  gaining 
some  pretension  to  the  fame  of  having  enlarg- 
ed the  frontier.  Veranius  (e)  succeeded  to 
the  command,  but  died  within  the  year.  Sue- 
tonius PauUnus  (/)  was  the  next  in  succes- 
sion. That  officer  pushed  on  the  war  in  one 
continued  series  of  prosperity  for  two  years 
together.  In  that  time  he ,  subdued  several 
states,  and  secured  his  conquest  by  a  chain  of 
posts  and  garrisons.  Confiding  in  the  strength 
which  he  had  thus  established,  he  formed  the 
plan  of  reducing  the  isle  of  Mona  (g),  the 
grand  resource  from  which  the  malcontents 
drew  their  supplies.  But  having,  in  that  ex^ 
pedition,  turned  his  back  on  th^  conquered 
provinces,  he  gave  an  opportunity  for  a  gene- 
ral revolt, 

XV.  The  Britons,  relieved  from  their  fears 
by  the  absence  of  the  commander  in  chief, 
began  to  descant  on  the  horrors  of  slavery  (a). 
They  stated  their  grievances,  and,  to  inflame 
resentment,  painted  every  thing  in  the  most 
glaring  colours.  "  What  was  now  the  conse- 
^'  quence  of  their  passive  spirit  ?  The  hand  of 
^*  oppression  falls  on  the  tame  and  abject  with 
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^*  greater  weight.  Each  state  was  formerly 
^^  subject  to  a  single  king  (6),  but  now  tw* 
"  masters  rule  with  an  iron  rod.  The  gei^ral 
^^  gluts  himself  with  the  blood  of  tibie  vanquisii* 
**  ed,  xind  the  imperial  procurator  devours  our 
"  property.  Those  haughty  tyrants  may  act 
^*  in  concert,  or  they  may  be  at  variance ;  but 
"  in  either  case  the  lot  of  the  Britons  is  the 
*^  same.  The  centurions  of  the  general,  and 
•*  the  followers  of  the  tax-gatherer,  add  pride 
and  insolence  to  injustice  and  rapacity » 
Nothing  is  safe  from  avarice,  nothing  by 
^*  lust  unviolated.  In  the  field  of  battle,  the 
booty  is  for  the  brave  and  warlike  :  at  pre** 
sent,  cowards  and  abject  wretches  seize  the 
^*  possessions  of  the  natives ;  to  them  the  Bru 
^^  tons  tamely  yield  up  their  children ;  for 
them  they  make  new  levies,  and,  in  short, 
the  good  of  his  country  is  the  only  cause  in 
^*  which  a  Briton  has  forgot  to  die.  Cora- 
**  pute  the  number  of  men,  born  in  freedottij^ 
"  who  inhabit  the  island,  aijd  the  Roman  in- 
^*  vaders  are  but  a  handful.  It  was  thus  the 
Germans  arg*ued,  and  they  shook  off  tbd 
yoke  (c).  No  ocean  rolled  between  them 
*'  and  the  invader :  they  were  separated  by  a 
i^  river  only.     The  Britons  have  every  motive 
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**  to  ex;cite  Acir  valotiin  They  teve  their 
*^  country  to  defend,  and  they  have  their  li-» 
"  berty  to  a^ert ;  they  have  wives  and  child- 
*^  ren  to  urge  them  on ;  and  they  have  pa« 
"  rents^  who  sue  to  them  for  protection."  On 
"  the  part  of  the  Romans^  if  we  except  luxury 
^*  and  avarice,  what  incentives  are  there  to 
"  draw  them  to  the  field  ?  Let  British  valour 
"  emulate  the  virtue  of  ancient  times,  and  the 
"  invaders,  like  their  own  deified  Caei^r,  will 
"  abandon  the  island.  The  loss  of  a  single 
"  battle^  and  even  a  second,  cannot  decide  the 
"  fate  of  a  whole  people.  Many  advantageai 
list  on  the  side  of  misery.  To  attack  with 
fury,  and  persevere  with  constancy,  belongs 
^*  to  men  who  groan  under  oppression.  The 
**  gods,  at  length,  behold  the  Britons  with  an 
^'  eye  of  compassion :  they  have  removed  the 
*^  Roman  general  from  his  station ;  they  de* 
"  tain  him  and  his  army  in  another  island  (d)^ 
"  The  oppressed  have  gained  an  advantage, 
"  too  often  difficult  to  obtain ;  they  can  now 
"  deliberate ;  they  are  met  in  council.  In 
"  designs  like  these,  the  whole  danger  lies  in 
"  being  detected:  act  like  men,  and  success 
^*  will  be  the  issue  of  the  war/' 
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XVI.  Inflamed  by  these  and  such  like 
topics,  the  spirit  of  revolt  was  diffused  through 
the  country.  With  one  consent  they  took  up 
arms,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea  (a),  a 
queen  descended  from  a  race  of  royal  ances- 
tors. In  Britain  there  is  no  rule  of  distinction 
to  exclude  the  female  line  from  the  throne,  or 
the  command  of  armies.  The  insurgents^ 
rushed  to  the  attack  with  headlong  fury ;  they 
found  the  Romans  dispersed  in  their  garrisons ; 
they  put  all  to  the  sword;  they  stormed  the 
forts ;  they  attacked  the  capital  of  the  colony, 
wliich  they  considered  as' the  seat  of  oppression, 
and  with  fire  and  sword  laid  it  level  with,  the 
ground.  Whatever  revenge  could  prompt, 
or  victory  inspire,  was  executed  with  unre^ 
lenting  cruelty;  and  if  Suetonius  (6),  on  th0 
first  intelligence,  had  not  hastened  back  by 
rapid  marches,  Britain  had  been  lost.  By  the 
event  of  a  single  battle  the  province  was  re- 
covered, though  the  embers  of  rebellion  were 
not  quite  extinguished.  Numbers. of  the. 
malcontents,  conscious  of  their  share  in  the 
revolt,  and  dreading  the  vengeance  of  Suettf^ 
nius,  still  continued  under  arms.      ^  ,.      ''- 
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-^  The  truth  is,  notwithsta:dding  the  excellent 
qu^ities  that  distinguished  the  Roman  gene- 
ral, it  was  the  blemish  of  his  character,  that 
he  proceeded  always  against  the  vanquished, 
even  after  they  surrendered,  with  excessive, 
rigour.  Justice,  under  his  administration^ 
had  frequently  the  air  of  revenge  for  a  per- 
gonal injury.  In  his  public  proceedings  he 
mingled  too  much  of  his  own  passions,  and 
was  therefore  recalled,  to  make  way  for  Petro*' 
nius  Turpilianus  (c),  a  man  of  less  asperity, 
new  tp  the  Britons,  and,  having  no  resentments, 
likely  to  be  satisfied  on  moderate  terms.  He 
restored  the  tranquillity  of  theisland,and,  with- 
out attempting  any  thing  farther,  resigned  the 
province  to  Trebellius  Maxim  us  (d),  an  offi- 
cer of  no  experience,  by  nature  indolent  and 
inactive,  but  possessed  of  certain  popular  arts 
that  reconciled  the  minds  of  men  to  his  admi- 
nistration. The  Barbarians,  at  this  time,  had 
acquired  a  taste  for  elegant  and  alluring  vices^. 
The  civil  wars,  which  Soon  afterwards  con-* 
vulsed  the  empire,  were  a  fair  apology  for  the 
pacific  temper  of  the  general..  His  army, 
however,  was  hot  free  from  inte;s(tine  discord. 
The  soldiers,  formerly  inured  to  discipline, 
gfidW  wanton. in  idleness,  and  broke  out  intq 
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opeD  sedition.  To  aivoidktbe  fury  of  his  m&ny 
TresbelUus  wos  obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight. 
Having  lain  for  sbi]^  time  in  a  place  of  coti**- 
ctelment,  he  returned  with  an  awkward  air  to 
«ke«p<«  Ho.  d«  cmnu^d.    Hi,  dignity 
^as  impaired,  and  his  spirit  hninbled.  From 
that  time  his  authority  was  feeble  ^nd  praea- 
rious.  It  seemed  to  be  a  compromise  between 
liie  parties:  the  general  remained  unmolested^ 
the  soldiers  uncontrouled,  and  on  these  terms 
the  mutiny  ended  without  bloodshed.     Vet- 
tius  Bolanus  (e)  was  the  next  comrtiander; 
but  the  distractions  of  the  civil  war  still  con- 
tiikuing,  he  did  not  think  it  advisable  to  in- 
troduce a  plan  of  regular  discipline.     The 
same  inactive  disposition  on  the  p^^rt  of  the  ge« 
neral,  and  the  same  mutinous  spirit  among  tbo 
soldiers,  still  prevailed.     The  only  difierence 
was,  that  the  charai^ter  of  Bolanus  was  without 
a  blemish.  If  he  did  not  establish  his  author- 
ity, he  lived  on  good  terms  with  all ;  beloved, 
tiiough  not  respected. 


XVII.  Wnfiisr  Britain,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Roman  world,  fell  to  the  lot  of  Vespasian,  the 
ablest  offieerii  Were  sent  to  reduce- the  island^; 
powerful  armies  were  set  iti  motion,  and  the 
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fpirit  of  tl^  nadres  began  to  droop.  In  ordet 
to  spread  a  general  terror,  Petilius  Cereaiis  (a) 
fell  with  sudden  fury  on  the  Brigantes  (6),  in 
point  of  numbers  the  most  considerable  state 
in  the  whole  province.  Various  battles  were 
fought,  with  alternate  success,  and  great  effu^^ 
sion  of  blood>  At  length  the  greatest  part  of 
that  extensive  country  was  either  subdued,  or 
involved  in  all  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
fame  of  Cerealis  grew  to  a  size  that  might  dis-^ 
courage  the  ablest  successor;  and  yet  under 
that  disadvantage  Julius  Frontinus  (c)  un-» 
dertook  the  command.  His  talents  did  not 
suffer  by  the  comparison.  He  was  a  man 
truly  great,  and  sure  to  signalize  himself, 
whenever  a  fair  opportunity  called  forth  his 
abilities.  He  reduced  to  subjection  the  power- 
ful and  warlike  state  of  the  Silures  (d),  and, 
though  in  that  expedition  he  had  to  cope  not 
only  with  a  fierce  and  obstinate  enemy,  but 
with  the  difficulties  of  a  country  almost  im- 
practicable, it  was  his  glory  that  he  surmount* 
ed  every  obstacle. 

XVin.  Such  was  the  statfe  6f  Britain,  to4 
such  the  events  of  war^  wheii  Agricola  arrived 
£tbot]|t  the  mijddle  of  sUtnmer  (a)  to  take  upon 
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liim  the  command*  He  found  an  army  lulled 
in  indolence  and  security,  as  if  the  campaign 
was  at  an  end,  while  the  enemy  was  on  the 
watch  to  seize  the  first  opportunity.  The  Or* 
dovicians  (6),  not  Ibng  before  his  arrival,  had 
fallen  upon  a  party  of  horse,  that  happened  to 
be  quartered  in  their  district,  and  put  them 
almost  all  to  the  sword.  By  this  blow  the 
courage  of  the  Britons  was  once  more  revived : 
the  bold  and  resolute  declared  for  open  war, 
whUe  others,  less  sanguine,  were  against  un- 
bheathing  the  sword,  till  the  character  and  ge- 
nius of  the  new  governor  should  be  better 
known. 

Many  things  conspired  to  embarrass  Agri- 
cola;  the  summer  was  far  advanced ;  the  troops 
y^ere  stationed  at  different  quarters,  expecting 
a  cessation  of  arms  during  the  remainder  of 
the  year :  and  to  act  on  the  defensive,  con- 
tent with  strengthening  the  weakest  stations, 
w^  in  the  opinion  of  the  best  officers  the  most 
prudent  measure.  These  were  circumstance^ 
unfavourable  to  a  spirit  of  enterprise;  but  the 
g^ner«l  -resolved  to  put  his  army  in  motion, 
'and  face  the  danger  without  delay.  For  this 
purpose,  he  drew  together  various  detach-^ 
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mento  from  the  legions,  and,  with  the  addition 
of  a  body  of  auxiliaries,  marched  against  the 
enemy*  The  Oidoviciaus  continuing  to  de- 
cline an  engagement  ioni  the  open  plain,  he  de« 
4:ermined  to  seek  th^  on  their  heights;  and, 
io^animate  his  men  by  hik  own  example,  he 
adv^ced  aft'the.hi^ad  of  the  line.  A  battle 
ensued,  and  the  ii^ueivas  thedestruptioa  of  thf 
Ordoviciai^  state.  Knowing  of  what;  moment 
it  is  to  follow  the  first  impressions  of  &me,  ami 
little  doubting  biit  that  every  thing  wduld  fali 
before  an  aritiy  flushed  with  victory,  Agricolft 
formed  B  plan  for  the  reduction  of  tUe  isle^tif 
Monu  (c),  from  which  PauUnus  badibe^re^ 
called  by  the  general  insurrection  bf  the  prof 
vince,  as  already  mentioned.  /  i'  ;  );: ;  .o 

•  '-i',.       'l 

For  the  execution  of  an  en  terp  rise  so  sudden 
and  important,  no  measures  had  been  concert* 
ed,  and  by  consequence  no  vessels  wei^  ready 
to  transport  the  troops*  The  geniusrialnd  re- 
solution  of  the  general  supplied  all 'deficiencies. 
He  draughted  from  the  auxiliaries  a.  cbo^n 
band,  well  acquainted  with  the  fordable 
places,  and,  inured  to  the  national  prkctice.  of 
swimmingacross  lakes  andriveris  withsiich  dex* 
terity,  that  they  could  manage  their  arms  and 
guide  their  horses  at  the  same  time.  This  select 
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corps^  &e^  from  the  incumt>raRoe  of  their  btg«* 
gage^  da^d  into  the  -wnteTf  mid  niade  their 
way  mik  rigour  towards  the  iiilftnd*  Tbii^ 
mode  of  attack  astonii^d  the  enemy,  whi^ 
pxpectcd  nothing  less  thm  :a  fleet  of  trans«>* 
ports,  and  a  regular  embarkation.*  Struck 
with  consternation,  they  ^h6ughtDothifig  imr 
pmgnafole  to  n^en  who  waged  bo  tinusuai  a 
war.  In  despair  they  : sued:  &>r  peace,  and 
gurrenfdereid/the  island.  The  ejmat:  added 
liew:  lustre  to  the  name  of  Agricoki^  who  hnii 
thuB  set  out  with  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and 
trrawd^d  so  much  *  glory  into  tliat'  part  of  the 
yeaiv  which  is  usnally  tstifled  away  ui  tain  pair 
fade  and  the  homage  of  flatteriesv  Hie  mo** 
deration  with  which  he  enjoyed  his  victory  wajs 
remarkable.  He  had  reduced  the  vanquished 
to  obedience,  and  the  act,  he  said,  did  not  de- 
serve the  name  of  victory,  nor  even  of  an  ex^ 
peditickQ*  In  his  d^patches  to  Rome  be  as^ 
snmed  no  merit,  nor  were  his  letters,  according 
to  custom,  decorated  (d)  with  sprigs  of  laurel ; 
but  ithis  self-denial  served  only  to  enhance  his 

0 

&me*  From  the  modesty  of  a  commander 
who  could  undervalue  such  important  services^ 
men  inferred  that  projects  of  vast  extent  w&re 
even  then  in  his  contemplation. 
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XIX*  Agricola  ifTQisiiidil  acquainted  with 
the  maamers  and  nal^onal  ohamcter  of  the 
Britons:  he  knew  bjr  the  experietaice  of  past 
events,  that  ccaiquest,  while  it  loads  the  vaii« 
qoished  with  injury  and  oppri^ssion,  can  never 
l>e  seeare  and  permanent.  He  determined, 
thene&re,  t6  suppress  the  seeds  of  future  hos- 
tility. He  began  a  reform  in  his  own  hoisse- 
hold;  a  Jiecessary  woiici  but  attended  often 
with  no  less  difBcttlty  than  the  administration 
-of  a  province.  He  removed  his  slaves  and 
freedmen  fi!om  every  department  of  public 
business.  Promotions  in  the  army  no  longer 
went  by  &vour,  or  the  partiality  of  the  centuh 
rions;  merit  decided,  and  the  man  of  worth, 
Agricok  knew,  would  be  the  most  faithful 
5okiier.  To  know  every  thing,  and  yet  over- 
look a  great  deal ;  to  forgive  slight  offences^a), 
and  treat  matters  of  importance  ^ith  due  se- 
verity, was  the  rule  of  his  conduct;  never  vin- 
dictive, and  in  many  instances  disarmed  by 
penitence.  The  prevention  of  crimes  -was 
tehat  he  wished,  and  to  that  end,  in  the  dis- 
posal of  offices  he  made  choice  of  men,  whose 
conduct  promised  to  supersede  die  necessity 
of  punii^m€0%t 
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The  exigencies  of  -the  army  called  for  large 
jpontributions  of  com  add  other  supplies,  and 
yet  he  lightened  the  burden  by  just  and  equal 
assessments,  providingat  the  same  tinueagainst 
the  extortion  of  the  tax-gatherer  (6),  more 
odious  and  intolerable  than  even  the  tax  itself. 

r 

It  had  been  the  settled  practice  of  the  collect- 
ors to  engross  all  the  corn,  and  then,  adding 
mockery  to  injustice,  to  make  the  injured  Bri- 
ton wait  a;t  the  door  of  the  public  grtoary  (c), 
humbly  supjplicating  that  he  might  be  per- 
mitted to  repurchase  his  own  grain,  Ivfaich  he 
was  afterwards  obliged  to  sell  at  an  inferior 
.price,  A  farther  grievance  was,  that,  instead 
of  deliverjing  the  requisite  quantity  of  corn  at 
;the  nearest  and  most  convenient  magazines, 
.  the  Briton?  were  forced  to  make  tedious  jour- 
neys through  difficult  cross-country  roads,  in 
.order  to  supply  camps  and  stations  at  a  remote 
distance ;  and  thus  the  business,  which  might 
have  been  conducted  with  convenience  to  all, 
was  converted  into  a  job  to  gratify  the  avarice 
of  a  few, 

XX.  In  the  first  year  of  Agricola's  admini- 
stration these  abuses  were  all  suppressed.  The 
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ecmseqtiehee  ^frzi^  that  peace,  ivhich  through 
the  neglect  or  connivance  of  former  governors 
was  no  less  terrible  than  war  itself,  began  to 
diffuse  its  blessings,  and  to.  be  relished  by  "alL 
As  soon  as  the  (a)  summer  opened,  he  assem* 
bled  his  army  and  marched  in  quest  of  the 
«nemy.  Ever  present  at  the  head  of  the  lines, 
be  encouraged  the  strenuous  by  commenda- 
tion; he  rebuked  the  sluggard  who  fell  from 
his  rank ;  he  went  in  person  to  mark  out  the 
station  for  encampments  (6) ;  he  sounded  the 
sestoaries,  and  explored  the  woods  and  forests 
(c).  The  Britotis,  in  the  mean  tiriie,  were  by 
sudden  inciirsions  kept  in  a  constant  alarm* 
Having  spread  a  ge^neral  terror  through  the 
country,  he  then  suspended  his  operations, 
that,  in  the  interval  of  repose,  the  Bai'bariani 
might  taste  the  sweets  of  peace.  In  conse* ' 
quence  of  these  measures,  several  states,  which 
till  then  had  breathed  a  spirit  of  independence,  , 
were  induced  to  lay  aside  their  hostile  inten- 
tions, and  to  give  hostages  for  their  pacific 
behaviour.  Along  the  frontier  of  the  several 
districts  which  had  submitted,  a  chain  of  posts 
was  established,  with  so  much  care  and  judge- 
ment, that  no  part  of  the  country,  even  where 
the  Roman  arms  had  never  penetrated,  could 
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think  itself  secure  firom  the  vigour  ofdie  coti^ 
queror. 

XXI.  To  introduce  a  system  of  new  and 
wise  regulations  was  the  business  of  the  follow* 
tng  winter.  A  fierce  and  savage  people,  run*- 
ning  wild  in  woods,  would  be  ever  addicted  to 
a  life  of  wairfare.     To  wean  them  from  those 

* 

habits,  Agricola  held  forth  the  baits  of  plea« 
sui;e,  encouraging  the  natives,  as  well  by  pub* 
lic  assistance,  as  by  warm  exhortations,  to  build 

m 

temples  (a),  courts  of  justice,  and  commodious 
dwelling-houses.  He  bestowed  encomiums  on 
such  as  cheerfully  obeyed :  the  slow  and  un» 
complying  were  branded  with  reproach ;  and 
thus  a  spirit  of  emulation  diffused  itself,  operate 
ing  like  a  sense  of  duty.  To  establish  ft  plan 
of  education,  and  give  the  sons  of  the  leading 
chiefs  a  tincture  of  letters,  was  part  of  his  po- 
licy. By  way  of  encouragement,  he  praised 
their  talents,  and  already  saw  them,  by  the 
force  of  their  natural  genius,  rising  superior  (b) 
to  the  attainments  of  the  Gauls.  The  conse- 
quence  was,  that  they,  who  had  always  dis- 
dained the  Roman  language,  began  to  culti- 
vate its  beauties.  The  Roman  apparel  was 
seen  without  prejudice^  and  the  tojgOi  becamei 
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E  fashionable  part  of  dress.  By  degrees  the 
charms  of  vice  gained  admission  to  their 
hesarts :  baths^nd  porticos,  and  elegant  ban- 
qtiets,  grew  into  vogue ;  and  the  newmanners, 
which,  in  fact,  served  only  to  sweeten  slavery, 
were  by  the  unsuspecting  Britons  called  the 
arts  of  polished  humanity. 

XXII.  In  the  course  of  the  third  year  (a) 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms  discovered 
new  nations,  whose  territories  were  laid  waste 
as  far  as  the  aestuary,  called  the  Firth  of 
Tay  (b).  The  legions  had  to  struggle  with 
all  the  difficulties  of  a  tempestuous  season ; 
and  yet  the  Barbarians,  struck  with  a  general 
panic,  never  dared  to  hazard  an  engagement* 
The  country,  as  far  as  the  Homans  advanced, 
was  secured  by  forts  and  garrisons  (c).  Men 
of  skill  and  military  science  observed  that  no 
officer  knew  better  than  Agricola,  how  to 
s^ize,  on  a  sudden  view,  the  most  advantage- 
ous situation,  and,  accordmgly,  not  one  of  the 
stations,  fortified  by  his  direction,  wa?  taken 
by  storm ;  not  one  was  reduced  to'  capitulate; 
not  one  was  surrendered  or  abandoned  to  the 
enemy.  At  every  post,  to  enable  the  garrison 
to  stand  a  siege,  a  year's  provision  was  provid- 
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edy  and,  each  place  having  strength  sufficient, 
frequent  sallies  were  made ;  the  besiegers  were 
repulsed ;  and  the  Romans  passed  the  winter 
secure  frooi  danger.    The   consequence   of 
these  precautions  was,  that  the  enemy,  who 
had  been  accustomed  tp'  retrieve  in  the  winter 
what  they  lost  in  the  antecedent  summer,  saw 
too  difference  of  seasons :  they  were  defeated 
every  where,  and  reduced  to  the  last  despair. 
Avarice  of  fame  was  no  part  of  Agricola's  cha- 
racter ;  w)r  was  he  ever  known  to  arrogate  to 
himself  the  praises  due  to  other  officers.  From 
the  commander  of  a  legion  to  the  lowest  cen- 
turidn,  all  found  in  their  general  a  willing  wit- 
ness of  their  conduct.     Iii  his  manner  of  ex« 
pressing  his  disapprobation,  he  was  thought  to 
mix  a  degree  of  asperity.     The  truth  is,  his 
antipathy  to  bad  men  was  equalled  by  nothing 
but  his  politeness  to  the  deserving.  His  anger 
soon  passed  away,  and  left  no  trace  behind « 
From  his  silence  you  had  nothing  to  fear. 
Scorning  to  disguise  his  sentiments,  he  acted 
always  with  a  generous  warmth,  at  the  hazard 
of  making  enemies.    To  harbour  secret  re« 
ientment  was  not  in  his  nature. 

XXIIL  Tas  business  of  the  fourth  cam« 
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paign(a)  was  to  secure  the  country,  whicKhad 
been  over-run,  not  conquered,  in  the  pre* 
ceding  summer;  and  if  the  spirit  of  the  troops 
and  the  glory  of  th6  Romsm  name  had  been 
capable  of  suffering  any  limits,  there  was  in 
Britain  itself  a  convenient  spot,  where  the 
boundary  of  the  empire  might  have  been  fix- 
ed. The  place  for  that  purpose  was,  where 
the  waters  of  the  Glota  and  Bodotria  (6), 
driven  up  the  country  by  the  influx  of  two 
opposite  seas,  are  hindered  from  joining  by  a 
narrow  neck  of  land,  which  was  then  guarded 
by  a  chain  of  forts  (c).  On  the  south  side  of 
the  isthmus  the  whole  country  was  bridled  by 
the  Romans,  and  evacuated  by  the  enemy, 
who  was  driven,  as  it  were,  into  another 
island  (d). 

XXIV.  In  the  fifth  summer  (a)  Agricola 
made  an  expedition  by  sea.  He  embarked  in 
the  first  Roman  vessel  that  ever  crossed  the 
aestuary  (6),  and  having  penetrated  idto  re- 
gions till  then  unknown,  he  defeated  the  inha- 
bitants in  several  engagements,  and  lined  the 
coast,  which  lies  opposite  to  Ireland,  with  a 
body  of  troops ;  not  so  much  from  an  appre- 
hension of  danger,  as  with  a  view  to  future 
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projects.  He  saw  that  Ireland,  lying  between 
Britain  and  Spain,  and  at  the  same  time  con-^ 
venieot  to  the  ports  of  Gaul,  might  prove  a 
y^uable  acquisition,,  capable  of  giving  an  easy 
communication,  and,  of  course,  strength  and 
union,  to  provinces  disjoined  by  nature. 

Ireland  is  less  than  Britain,  but  exceeds  ia 
magnitude  all  the  islands  of  the  Mediterra-^ 
nean.  The  soil,  the  climate,  the  manners 
and  genius  of  the  inh?ibitants,  differ  little  from 
those  of  Britain.  By  the  pieans  of  merchantsr 
resorting  thither  for  the  sake  of  commerce,  tfaq 
harbotirs  and  approaches  to  the  coast  are  well 
known.  One  of  their  petty  kings  (c)  who 
had  been  forced  to  fly  from  the  fury  of  a  dp* 
Dliestic  faction,  was  received  by  the  Roman 
general,  and,  under  a  shew  of  friendship,  de. 
tained  to  be  of  use  on  some  future  occasions. 
I  have  often  heard  Agricola  declare  that  a 
single  legion,  with  a  moderate  band  of  auxili^ 
aries,  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  con* 
quest  of  Ireland;  Such  an  event,,  he  said, 
would  contribute  greatly  to  bridle  the  stub- 
born spirit  of  the  Britons,  who,  in  that  case,, 
^ould  866,  with  dismay,  the  Roman  arms  tri- 
umphant,  and  every  spark  of  liberty  extin- 
guished round  their  coast* 
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XXy.  IjF  ^e  camfHUgn  {a)y  which  begfm 
ia  the  sixth  summer^  having  reason  to  appre- 
hend a  general  confederacy  of  the  nations  be-* 
yond  the  Firth  of  Bodotria,  and  fearing,  in  a 
C^ntry  not  yet  explored,  the  danger  of  a  sur- 
prise, Agribola  ordered  his  ships  to  sail  acro£(s 
the  gulf  (6),  ftnd  gain  some  knowledge  of 
those  new  regions.  The  fleet,  now  actings 
fyv  the  first  time,  in  concert  with  the  land-, 
forces,  proceededin  sight  of  the  army,  forming 
a  magnificent  spectacle,  and  adding  terror  to 
the  war.  It  frequently  happened,  that  in  the 
same  camp  were  seen  the  infantry  and  cavalry 
intermixed  with  the  marines,  all  indulging 
their  joy,  full  of  their  adventures,  and  magnir 
fying  the  history  of  their  exploits ;  the  soldier 
describing,  in  the  usual  style  of  military  os* 
tentation,  the  forests  which  he  had  passed^ 
the  mountains  which  he  climbed,  and  the 
Barbarians  whom  he  put  to  the  rout;  whil^  ' 
the  sailor,  no  less  important,  had  his  storms 
and  tempests,  the  wanders  of  the  deep,  and 
the  spirit  with  which  he  conquered  winds  and 
wave3« 

At  the  sight  of  the  Roman  fleet,  the  Bri- 
tons, according  to  intelligence  gained  from  the 
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prisoners,  w^re  struck  with  consteraation,  con'- 
vinced  that  every  resource  was  cut  off,  since 
'  tiie  sea,  which  had  always  been  their  shelter^ 
was  now  laid  open  to  the  invader*  In  this 
distress,  the  Caledonians  resolved  to  try  t^ 
issue  of  a  battle.  Warlike  prepjtrations  were 
instantly  begun  with  a  degree  of  exertion,  great 
in  reality,  but,  as  is  always  the  case  in  matters 
obscure  and  distant,  magnified  by  the  voice  of 
&me.  Without  waiting  for  the  commence^ 
ment  of  hdstilities,  they  stormed  the  Roman^ 
forts  and  castles  (c),  and  by  provoking  dan* 
ger,  maue  such  an  impression,  that  sevi^ral 
Seers  in  Agricola'.  aLy,  toguiring  4eir 
fear  under  the  specious  appearance  of  prudent 
counsels,  recommended  a  sudden  retreat,  to^ 
avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  driven  back  to  the 
9dier  side  of  the  Firth.  Meanwhile  Agricola 
received  intelligence  that  the  enemy  meditated 
an  attack  in  various  quarters  at  once,  and 
thereupon,  lest  superior  numbers,  in  a  country 
where  he  was  a  stranger  to  the  defiles  and 
passes,  should  be  able  to  surround  him,  he  di« 
vided  his  army,  and  marched  forward  in  three 
columns. 

XX VI.    Th  p   Caledonians,    informed  of 
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tiiis  arrtkngement,  ^  changed  their  pteff,  and, 
in  the  <kad  of  night,  fell  with  their  unitM 
ferce  upon  the  ninth  legion  {a),  then  the 
weakest  of  the  Roman  wiAy.  They  surprised 
the  allvanced  guard,  and  having,  in  the  con* 
Ibsion  of  sileep  and  terror,  put  the  sentinels  to 
the  sword,  they  forced  their  way  thrcmgh  the 
intrenchments.  The  conflict  was  in  the  very 
.««p,  when  Agricola,  who  had  bee.  informed 
that  the  Barbarians  were  on  their  march,  and 
instantly  pursued  their  steps,  came  up  to  the 
relief  of-the  legion.  He  ordered  the  swiftest 
of  the  horse  and  light  infant^  to  adtance  with 
expedition,  and  charge  the  enemy  in  the  rear, 
while  his  whole  army  set  up  a  general  shout. 
At  bresjtk  of  day  the  Roman  banners  glittered 
ki  view  of  the  Barbarians,  who  found  them-^ 
selvf  s  hemmed  in  by  two  armies,  and  began  to 
relax  their  vigour.  The  spirit  of  the  legion 
revived.  The  men  perceived  that  *he  mo* 
ment  of  distress  was  over,  and  the  struggle 
was  now  for  glory.  Acting  no  longer  on  the 
defensive,  they  rushed  on  to  the  attack.*  In 
the  viery  gates  (b)  of  the  camp  a  fierce  and 
obstinate  engagement  followed.  The  besieged 
legion,  and  the  forces  that  came  to  their  re« 
lief,  fought  with  a  spirit  of  emulation;  the 
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]Mt»r,«o*laidiiig  for  il^  honour  of  9weou»t 
bg  tj«e  diiStremedy  ^nd  the  former^  to  proTQ 
thftt  they  stood  in  no  n0e4  of  assistanoe.  Thn 
Calecibniai^s  were  put  to  the  rout  s  and  if  the 
woods  and  marshes  (c)  had  not  favoured 
t^eir  f  scape,  that  single  actioji  had  put  an  end 
to  ithe  war. 


XXVIL  Br  this  victory,  so  cpniplete  ^d 
glorious,  the  Eoman  army  was  inspired. wit)i 
confidence  to  such  a  degree,  th^t  they  now 
proi^ounced  themselves  invincible.  I^othlng 
could  stand  before  them :  they  desired  t0  b^ 
led  into  the  recesses  of  the  country,  and,  hy^ 
fallowing  tl^ir  blow,  to  penetrate  to  the  e^tre* 
niity  of  the  island.  Even  the  prudent  of  the 
^y  before  changed  their  tone  with  the  ev^nt, 
and  talked  of  nothing  but  victory  and  con« 
quest.  Such  is  the  tax,  which  the  commanders 
of  armies  must  always  pay :  the  merit  of  suq« 
cess  is  claimed  by  all;  calamity  is  imputed  to 
the  general  only. 

The  Caledonians,  notwi  thstand  ing  their  de^ 
feat,  abated  nothing  from  their  ferocity.  Their 
want  of  success,  they  said,  was  not  to  be  As- 
cribed to  superior  courage ;  it  was  the  chance 
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of  ivar^  or,  perhaps,  tliue  skill  of  the  Bowot 
general.  In  this  persnasioQ  they  refolv^d  to 
keep  the  field.  They  listed  the  young  imn 
of  their  nation ;  they  sent  their  wives  and  chil* 
dren  toa  placeof  safety ;  they  held  publie  cOn* 
ventions  of  the  several  states,  and  with  soleinii 
rites  and  sacrifices  (a)  formed  a  lei^giM^  in  tbii 
cause  of  liberty.  The  campaign  ended  ill 
tliis  manner,  and  the  two  armies,  inflated 
with  mutual  animosity,  retired  into  winter* 
quarters. 


.  XXVIII.  In  the  course  of  the  same  sum* 
mer,  a  cohort  of  the  Usipians  (a)  which  hst4 
been  raised  in  Germany,  and  thence  transport^ 
ed  to  serve  in  Britain,  performed  an  exploit  s^ 
daring  and  extraordinary,  that  in  this  place  it 
may  be  allowed  to  merit  attention.  Having 
Bdurdered  the  centurion,  who  was  left  in  opm^ 
Qiand,  and  also  the  soldiers,  who,  for  the  pfuN 
pose  of  introducing  military  discipline)  had 
been  inco^rporated  with  the  several  compa^^ 
nies  (&),  they  seized  three  light  galleys,  and 
forcing  the  masters  on  board,  determined  to 
sail  from  the  island.  One  of  the  pilots  maile 
his  escape,  and  suspicion  &lling  on  the  other 
tsiQ^  they  were  both  killed  on  the  spot  Be-** 
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fei«  their  de«gn  taanspiied,  the  deserters  put 
tb>  sea,  td  the  astdnishmenjt  of  all  who  beheld 
the  vessels  under  ^ay^ 

■  I 

They  had  not  sailed  &r,  Mrhen  they  became 
tile  sport  of  winds  and  waves.  They  made  fre- 
tfii^nt  descents  on  the  coast  in  quest  of  plunder, 
ttid  had  various  conflicts  witli  the. natives,  vie* 
lorious  in  some  places,  and  in  others  beat  back  • 
t6  their  ships.  Reduced  at  length  to  the  ex? 
tremity  of  famine,  they  fed  on  their  compa^ 
nions,  at  first  devouring  the  weakesf ,  and  gf- 
terwards  deciding  among  themselves  by  lot. 
In  this  distress  they  sailed  round  the  extpe- 
mity  of  the  island  (c),  and,  through  want  of 
skill  in  navigation,  were  wrecked  on  the  con- 
tinent, where  they  were  treated  as  pirates,  first 
by  the  Suevians,  and  afterwards  by  the  Fri- 
sians.  Being  sold  to  slavery,  and  in  the  way 
of  commerce  turned  over  to  dififerent  masters, 
som^e  of  them  reached  the  Roman  settlements 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  there  grew  &- 
mous  for  their  sufiTerings,  and  the  bold  singu« 
hurity  of  their  voyage.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  following  summer  (d)  Agricola  met  with 
a  stroke  of  affliction  by  the  loss  of  a  son,  about 
a  year  oM.    He  did  not  upon  this  occasion 
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affect,  like  many  others,  the  character  of  a  maa 
superior  to  the  feelings  of  nature ;  nor  yet  dici 
he  suffer  his  grief  to  sink  him  down  into, un- 
becoming weakness.  He  felt  the  impresiuo% 
but  regret  was  lost  in  the  avocations  of  war. 


€ 

XXIX.  In  the  opening  of  the  campaign^ 
he  dispatched  his  fleet,  with  orders  to  annoy 
the  coast  by  frequent  descents  in  different 
places,  and  spread  a  general  alarm.  He  put 
himself,  in  the  mean  time,  at  the  head  of  his 
.army  equipped  for  expedition,  and  taking  with 
him  a  select  band  of  the  bravest  Britons,  of 
known  and  approved  fidelity,  he  advanced  ai 
£ir  as  the  Graippian  hills  (a),  where  the  ene* 
my  was  already  posted  in  force.  Undismayed 
by  their  former  defeat^  the  Barbarians  expect- 
ed  no  other  isisue  than  a  total  overthrow,  or  a 
brave  revenge.  Experience  had  taught  them, 
that  the  common  cause  required  a  vigorous 
exertion  of  their  united  strength.  For  J;hif 
purpose,  by  treaties  of  alliance,  and  by  depu« 
tations  to  the  several  cantons,  they  had  drawn 
together  the  strength  of  their  nation.  Upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  men  appeared  in  arms,  and 
their  force  was  increasing  every  day.  Thci 
youth  of  the  country  poured  in  from  all  quar* 
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terd,  and  even  the  men  in  years,  vehose  vigour 
was  still  unbroken,  repaired  to  the  army,  proud 
of  their  past  exploits,  and  the  ensigns  of  ho- 
nour which  they  had  gained  by  their  martial 
spirit.  Among  the  chieftains,  distinguished 
by  their  bii^th  and  valour,  the  most  renowned 
was  Gdlgacus  (b).  The  multitude  gathered 
round  him,  eager  for  action,  and  burning  with 
uncommon  ardour*  He  harangued  them  to 
the  following  effect : 

XXX,  "  When  I  consider  the  motives 
**  that  have  roused  us  to  this  war ;  when  I  re* 
^  fleet  on  the  necessity  that  now  demands  our 
•*  firmest  vigour,  I  expect  every  thing  great 
^  and  noble  from  that  union  of  sentiment  that 
^  pervades  us  all.  From  this  day  I  date  the 
"  freedom  of  Britain.  We  are  the  tnen,  who 
^  never  crouched  in  bondage.  Beyond  this 
**  spot  there  is  no  land,  where  liberty  can  find 
•  a  refuge.  Even  the  sea  is  shut  against  us, 
**  while  the  Roman  fleet  is  hovering  on  the 
^  coast.  To  draw  the  sword  in  the  cause  of 
**  freedom  is  the  true  glory  of  the  brave,  and, 
**  in  our  condition,  cowardice  itself  wouW 
**  throw  away  the  scabbard.  In  the  battles, 
**  which  have  been  hitherto  fought  with  ab^er- 
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'^  oiate  vicimtodes  of  finrtune,  oar  obmx&y iheli 
...  might  W.U  «p<«  »»e  hop«  in  ../th., 
^^  niiglit  qonstder  us  as  iheiv  last  resource  t 
'^  they  knew  us  to  be  the  noblest  sons  of  £^* 
*^  tain,  placed  in  the  last  recesses  of  the  landy 
^^  in  the  very  sanctuary  of  liberty.  We  have 
^^  not  so  muchas  seen  the  melancholy  regions, 
^^  where  slavery  has  debased  manldnd.  We 
*^  have  lived  >  in  freedom,  and  our  eyes  have 
^*  been  unpolluted  by  the  sight  of  igtwble 
•*  boqdage, 

« 

"  The  extremity  of  the  earth  is  ours :  de- 
^^  fended  by  our  situation,  we  have  to  this  day 
f^  preserved  our  honour  and  the  rights  of  men. 
^*  But  we  are  no  longer  safe  in  our  obscurity  t 
f^  our  retreat  is  laid  open;  the  enaoiy  rushes 
^^  on,  and,  as  things  unknown  are  ever  m^ni^ 
f  ^  iied,  he  thinks  a  mighty  coiKjuest  lies  before 
^^  him.  But  this  is  the  end  of  the  habitable 
f^  world,  and  rocks  and  brawling  waves  fill  all 
5^  the  space  behind.  The  Romans  are.  i^^i  the 
f^  heart  of  our  country ;  no  submission  <3an 
^^  satisfy  tjmr  pride ;  no  concessions  can  ap« 
^'  pi^se  their  fury«  While  the  land  has  any 
^^  thing  left,  it  is  the  theatre  of  war;  whm  if 
f*  can  yi^ld  no  more,  they  explore  dM  stas  fof 
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*^  hidden  treasure.  Are  the  iMitions  rich,  Ro« 
^  maB  avarice  is  their  enemy.  Are  they  poor, 
^^  Roseian  ambition  lords  it  over  them.  The 
^^  east  and  the  west  have  been  rifted,  and  the 
•f^  spoiler  is  still  insatiate.  The  Romaaas,  by  a 
strange  singularity  of  nature,  are  the  only 
people  who  invade,  with  equal  ardour,  the 
•*  wealth  and  the  poverty  of  nations.  To  rob, 
^*  to  ravage,  and  to  murder,  in  their  imposing 
*Manguage,  are  the  arts  of  civil  policy.  When 
"  they  hs^ve  made  the  world  a  solitude,  they 
**  call  it  peace. 

XXXL  "Our  children  and  relatives  are 
^*  dear  to  us  all.  It  is  an  affection  planted  itl 
•*  our  breast  by  the  hand  of  nature.  And  yet 
^*  tho^e  tender  pledges  are  ravished  from  us  to 
**  terv€J  in  distant  lands.  Are  our  wives,  our 
•^  sisters,  and  our  daughters,  safe  from  brutal 
^  lust  and  open  violation  ?  The  insidious  con- 
^^  queror,  under  the  mask  of  hospitality  and 
**  friendship,  ,  brands  them  with  dishonour. 
*•  Our  money  is  conveyed  into  their  treasury, 
^^  and  our  corn  into  their  graiuuies.  Our 
*^  limbs  and  bodies  are  worn  out  in  clearing 
.  ^  woods,  and  dmining  marshes :  and  what 
""littiFe  been  our  wages ?    Stripes  and  ioittlt. 
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^*  The  lot  of  the  meanest  slave,  bofn  in  servi- 
*^  tude,  is  preferable  to  .ours :  he  is  sold  but 
*'  once,  and  his  master  maintains  him ;  but 
^'  Britain  every  day  invites  new  tyrants,  and 
^^  every  day  pampers  their  pride.  In  a  pri- 
"  vate  family  the  slave,  who  is  last  bought  in, 
*^  provokes  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  whole 
**  domestic  crew;  andin  this  general  servitude, 
.*'  to  which  Rome  has  reduced  the  world,  the 
:**  case  is  the  samet  we  are  treated,  at  first,  as 
^^  objects^of  derision,  and  then  marked  out  for 
^'  destruction, 

"  What  better  lot  can  We  expect  ?  We  have 
^*  no  arable  lands  to  cultivate  for  a  master ;  no 
mines  to  dig  for  his  avarice ;  no  harbours  to 
improve  for  his  commerce.  To  what  end 
should  the  conqueror  spare  us?  Our  virtue 
*^  and  undaunted  spirit  are  crimes  in  the  eyes 
*'  of  the  conqueror,  and  will  render  us  more 
"  obnoxious.  Our  remote  situation,  hitherto 
**  the  retreat  of  freedom,  and  on  that  account 
**  the  more  suspected,  will  only  serve  to  inflame 
^*  the  jealousy  of  our  enemies.  We  must  ex- 
.  **  pect  no  mercy.  Let  us  therefore  dare  like 
/'men.  We  all  are  summoned  by  the  great 
J^  call  of  nat^^e;  not  only  those  who  know  the 
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*^  Tdue  of  liberty,  but  even  sach  M  think  lift 
on  any  terms  the  dearest  blessingl  Thfe 
Tmnobantes  (a),  who  had  only  a  womab 
to  lead  them  on,  were  able  to  carry  fire  and 
-**  sword  through  a  whole  colony.  They 
**  stormed  the  camps  of  the  enemy,  and,  if 
**  success  had  not  intoxicated  them,  they  had 
**  been,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  deliverers  of 
their  country.  And  shall  not  we,  uncon* 
quered^  and  undebased  by  slavery,  a  natioh 
ever  free,  and  struggling  now,  not  to  reco- 
ver,  but  to  ensure  our  liberties  (6),  shall  \^e 
*•  not  go  forth  the  champions  of  our  country  ? 
"  shall  we  not,  by  one  generous  effort,  show 
"  ihe  Romans,  that  we  are  the  men  whom 
•*  Caledonia  has  reserved  to  be  assertors  of  the 
"  public  weal  ? 

XXXIi.  "  Wje  know  the  manners  of  thfe 
•  **  Romans :  and  are  we  to  imagine  that  their 
**  valour  in  the  field  is  equal  to  their  afrogancfe 
"  in  time  of  peace  ?  By  Our  dissensions  ihefr 
**  glory  rises ;  the  vices  of  their  enemies  arfe 
the  negative  virtues  of  the  Roman  Htrtif ;  if 
that  ilnay  be  called  an  army,  which  is  nb 
**  better  than  a  molJey  crew  of  various  natidriii, 
*^*  held  together  by  success,  and  *eady  to  cram-t 
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<**  ble  Bway  in  the  first  reverse  of  forttine. 
**  That  this  will  be  their  fate,  ho  one  can 
**  doubt,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Gaul,  the 
▼•(^erman^  and  (ivith  shame  I  add)  the  Bri- 
^  fens,  a  mercenary  band,  who  hire   their 

«       * 

^^  bldod  in  a  foteign  service,  will  adhere  from 
^  principle  to  a  new  itaastei^,  whom  they  have 
^^  Ifetely  served,  and  long  detested.  They  are 
lidW  enlisted  by  awe  and  terror :  break  their 
*  ftftt^rs,  ^hd  the  man  who  forgets  to  leair,  will 
«  ieek- revenge.  ' 

""  ^*  All  that  can  inspire  the  human  teart, 
^  every  motive  that  can  excite  us  to  deeds  of 
^*  V^alour,  is  oh  our  side.  The  Ramans  have 
^*  Tiiy  wives  (a)  in  the  field  to  animate'  their 
^'  drooping  spirit;  no  parents  to  reproach  their 
"  Want  of  courage.  They  are  not  listed  in  the 
<**  dauseof  their  country:  their  coiintry,  if  any 
'**  they  hate  «(&),  lies  at  a  distance.  They 
—  dre  a  band  of  mercenaries,  a  wretched  hand- 
t^  ftll  of  devoted  men,  who  tremble  and  look 
righaist  as  they  i^oll  their  eyes  around,  and 
see  on  every  side  objects  unknown  before, 
^*  Tliie  sky  over  their  h^ds,  the  sea,  the  woods, 
*•  ill  things  Conspire  to  fill  them  with  doubt 
•**  dnd  ievtof.     They  come  like  victiitfs,  deK- 
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vered  into  our  bands  by  the  gods,  to  fall  thk 
"  day  a  sacrifice  to  freedom. 

r 

"  In  the  ensuing  battle  be  not  deceive^  by 

"  felse  appearances;  the  glitter  of  gold  and^ 

**  silver  (c)  may  dazzle  the  eye ;  but  to  us  it  is 

**  harmless,  to  the  Romans  no  protection.  Jb 

"  their  own  ranks  we  shall  find  a  number  of 

**  generous  warriors  ready  to  assist  our  cause* 

•*  The  Britons  know  that  for  our  common  H** 

•*  berties  we  draw  the  avenging  sword.     The 

"  Gauls  will  remember  that  they  orice  were  a 

^*  free  people ;  md  the  Germans,  as  the  Usi- 

'  •^  pians  {d)  lately  did,  will  desert  their  colours. 

**  Hie  Romans  have  left  nothing  m  their  rear 

•*  to  oppose  us  in  the  pursuit ;  their  forts  are 

. »  "  ungarrisoned ;  the  veterans  in  their  colonies 

"droop  with  age;  in  their  municipal  town», 

nothing  but  anarchy,  despotic  government, 

and  disaffected  subjects.  In  me  behold  ypur 

general ;  behold  an  army  of  freebom  me». 

*'  Your  enemy  is  before  you,  and,  in  his  train, 

"  heavy  tributes,  drudgery  in  the  mines,  and 

*^  all  the  horrors  of  slavery.   Are  those  cala^ 

mitiea  to  l)e  entailed  upon  us?  Or  shall  this 

day  relieve  us  by la  brave  revenge  ?  There  is 

"  the  field  of  battle,  and  let  that  determine*. 
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^trt^lis^  sreek  the  enemy,  rfnd,  as  we  rash 
•*  upon  him,  remember  the  glory  delivered 
^*  dowii  to  us  by  our  ancestors ;  and  let  each 
^  mfan  think  that  upon  his  sword  depends  the 
•*  fate  of  all  posterity/' 

'  XXXIII.  This  speech  was  received,  acr 
cbrding  to  the  custom  of  Barbarians,  with  war 
j^ongs,  with  savage  bowlings,  and  a  wild  uproar. 
<iF  military  applause.  Their  battaFionslbegani. 
f(J  foVni  the  Hhe  of  battle ;  the^  brave  iaiid  war- 
like  rushed  forward  to  the  front,  and' the  field 
glittered  with  the  blaze  of  arms.  The  Ro- 
ihatis  on  their  side  burned  with  equal  ardour. 
Agricolii  Saw  the  impatient  spirit  of  his  ^en^ 
but  did  not  think  proper  to  begin  the  engage- 

iiient','till  he  confirmed  their  courage  by  the 

...»  •  •  ' 

following  speech:  **  It  is  now,  my  fellow-sol-^ 
*^^diers,  the  eighth  year  (a)  of  our  service  iij 
^•'tit^ta^rn!  Dunrig  that  time,  jthe  ge^iijis  and 
**' gotta  auspicJes  of  the  Roman  empire,  with 
**  ybiift^iafesiStanceaiid  unwearied  labour,  have 
•*  made  the  island  our  own.  In  all  our  expe- 
^  ditions,  in  evefy  battle,  the  enemy  has  felt 
your  valour,  and  by  your  toil  and  perspve- 
ranee  the  very  nature  of  the  country  has 
been  conquered.  I  have  been  proud  of  my 
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"  soldiers,  and  you  have  had  npreaaou  tp  blupb 
*f  fqr  your, general. .  We  have  carried  the  ti^r^* 
**  ror  of  our  arms  beyond  the  Unfits  pf  app 
"other  soldiers,  or  any  former  general  (6)  ^ 
**  we  have  penetrated  to  the  extremity  of. 
"  the  land.  This  was  formerly  the  boast  of 
vain-glory,  the  mere  report  o^  fame ;  it  is 
now  historical  truth.  We  haye  gained  poa- 
"  session  sword  in  hand ;  we  are  encamped 
**  on  the  utmost  limits  of  the  islanc).  Britain 
"  is  discovered,  and  by  the  discovery  con- 
*f  quered.' 
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"  In  our  long  an^  laborious  mar^ihes,  when 
•^  you  we^re  obliged  to  traverse  moors,  and  fens^^ 
*^  and  river^,  and  to  climb  steep  and  craggyr 
*  ]fnpuntains,  it  was  still  the  cry  of  the  bra^vest. 

amongst  you,  When  shaU  ^e  be  led  to  battle? 
♦*  When  shall  we  see  the  enemy  ?  Behold, 
^f  them  now  before  you.  They  .are  hunted^ 
**  out  of  their  dens  and  caverns ;  your  wish  i^: 
**  granted,  and  the  field  of  glory  lies  open  to/ 
"  your  swords.  One  victory  more  makes  this: 
"  new  world  our  own ;  but  remember  that  a 
"  defeat  involves,us  all  in  the  last  distress.    If 

we  consider  the  progress  of  our  arms,  to  look. 

back  is  glorious.;  the  tract  of  country  that 
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^  li«8  l^hind  u^y  the  fomst$  which  you  haye> 
^^  explored,  and  the  aBstuaries  which  you  have* 
^\  passedf  are  mopun^ents  of  eternal  fame** 
"  But  our  fa^me  can  only  last,  while  we  press  > 
*J  forward  on  the  enemy.  If  we  give  ground,* 
^\  if  we  think  pf  a  retreat,  we  have  the  saipe 
^\  difficifl ties'  \o  surmount  ^^in.  The  sucpesis, 
**  which  is  now  pujf  pri(|?,  will  in  th^t  ca^e  be> 

•       * 

our  worisft  xni|fprtnfle*    /^V^e  are  not  suflS* 
^ipntly  i|cquaiat^|i  with  the  course  pf  th® 

*  P9Ui^tfy;,the  enemy  knows  the  defile*  ^qjd^ 
n^ar^jies,  and  wi}}be  supplied  with  provisions 

"  in  abundance.  :  We  have  not  those  advan<*^ 
tages,  but  we  have  hands  that  can  grasp  the 
sworid,  and  we  have  valour  (c),  that  givea 

*  U^  ftyery  thing.  With  me  it  has  long  been 
^\ix  settled  principle,  that  the  back  of  a  general 
*^  or  his  army  ia  never  safe.  Which  of  you 
V  ^Quld  not  rather  die  with  honow,  than  live 

;^  in  infamy  ?  But  life  and  honoul*  are  this  day 

^separable;  they  are  fixed  to  one  spot 
^^  Should  fortune  dpclare  against  us,  we  die 
*/  on  the  utmost  limits  of  the  world ;  and  to 
•*  ^\^  where  nature  ends,  cannot  be  <leemed 
"  inglorious* 

*  ^  • 

J   XXXIV.  "  If  our  present  struggle  were 
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**  with  nations  wholly  unknown;  H  we  haa 
**  to  do  with  an  enemy  new  to  our  swoi^s,  I 
**  should  call  to  mind  the  example  of  other 
"  armies.  At  present  what  can  I  propose  so 
*^  bright  and  animating  as  your  own  exploits? 
*^  I  appeal  to  your  own  eyes :  behold  the  men 
*f  drawn  up  against  you :  are  they  not  the 

*         »  '  *  *     . 

*^  same,  who  last  year,  under  cavert  of  the 

ni^ht,  assaulted  the  ninrth  legion  (a),  and, 

...  '  •  ■    ^ 

upon  the  first  shout  of  our  army,  fled  before 
**  ybu  ?  A  band  of  dastards !  who  have  sub- 
*^  sisled  hitherto,  because  of  all  the  Britons' 
**  they  are  the  most  expeditious  runaways. 

'  "  In  woods  and  forests  the  fie^rce  and  noble 
*^  animals  attack  the  huntsmen,  and  rusH  oh 
"  certam  destruction ;  but  the  timorous  herd 

'   *  .  •  '  ■     r  ,  ■  ,  . 

•*  is  soon  dispersed,  scared  by  the  sound  and 
'*  clamour  of  the  chase.     In  like  manner,  the 

•  *  ■  ^  • 

**  brave  and  warlike  Britons  have  long  since 
perished  by  the  «word.  The  refuse  of  the 
nation  still  remains.  They  have  not  staid 
to  make  head  against  you;  they  are  bunt- 
ed down ;  they  are  caught  in  the  toils.  Be- 
numbed with  fear,  they  stand  motionless  on 
yonder  spot,  which  yo^u  will  render  for  ever 

**  memorable  by  a  glorious  victory.  Here  you 


^  msty  end  your  labours,  and  close  a  aee&e  of 
f*  fifty  years  (6)  by  one  great,  one  gloriou9 
**  day.  Let  your  country  see,  and  let  tho 
ff  commonwealth  bear  witness,  if  the  conquesl: 
?f  of  Britain  has  been  a  lingering  work,  if  the 
^f  seeds  of  rebellion  have  not  beeq  crushed, 
ff  that  we  at  least  have  done  our  duty.*' 

•  -  •     «  r  ^ 

XXXV.  DuEiNG  this  harangue,  wiiibt 
Agricola  was  still  addressing  the  mefl,  a  mpre 
ihan  common  ardour  glowed  on  every  coun« 
tenanqe.  As  soon  as  the  general  ended^  tho 
field  rung  with  shouts  of  applause.  Impatient 
for  the  onset,  the  soldiers  grasped  their  arms. 
Agricola  restrained  their  violence,  till  he  fornn 
ed  his  order  of  battle.  The  auxiliary  infan^f 
try  (a),  in  number  about  eight  thousand,  oe^ 

^upied  the  centre.    The  ^ngs  consisted  of 

'  '  . 

three  thousand  horse.  The  legions  were.sta* 
tioned  in  the  rear,  at  the  headof  the  intrench^ 
iQents,  as  a  body  of  reserve  to  support  the  ranks,' 
if  necessary,  but  otherwise  to  remain  inactive,  . 
that  a  victory,  obtained  without  the  efiusion  of 
Roman  blood,  paight  be  of  higher  value.  - 

The  Caledonians  kept  possession  of  the 
fising  grounds,  extending  their  ranks  as  wide 


^tle^  Thj^ir  fiyrt  line  vf^s  ifSi^ged  on  the» 
^f^D>  |be  r0st  w,a  gr^ua^  ascent  on  the  acdw 
lElty  of  tjbe  hill.  The  ^nterinediate  space  be^t 
twf  ^  both  annies  was  filled  with  the  cbarioM 
tj^T^  (b)  £(nd  cavalry  qf  this  Britons^  rushing 
to  and.  fro  in  wild  career,  and  traversing-  the 
plain  with  noise  and  tumult.  The  enemy 
\^^^Sf  greatly  superior  in  number,  there  was 
re^^^on  to  apprehend  that  the  Romans  might; 
lie:Kt|acked  both  in  f^ont  and  flank  at  the  sfof^e^ 
tHne.  To  prevent  that  mischief,  Agrjcpl^ 
9rd0red  ^>is  rank^  to  form  a  wider  rang^ 
Some  of  th*  officers  saw  that  thjB.  li^es  weji^Q 
nK^ken^  into  length,  and  therefore  advise^ 
t]^at  thp  legions  sljould  be  brought  forwjayd 
iatp  t:be  field  of  action.  But  the  general  wa^ 
Iffitifif  a  ten^p^  tp  be  easily  dissuaded  frbni^ 
bi^  ^purpose.  F^u^b^d  with  hope,  and  firm  in 
t||€iiK>|Uf.pf  dagger,  be  imnciediately  dismount:! 
ed;  awiy  dismissing  }iishors|&,  took  his  stand  a( 

^be,  \m^  o£  the  <?plQurs. 

4        •        -  •  •     • 

T  ••  ^' ,  ..  I 

<  •  .  .     .         : 

XXXVI. .  Xh*:  battle  be^n,  and  at  first 
was  maintained  at  a  distance.  *  The  Britons 
neither  wanted  skill  nor  resolution.  With 
iiteijf  \ffag  swords^  and  targets  (a)  df  small  di?^ 
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loiis^iTe  {Weapons  pf  t^  ^o^^^  m^  tkt  ^r 

troops  h^d  heen  long  ^cw^roijd,  ;bijt  tft  tbt: 
£fritpn$  it  was  every  way  disfi4vwt9^QWU . 
Th^ir  small  targets  affordec}  qq  prQt^iitSiQt^i, 
ari4  their  u^iwieldy  pworda,  pot  ^hwppBwJ  4i>  * 
P?Wt  (c),  iC^uid  d6  bat  littlq  ej^equlifvl)  m  •/ 
dpsc  ^ngagame^ t.  ThQ  P»taviaa$  f  jislwd  to ; 
tl]^  ,^ttackj  witb  iffipetyprt*  &n^y  i  th«y  TCr. 
^jijilpled  ^heir  blows;  and  with  the  ^s^  of* 
t^if  shields  br<ii$§4  tl^  ^^my  ia  the  fM9i' 
ap(^9^  havii^  overpowered  all  res|std.pcie  oa* 
the  pl^i^  b€g?jn  to  /Qr<je  tb^ir  wfty  np  th? 
ascent  of  the  hill  in  regular  order  of  battle, 
Ipicited  tiy  tbf  ir  eiiai^p^e,  the  otb^r  tdbo^l-fe  ad- 
v^cqd  wi^h  a  spirit  of  i^ip^lation,  «|^  (ul 
their  w^y  with  tprribj^.^l^ugl^^teir.  Jijjger  in 
pjijrs^it  pf,  v^ptory,  they  pyci^a^d  ISjrwar^  with: 
deljerpaji^eid  fjiry,  leaving  behind  tbeqi  nupibCTS 
wounded)  bi|t  npt  $Iaii)K  and  others  niQt  4q 
n^wlj  JWh^rt, 


14^  •'  •r«fc-i£trEf'> 

s]^  k[t«)1$i^'  Chiek  of  Ihe  b£»tM<^>^re  -tti^ ' 
%akbttfivf»^eiipi^i--  Their  fk^t  iMpf-^ba 
3tru<A  ia  gttiet«i  terrfef,  <l:Jilit*'iheif  ^afre^<-WaiJ^ 
^Mtt  checked  by  the  wequalities  of  the  grdtmdi ' 
atad  the -cldse-embodied  ranks  of  the  Homafis;' 
Nothing  could  less  resetfible  an  eng^gisriient^ 
af  the  cavalry;  Pent  up  in  narrow  places,  thte' 
Barbartana  crowded  upon  each '  other,  and  • 
•  vfete  driven  or  dragged  along  by  their  owtti 
horsea.  A  scene  of  confiision  followed,  'Gha*'^ 
riots  without  a  guide,  and  horses  without  a  ri^^ 
(fer,  broke  from  the  ranks  in  wild  disorder,  BJtm^ 
flying  every  way,  as  fear  and  constematioil^ 
urged,  they  overwhelmed  their  own  files,  and^' 
trampled  down  all  who  came  in  their  w^y.'  -^ 


}  i 


XXXVIL  Meanwhile  the  Britons,  who' 
had  hitherto  kept  their  post  on  the  hillsy  look*' 
ing  down  with  contempt  on  the  scanty num*' 
bers  of  the  Roman  army,  began'  to  quit  theif  I 
station.  Descending^  slowly,  they  hoped,  by- 
wheeling  round  the  field  of  battle,  to  attack 
the  victors  in  the  rear.     To  counteract  their' 
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.^bighr  Agrioola  Ordered)  ibvfirr  acyiftdroas  ibf 

^rse,  Tvkich  he  hAd  kept  ais^  body  ^f  pp^ef  v^ 
to  advance  to  the  charge.,  The  Br^(^s  ^ure4 
down  with  impetuosity,  and  retired  with  equal 

.  ^recipi taction.  At  the  same  time,  tiWcavalry, 
by  th^  directions  of  the  general,  wheeled  round 

,  from  thQ  wings,  and  fell  with  great  slaughter 
on  the  rear  of  tl^e  enemy,  who  now  perceived 
that  their  own  stratagem  was  turned  against 
themselves.. 

,     The  field  presented  a  dreadful  spectaele  of 

carnage  and  destruction.     The  Britons  fled; 

the  Romans  pursued ;  they  wounded,  gashed, 

and  mangled,  the  runaways ;  they  seized  their 

prisoners,  and,  to  be  ready  for  others,  butcher* 

^ed  them  on  the  spot  (a).     Despair  and  horror 

^appeared  in  various  shapes :  in  orife  part  of  thf 

field  the  Caledonians,  sword  in  hand,  fled  ia 

^crowds  from  a  handful  of  Romans ;  in  other 

^places,  without  a  weapon  left,  they  faced  every 

^danger  and  rushed  on  certain  death.     Swords 

.and  buckkri^,  mangled  limbs  and  dead  bodies, 

cdvered  the  plain.     The  field  was  red  with 

:1^podt  The  vanquished  Britons  had  their  n^Of 

jpQ^nts  of  returning  courage,  and  gave  prpofs 

of  tirtue  apd  qf  brave  despair.    They  fled  %9 


thd  woodi,  HxA^  railyilig  thett  scattered  HuKi- 
bers,  surrounded  such  of  the  Ro»ttfi9  aisi  ptM^ 
%u«id  With  toe  finteh  eagetneMi 


•  Agricala  was  every  where^  present.  He 
-saw  the  danger,  and,  if  he  had  not  m  the  ill- 
StiiAt  taken  due  precaution^  the  tictorioUs 
atmy  would  have  had  reason  to  repent  of  too 
•touch  confidence  in  suQceds.  The  hght-drtii- 
ed  cohorts  had  orders  to  invest  the^^  WOOdl. 
Where  the  thickets  were  too  close  for  the 
foorse  to  efttbr^  the  mfen  dismounted  tO' ex- 
plore the  passes,  and  where  the  woods  gave  sih 
.openings  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  rushed  ih,  and 
scoured  the  country.  The  Britons,  seeing 
-that  the  pursuit  was  conducted  in  compdcft 
find  regular  order,  dispersed  a  second  tiitte, 
«ot  in  coUeoted  bodies,  bdt  in  constern^ljotf, 
#ying  in  diflei'ent  ways  to  remote  lurking 
lAdc^es,  solieitous  only  ^r  their  personal  safety, 
Uiid  no  longer  billing  to  wait  for  their  felloi*'- 
ibldiers.  •  Night  coming  on,  the  RoinanS, 
#felary  of  slaughter,  desisted  from  the  puri^uit^ 
^'eri  tlhbU£^nd  of  the  Caledonians  fell  in  this 
tfiUgagement :  on  the  part  of  the  Romaris,  thb 
titiinber  of  slam  did  not  exceed  three  hun- 
ted and  forty ^  among  whom  wis  Auk*  Atti^ 
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COM  ^)^  the  prefect  of  a  cohort.  '  His  own 
youthful  ardour^  and  the  spirit  of  a  bigh^ 
mettled  horse^  carried  him  \irith  too  tomk 
impetoositf  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy's 
ranks. 

^    XXXVIIL  Th&  Roman  army,  elated  with 

success,  and  enriched  with  plunder^  passed 

the  night  in  exultation.    The  Britons,  on  tha 

other  hand,  wandered  about,  uncertain  which 

way  to  turn,  helpless  and  discoi»olate.     The 

mingled  cries  of  men  and  women  filled  the  ai^ 

^ithlamentBtions.    Some  assisted  to  carry  off 

tHe  wounded ;  others  called  for  the  assistance 

of  such  as  escaped  unhurt ;  numbers  abandoned 

their  habitations,  or,  in  their  phrensy,  set  them 

%m  fire*    They  fled  to  obscure  retreats,  and^ 

in  the  moment  of  choice,  deserted  them ;  they 

held  consultations,  and  having  inflamed  theiir 

hopes,  changed  their  minds  in  despair;  thay 

beheld  the  pledges  of  tender  affection,  and 

burst  into  te^rs ;   they  viewed  them  agakr^^ 

and  grew  fierce  with  resentment.    It  is  a  labt 

ivell  authenticated,  that  some  laid  vitfletil 

liands  upon  their  wives  and  children  (^)'j.d^ 

termined  with  savage  coinpatoion  to  ctt^^ttt^ 
tnisery.  <  .       ... 
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The  following  day  displayed  to  view  fiie  im* 
4;ure  and  impartanc^  of  the  victory.  A  deep 
and  melancholy  silence  all  aroond ;  the  hills 
deserted ;  houses  at  a  distance  involved  in 
smoke  and  fire,  and  not  a  mortal  discovered 
by  the  scouts  j  the  whole  a  vast  and  dreary 
solitude.  Agricola  was  at  length  informed 
by  those  who  were  sent  out  to  explore  the 
country,  that  no  trace  of  the  enemy  was  any 
where  to  be  seen,  and  no  attempt  made  in  any 
quarter  to  muster  their  forces.  Upon  this  in- 
telligence, as  the  summer  was  far  advanced^ 
'and  to  cootinue  the  war,  or  extend  its  opera- 
tions  in  that  season  df  the  year,  was  impracti- 
cable, he  resolved  to  clbse  the  campaign,  and 
march  his  armj^  into  the  country  of  the  Ho- 
restians  (6).  That  people  submitted  to  the 
conqueror,  and  delivered  hostages  foi^  their 
fidelity.  Ordei^s  were  now  issued  to  the  com- 
^mander  of  the  fleet  to  make  a  coasting  voyage 
t^ound  the  island  (c).  For  this  expedition  a 
aufficieat  equipment  was  made,  and  the  terror 
pflbP  Roman  name  had  already  gone  before 
%hetB»  J  Agricola,  in  the  n^ean  time,  led  his 
artny^it^tp  winter-quarters,  proceeding  at  the 
It0ft4?pf  tib^  cavalry  and  infantry  by  slow 
marches  with  intent   that,  by   seeming  to 


.   i 
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linger  in  the  enemy's  country,  he  might  im- 
press  with  terror  a  people  who  had  but  lately 
submitted  to  his  anns«  The  fleet,  after  a 
V  prosperous  voyage,  arrived  at  the  Trutulen- 
sian  harbour  (d),  and,  sailing  thence  along 
the  eastern  coast,  returned  with  glory  to  its 
former  station^ 

XXXIX.  The  account  of  these  transact 
tions,  sent  to  Rome  by  Agricola,  was  plain 
and  simple,  without  any  decoration  of  lan*^ 
gua'ge  to  heighten  the  narrative.  Domitian 
received  it  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  character, 
with  a  smile  on  his  countenance,  and  malig- 

'  '  nity  at  his  heart.     The  mock-parade  of  his 

own  German  triumph  (a),  in  which  the 
slaves,  whom  he  had  purchased,  walked  with 

!  dishevelled  hair,  in  the  dress  and  manner  of 

captives  taken  in  war,  came  fresh  into  his 

1  n^ind.     He  felt  the  reproach   and   ridicule 

which  that  frolic  occasioned,  and  the  transi* 
tion  was  painful  to  a  real  victory,  attended 
with  a  total  overthrow  of  the  enemy,  and  the 

I  applause  of  all  ranks  of  men.   He  now  began 

to  fear  that  the  name  of  a  private  citizen  might 

•^  overshadow  the  imperial  title.     That  reflec- 

tion planted  thorns  in  his  breast.     The  elo- 

VOX.  VII.  L 


m 


TJWI  tWE 


trtw^re  put  undor aq alMftllte prol^^itifm,  if 
4  svibj««t  M?as  to  rqh  th»  prince  ^  ^  mHtSYjr 

* 

belonged  to  the  emperor,  as  ^  bi^Ri^  Qf  Hit 
prerogative. 

^  tih«s9  aj^  suLCJb  eke  re^^cti^i^  tjbit  i^ti- 
less  spirit  was  distia^tefl.  1^  f«tir^  tQ  V^Ck^ 
ift  pRvat&  o.Y^  }m  djscont^Qt.  {iisk  9oUtH4« 
w«s  kBQwa  tQ  be  <Jangero\w»  To  be  .^Ioim 
a»d  iMOceut  w;«9  m  p^t.  of  hi^.  qbaiafitff. 
We^ry  of  bia  r^p^^t  (6)  an4  W^  own  W9U»^ 
f d  sp^it»  be  nt  last.  rei^][T«4  to  nio<ijFisb  ves^wjici 
inf»t  ia  m^hk  ^nm^  m  tbe  i^  of  fkpi^ 
brit j>  vf  bicbi  attended  tbegeoeml,  sho^  «bb 
«;«ray,  and  tbe  aiS«Q^ci]»  of  the  atmy  1^,  tiiQ9 
t^M^ool.  ^ricQla>w«3  stiU  iu  Brita4o>  and  bftd 
tb«.  commaod  of  tbft  araiy  adstd  tbe  proidaflo* 

XLk  EtoMixiAN,  ill  tba  w^*r  time,  QfiU9«d 
n  d^cre^  to  paas  the  seisiate,  by  wbkk  tri-r 
uin.[^lorsiameai;8.(a),  thi^  hoiioiiur  of  a  ataJtue 
cfo^^ned  with  laurel,  aad  9II  othw  in^rksh  of 
didtiofition,  u^uajily  av^titotediatbepbtoaof 
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«  %  teai  triumph,  were  granted  to  Agricola.  The 
kngoag^  of  compliment  was  freely  la'?ished 
on  thi»  occasion.  The  emperor  had  also  the 
aipt  to  circulate  a  report,  that  the  prorinoe  of 

-^  Sy ria^at  that;  time  vacant  by  the  death  of  Atv* 
EnB  Rafuffy  an  officer  of  consular  rank^  wae 
mtended  for  Agricola^  in  order  to  do  him  ho« 
nour  by  an  appointment  always  given  to  iiieii 
of  the  highest  eminence.  It  is  added  as  a  fact, 
a4:  that  time  currently  believed^  that  a  com* 
iniasioftwas  actually  made  otit^  and*  seat  by  a 
^ouf  ite  freedman^  who  was  mueb  in  the  jum 
p<tf  ar's'  GonfideAce,  to  be  delivered  to  Agritoia*^ 
in  case  ehe  messenger  foimd  himstiU  poss^sasd 
of  bifl-aifttfaority  in  Britain.  But  the  fre^dmaiH 
we  ^t  tald#  met  him  on  his  passage  in  tjbe 
barvow  straits  (6),  and  without  so^  much  a^an 
interview  returned  to  Rome.  For  the  trutKi 
of  this  aaecdote  I  do  not  priite^  to  vouch ;  it 
was  imaigined  |»erfaaps  as  a  stroke  of  eharao* 
ter^  l^t  marked  the  genius  of  Domitiam 
However  that  may  be,  Agrieokt  resigned  the 
c^rfumaiid,  and  delivered  to  h^  successoi^  (o) 
%  <|uiet  and  weU-or dered^^^^yernmelit* 

Lest  his  arrival  at  Rome  should  draw  toge^-^ 
lifer  0iM<  great  a  cdneourse^^  \»  c^rsficeailcid  his 
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Bpproaeh  from  his  friends,  and  entered  tht 
city  privately  in  the  dead  of  night.  With  the 
same  secrecy,  and  in  the  night  also,  he  went, 
as  commanded,  to  present  himself  to  the  em* 
peror.  Domitian  received  him  with  a  cold 
salute,  and,  without  uttering  a  word,  left  the 
conqueror  of  Britain,  to  mix  with  the  servile 
creatures  of  the  court. 

I  r 

\ 

The  fame  of  a  great  military  character  is 
always  sure  to  give  umbrage  to  the  lazy  and 
inactive.  But  to  soften  prejudices,  Agricola 
resolved  to  shade  the  lustre  of  his  name  in  the 
mild  retreat  of  humble  virtues.  With  this 
view,  he  resigned  himself  to  the  calm  enjoy- 
ments of  a  domestic  life.  Plain  in  his  ap^ 
parel  (d),  easy  of  access,  and  never  attended 
by  more  than  one  pr  two  friends,  he  was  re- 
markable for  nothing  but  the  simplicity  of  his 
appearance;  insomuch  that  they,  who  knew 
tio  criterion  of  merit  but  external  show  and 
grandeur,  as  often  as  they  saw  Agricola,  were 
still  to  seek  for  the  great  and  illustrious  cha- 
racter. His  modesty  was  art,  which  a  few 
^nly  could  understand. 

XLL  After  his  recall  from  Britain,  be 
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vms  frequently  accused  before  Domitian,  and 
•as  often  acquitted^  unheard,  and  without  his. 
knowledge,  X^^  ground  of  those  clandestine 
proceedings  was  neither  a  crime  against  the 
at^te,  nor  even  an  injury  done  to  any  indivi-^ 
dual.  His  danger  rose  from  a  different  source-; 
from  the  heart  of  a  prince,  who  felt  an  inward 
antipathy  to  every  virtue ;  from  the  real  glory 
of  the  man,  and  from  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  him  by  those  worst  of  enemies,  the  dealers 
in  panegyric  (a); 

The -fact  was,  in  the  distress  of  public  af- 
fairs, which  soon  after  followed,  the  name  of 
lAgricola  could  not  be  suffered  to  remain  in 
obscurity.  By  the  rashness  or  inactivity  <rf 
the  commanders  in  chief,  the  armies  of  the 
empire  were  lost  (6)  in  Maesia,  Dacia,  Ger- 
many, and  Pannonia.  Every  day  brought 
zn  account  of  some  new  misfortune;  forts  be- 
sieged  and  taken;  garrisons  stormed,  and 
whole. cohorts  with  their  commanding  officers 
4uade  prisoners  of  war.  Amidst  these  disastersn 
the  struggle  was  not  ta  secure  the  banks  of  a 
river  (c),nor  to  defend  the  frontier :  the  vpry 
possession  of  the  provinces,  and  the  winter«»v 
quarters  of  the  legiotis,  were  fiercely  disputed. 
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In  timet  ]ik«  those,  when  calanutjr  foUoMid 
eabmitj,  and  every  8ucces$dve  year  vaa  maricr ' 
«d  by  the  (defeat  und  skughte^f  armief >  die 
iroioe  of  the  {let^ple  called  aloud  for  A^rioola 
ta  be  employed  ia  the  public  service.  The 
iNgeiiir  of  his  conduct,  his  firasneas  in  danger, 
and  his  known  experience,  \rere  the  general 
tepifps,  in  opposition  to  the  cowardice  and  in^ 
ittfficiency  of  otiier  commanders.  By  ramon*- 
rtraBces  o£  die  same  tendency,  it  is  certain,  that , 
the  ears  of  Domitian  were  often  wounded. 
Amongst  his  freedmen,  those  who  had  the 
interest  of  their  master  at  heart,  made  a  fair 
reprsatntation,  while  others  urged  the  same 
arguments,  not  with  honest  motives,  \Mt  with 
moL  isfiidious  design  to  exasperate  the  mind  of  a 
ItytQBt  £&taUy  bent  on  mischief*  In  this  manh 
aar  Agricola,  by  his  own  talents,  and  tbe  trce^ 
eharous  arts  of  pernicious  men,  wae  every  dar^ 
m  danger  of  rising  to  the  pareeipice  of  glorf  • 

ItLII*  Th\B  year  was  noiw  at  hand,  in 
iriiiok  Agrieoia  was  to  have  by  lot  the  pr^^ 
^easukhip  (a)  o£  Asia  or  of  Africa ;  but  the 
^Matb  of  Ci  viea  (&)>  who  bad  been  lately  tnmw 
^erediahis  go^ewment,  gave  at  once  a  wank- 
iag  to  Agi^teola,  and  a  precedent  to  Do;dEiitia|i. 
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At  thin  ^int  of  tiAe,  th^  s^es  of  the  eouft 
tlioHght  proper  to  pay  their  Vibits  to  Agricola. 
Th^  -design  of  those  jpretended  friends  was  t6 
diseover^  whether  the  government  of  a  pro- 
vittCe  \*rould  be  acceptable.  They  cbtttented 
^lemselves,  in  their  first  approaches,  with  sag- 
gei^tittg  to  him  the  value  of  tranquillity  in  h 
private  station,  and  then  obligingly  undertook^ 
by  their  interest  at  court,  to  obtain  permission 
for  him  to  decline  the  office.  At  length  the 
mask  fell  off:  by  adding  menaces  to  their  Itm^ 
•dioHs  advice,  they  gained  their  point,  and  hur- 
ried him  away  to  the  presence  of  the  emperof . 
Domitian  knew  the  p^rt  he  had  to  act ;  with 
a  concerted  coiintenance,  and  an  air  of  distant 
pride,  he  heard  Agricola's  apology,  and  com- 
'^ed  with  his  reJjuest,  conscious  of  his  own 
treachery,  yet  receiving  thanks  for  it  without 
a  blush  (c).  The  pfoconsulat  sdlarji^  (d)^ 
which  had  been  usually  granted,  in  like  Cai^^, 
Was  withheld  upon  this  occasion ;  perhaps,  in 
resentment  because  it  was  not  solicited,  or  the 
better  reason  might  be,  that  the  prince  might 
not  seem  to  gain  by  comj^romise,  ivhat  he  had 
a  r(gkMI  to  command. 

To  hate  whoni  we  have  injui^  (€)  i§  a 
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propensity  6f  the  human  mind:  in  Dcmiitiaa 
it  tvas  a  rooted  principle.  Prone  by  nature  to 
sudden  acts  of  rage,  if  at  any  time  he  had  the 
policy  to  disguise  his  anger,  it  was  only  smo- 
thered (y),  to  break  out  with  fiercer  rage. 
And  yet  that  implacable  temper  was  disarmed 
by  the  moderation  and  wisdom  of  Agricola, 
who  was  not  in  that  class  of  patriots  who  con** 
ceive  that  by  a  contumacious  spirit  they  show 
their  ^eal  for  liberty,  and  think  they  gain  im- 
mortal glory,  when  by  rashness  they  have  pro* 
voked  their  fate.  By  his  exftmple  the  man 
of  heroic  fortitude  may  be  informed,  that  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  and  under  the  most 
despotic  prince,  it  is  possible  to  be  great  and 
good  with  moderation.  He  may  further  learn, 
that  a  well,  managed  submission,  supported  by 
't^lentd  and  industry,  may  rise  as  high  in  the 
public  esteem,  as  many  of  those  who  hare 
courted  danger,  and,  without  any  real  advan-* 
tage  to  their  country,  died  the  victims  of  pride 
a9d  vaJD  ambition. 

JCLIII.  The  death  of  Agricola  was  felt  by 

his  &mily  with  the  deepest  sorrow,  by  hia 

.  friends  with  tender  concern,   and  ^ven   by 

foreigners  (a),  and  such  as  had  no  knowledge 
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of  bis  person, .  with  universal  regret«  Daring 
hi9  illness,  the  common  people,  and  that  class 
of  tnen  who  care  little  about  public  events, 
were  constantly  at  his  door,  with  anxiety  mak« 
ing  their  enquiries.  In  the  forum,  and  all 
circular  meetings,  he  was  the  subject  of  con- 
versation. When  he  breathed  his  last,  no 
inan  was  so  hardened  as  to  rejoice  at  the  news. 
He  died  lamented,  and  not  soon  forgotten. 
What  added  to  the  pubUc  affliction,  was  a  re* 
port  (b)  that  so  valuable  a  life  was  ended  by  a 
dose  of  poison.  No  proof  of  the  fact  appear* 
ing,  I  leave  the  story  to  shift  for  itself.  Thus 
much  is  certain ;  during  his  illness,  instead  of 
formal  messages,  according  to  the  usual  prac* 
tice  of  courts,  the  freedmen  most  in  favour, 
and  the  principal  physicians  of  the  emperor, 
were  assiduous  in  their  visits.  Was  this  the* 
i^licitude  of  friendship,  or  were  tliese  men 
the  spies  of  state  ? 

On  the  day  that  closed  his  life,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  agony  of  death,  the  quickest  intel* 
ligence  of  every  symptom  was  conveyed  to 
Domitian  by  messengers  in  waiting  for  the 
purpose.  That  so  much  industry  was  exerted 
to  hasten  news,  which  the  emperor  did  not 
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wish  to  hear,  no  man  behe^ed. '  As  sodtt  a> 
tk»  eveiit  ^ns  known^  DcfflBitian  p«it  ^n  pm 
air  of  fifDm>W9  and  eten  B,&tcted  to  b«  touehed 
wrtii  real  ra^et  •The  object  of  bk  hatred  ^wtB 
now  no  niore^  and  joy  M^as  a  passion  whksh  h« 
Goiiid  more  easily  di6gai«g  tban  tile  fears  that 
distracted  him.  The  will  of  the  decefased 
gave  liim  entire  satisfaction ;  he  was  naiKiei 
jmnt  heir  ^ith  Agricola'fi  ^ej^delkut  wife^  a«id 
bis  most  dutifid  daughter^  and  this  thfe  tyrant 
considered  as  a  voluntary  mark  of  the  testd'-> 
tor's  love  and  esteem.  A  mind  like  his^  de^ 
bauched  and  Minded  by  continued  fiattery^ 
omld  not  ptf rceive^  that  by  a  good  fether  lUHM 
bat  sm  evil  prince  k  €ver  edk4  to  a  fiAiam  m 
the  soccessioa* 

^  XLIY.  Agbicolii  was  bom  on  tb^  ides 
of  Jtine,  in  the  third  consulship  of  Caligida; 
he  died  on  the  tenth  before  the  calends  «f 
September,  during  the  consulship  of  CoUega 
and  PriscoS)  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his 
age  {m%  As  to  his  person,  about  which  in 
future  times  there  may  be  some  curiosity,  he 
wtas  of  that  make  and  stature,  which  may  be 
said  to  be  graceful,  not  majestic.  His  coun* 
tennce  had  nok  that  commanding  dit  ^dsacb 
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strikes  with  awe:  a  sweetnras  of  expression 
yfBB  .tiie  prevailing  character.  You  would 
hskre  been  easily  convinced  that  he  was  a 
good  xnaAy^tnd  jou  would  have  been  willing 
to  believe  him  a  great  one. 

Though  be  was  snatched  away  in  the  vi^ 
pyxtr  of  life,  yet  if  we  consider  the  space  his 
giory  filled  in  the  eyes  of  mankind,  he  may 
be  said  to  have  died  foil  of  years.  Posnessing 
all  the  best  enjoyments,  that  spring  from'  vir- 
tue, and  from  virtue  only;  adorned  with  every 
dignity,  which  either  the  consular  rank  or  tp.^ 
umphal  bon-ours  eould  bestow;  what  forl^er 
tichra^ntage  could  he  derive  from  fortune  ?  Im« 
moderate  riches  he  never  desired,  content  1*^ 
fm  hoBoarable  independence.  His  wife  and 
daugkter  left  in  a  state  of  security,  his  honours 
.blooming  round  him,  his  fame  unblemished, 
his  relationi  flourishing,  and  every  tie  of  Imnd^ 
ship  preserved  to  the  last,  he  may  be  con$ider- 
«d  as:  supremely  happy,  tli^t  he  did  not  live  to 
we  the*  tempestuous  times  that  soon  after  fol- 
lowed, it  is^  indeed  true,  that  to  have  reached 
tke  presient  auspicious  era,  and  to  have  seen 
Tfajan  (i)  in  possession  of  the. imperial  dig^ 
»ty,  wouki  have  been  the  happy  consumtna^ 


/* 
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:tion  of  his  wishes.  To  that,  effect  we  have 
often  heard  him,  with  a  kind  of  prophetic 
spirit,  express  hi3  sentiments;  but  to  counters- 
balance  his  untimely  end,  it  is  a| Jeast  some 
consolation,  that  he  escaped  that  black  and 
horrible  period,  in  which  Domitian  no  longer 
broke  out  in  sudden  fits  and  starts  of  cruelty, 
but,  throwing  off  all  restraint,  proceeded  in 
one.  continued  course  of  unrelenting  fury,  as 
if  determined  to  crush  the  commonwealth  at 
«  blow  (c)« 

XLV.  Agricola  did  not  live  to  see  the 
senate^house  (a)  invested  by  an  armed  force ; 
the  members  of  that  august  assembly  sur- 
fWtnded  by  the  prffitorian  bands ;  men  of  con^ 
sularjrank  destroyed  in  one  promiscuous  car- 
na^ge,  and  a  number  of  illustrious  wcnnen  con* 
^dei^ned  to  exile,  or  obliged  to  fly  their  country. 
Cams  JMLetius,  that,  detested  informer,  had  as 
yet  gained  but  a  single  victory  (fc).  The 
^sanguiQary  voice  of  Messalinus  M^as  heard  in 
the  Albanian  citadel  only  (c) ;  and  even  Massa 
:Bebius  (d)  was  at  th^t  time  labouring  under 
a  prosecution.  In  a  short  time  after,  with  our 
.own  hands  (e)  we  dragged  Helvidius  to  % 
dpngeon;  our  eyes  beheld  the  distress  anni 
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taelancholy  separation  of  Mauricus  and  Rus- 
ticus  (/) ;  we  were  stained  with  the  jnnocent 
blood  of  Senecio  (g).  Even  Nero  had  the 
grace  to  turn  away  his  eyes  from  the  horrors 
of  his  reign.  He  commanded  deeds  of  cruelty, 
but  never  was  a  spectator  of  the  scene.  Under 
Domitian,  it  was  our  wretched  lot  to  behold 
the  tyrant,  and  to  be  seen  by  him ;  while  he 
kept  a  register  of  our  sighs  and  groans.  With 
that  fiery  visage  (A),  of  a  dye  so  red,  that  the 
blush  of  guilt  could  never  colour  his  cheek,  he 
marked  the  pale  languid  countenance  of  the 
uphappy  victims,  who  shuddered  at  his  frown. 

With  you,  Agricola,  we  may  now  congra- 
tulate: you  are  blessed,  not  only  because 
your  life  was  a  career  of  glory,  but  because 
you  were  released,  when  it  was  happiness  to 
die.  From  those,  who  attended  your  last  mo- 
ments, it  is  well  knowi?,  that  you  met  youi 
fate  with  calm  serenity ;  willing,  as  far  as  it 
depended  on  "the  last  act  of  your  life,  that  the 
prince  should  appear  to  be  innocent.  To 
your  daughter  and  myself  you  left  a  load  of 
affliction.  We  have  lost  a  parent,  and,  in  our 
distress,  it  is  now  an  addition  to  our  heartfelt 
sorrows,  that  we  had  it  not  in  our  power  to 
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watch  the  bed  of  sickness,  to  sooth  the  kaguor 
of  declining  nature^  to  gaze  upon-  joti  with 
earnest  affection,  to  see  the  expiring  gladce^ 
and  receive  your  last  embrace*  Your  dyiog 
worda  would  have  been  ever  dear  to  us ;  yew 
pEHumaods  we  should  have  treasured  up^  m4 
gr9.ved  them  on  our  hearts.  Thisr  sad  ComSmt 
we  faare^  lost,  and  the  wound^  for  that  reascM^ 
pierces  deeper.  Divided  from  you  by  a  lasg 
absence,  we  had  lost  you  (i)  four  years^lSelbra 
Every  tender  office,  we/  are  well  comviftoed, 
thou  best  of  parents^  was  duly  performed  by 
a  mo0t  affectionate  wife ;  but  fewer  tears  be^ 
dewed  your  cold  remains,  and,  in  the  parting 
raomeBt,,  your  eyes  looked  up  for  other  ob« 
jeotfi^  but  they  looked  in  vau^  and  closed  for 

XLVI.  I9  m  another  world  there  is  a  pious 
mansiosk  fear  the  blessed  (a) ;  if,;  a»  the  wisest 
tneii  have  thought,  the  soul  is  not  extin9u4skr 
ed  with  the  bbdy  ;  may  you  enjoy  a  state  of 
eternal  felicity !  From  that  station  bdioldyoiir 
disconsolate  family;  exalt  ouarmiiKi^ftom fond 
regi'et  and  unaivailing  grief  to  the  contemphH 
tion  of  yous  v^ktiies.  Tlmse  we  mtet  j»t  lai^ 
meat ;  it  wena  impiety  tor  soUy  t&emF  widir  a 
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ticm  will  p«ffiii|:,  to  emt^tt>^3)Qur  biigbi^ex. 
aj»^l«  (^X  ^^  be  th«  tcu09t  nifirk  o£  obr  n^ 
4pwt,  th#  iNsi  i;ribttte  your  fewily  cm  offar^ 
Your  wife  wUl  thus  piw^rv©  tba  menory  ofths 
best  of  husbands,  and  thus  your  daijfghter  will 
prove  her  filial  piety.  By  dwelling  constantly 
on  your  words  and  actions,  they  will  have  aii 
illustrious  character  before  their  eyes,  and,  not 
content  with  the  bare  image  of  your  mortal 
frame,  they  will  have,  what  is  more  valuable^ 
the  form  and  features  of  your  mind.    I  do  not 

mean  by  this  to  censure  the  custom  of  preserv- 
ing in  brass  or  marble  (c)  the  shape  and  sta** 
ture  of  eminent  men ;  but  busts  and  statues,, 
like  their  originals,  are  frail  and  perishable. 
The  soul  is  formed  ofvfiner  elements,  and  its- 
inward  form  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  the  hand 
of  an  artist  with  unconscious  matter :  our  man-^ 
ners  and  our  morals  may  in  some  degree  trace 
the  resemblance.  All  of  Agricola,  that  gain- 
ed our  love,  and  raised  our  admiration,  still 
subsists,  and  will  ever  subsist,  preserved  in  the 
minds  of  men,  the  register  of  ages,  and  the 
records  of  fame.  Others,  who  figured  on  the 
stage  of  life,  and  were  the  worthies  of  a  for- 
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mer  day,  will  sink,  for  want  of  a  faithful  bis* 
torian  (0)9  into  the  common  lot  of  oblivion^ 
inglorious  and  unremembered ;  whereas  Agri-* 
cola  delineated  with  truth,  and  fairly  consign- 
ed to  posterity  (e),  will  survive  himself^  and 
triumph  over  the  injuries  of  time. 


THE    END. 
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The  time  when  the  treatise  on  the  Ger- 
man Manners  was  written^  is  fixed  by  Lipsius 
in  thie  fourth  consulship  bf  Nerva,  and  the 
jsecond  of  Trajan,  A.  U.  C.  851,  A,  D.  98. 
A  passage  in  section  37^  where  Tacitus  men* 
tipps  the  sefrond  consulship  of  Trajan,  clearly 
Bhpws  that  the  piece  was  composed  in  thftt 
year,  or,  soon  after.  At  is  a  draught  of  savage 
jnaniier$5  delineated  by  a  masterly  hand ;  the 
more  interesting,  as  the  part  of  the  world 
which  it  describes  was  the  seminary  of  the  mo- 
dern European  hations;  the  Vagina  Gbn- 
Tiultf,  a3  historians  have  efbphatically  called 
it.    The  work  is  short,  but,  as  Montesquieu 
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observes,  it  is  the  work  of  a  man  who  abridg* 
ed  every  thing,  because  he  knew  every  thipg. 
It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  following  notes 
have  swelled  to  a  size,  which  may,  at  first 
sight,  appear  unwieldy:  but  the  subject  merits 
attention;  it  calls  for  something  more  than 
mere  cursory  observation.  If  the  present 
writer  has  collected  with  diligence ;  if  the  bre- 
vity of  the  author  be  explained;  if  his  facts 
receive  full  confirmation  from  the  following 
illustrations ;  the  enquiry  will  not  be  thought 
to  be  mere  ostentation  or  vain  parade.  A 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  transactions  pf, 
barbarous  ages  will  throw  more  light  than  is 

generally  imagined  on  the  laws  of  modern 

/  ... 

times.  Wherever  the  barbarians,  who  issued 
•from  their  northern  hive,  settled  in  new  habi- 
tations, they  carried  with  them  their  native 
genius,  their  original  manners,  and  the  first 
rudiments  of  the  political,  system  which  has 
•prevailed  in  different  parts  of  Europe.  They 
established  monarchy  and  liberty ;  subordina- 
tion and  freedom;  the  prerogative  of  the 
prince  and  the  rights  of  the  subject ;  all  united 
in  so  bold  a  combination,  that  the 'fabric  in 
4iome  places  stands  to  this  hour  the  wonder  of 
snankind.      The  British   constitution,   says 
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Montesquieu,  came  but  of  the  woods  pf  Ger- 
many* What  the  state  of  this  country  was 
before  the  arrival  of  our  Saxon  ancestors^  Ta- 
citus has  shown  in  the  Life  of  Agricola.  If 
tve  add  to  his  account  what  lias  been  trans* 
mitted  to  us  concerning  the  Germans  and 
Britons  by  Julius  Caesar,  we  shall  see  the 
origin  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  government,  the 
great  outline  of  that  Gothic  constitution,  under 
which  the  people  enjoy  their  rights  and  liber- 
ties at  this  hour.  Montesqmeu,  speaking  of 
his  own  country ,  declares  it  impossible  to  form, 
an  adequate  notion  of  the  French  monarchy^ 
and  the  changes  of  their  government,  without 
a  previous  enquiry  into  the  manners,  genius, 
and  spirit,  of  the  Germain  nations.  Much  of 
what  was  incorporated  with  the  institutions  of 
those  fierce  invaders,  has  flowed  down  in  the 
stream  of  time,  and  still  mingles  with  our  mo- 
dern jurisprudence.  It  is  true,  that  in  the  pro? 
gress  of  society,  arts  and  sciences  have  diffused 
new  lights,  and  the  civil  union  being,  by  con- 
sequence, better  understood,  milder  laws,  and 
more  polished  manners,  have  well-nigh  effaced 
all  traces  of  barbarism;  but  still  it  will  notice 
unpleasant,  nor  indeed  useless,  to  go  back  to 
those  days  of  ignorance.     We  shall  view  the 
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waters  at  thdr  fountain-head  dark,  foul,  and 
muddy ;  but  by  following  them  downward^ 
we  shall  see  them  working  themselves  clear^ 
and  purified,  at  length,  to  a  clear  and  limpid 
current.  We  shall  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
brigin  of  laws,  while  we  read  the  history  of  the 
human  mind.  The  subject,  it  is  conceived,  is 
interesting  to  every  Briton.  The  following 
notes  are,  therefore,  offered  without  further 
apology  for  their  length.  In  the  manners  of 
the  Germans  the  reader  will  see  our  present 
frame  of  government,  as  it  were,  in  its  cradle  j 
gmtii  cunahula  nostrde!  The  antiquarian, 
who  has  already  made  hiaresearches,  will,  per- 
haps, find  little  novelty;  but  to  those  who 
have  not  had  leisure  or  curiosity,  the  follow- 
ing annotations  may  open  new  veins  of  know- 
ledgeand  reflection.  They  will  lead  to  a  better 
acquaintance  with  a  fierce  and  warlike  people^ 
to  whom  this  country  owes  that  spirit  of  li* 
berty,  which  through  so  many  centuries  ha? 
preserved  our  excellent  form  of  governments 
and  raised  the  glory  of  tiie  British  nation. 


Genus  unde  Latinam^ 


Albanique  patret^  atque  jtltae.  iD<9i^ia  Roniflr. 
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Sectim  I# 

(^)  |t  JiffiQat^rial  i^  tbi^  place  to  observe^ 
tjb^t  i4«gH§l<(W  C8?«ir  divided  part  of  Belgiq. 
G4v)ii]^t<^  t;wo  provincesi  distinguished  bjf  tb^ 
names  of  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  MaD]| 
of  tbe  new  settlers  in  those  parts  were  origin-  ^ 
i^y  Germans,  andi  \th«n  the  whole  cQumtry 
we3  routed  wd^r  subjection  to  the  H9man 
empire,  the  people,  vowijling  to  p^s/s  for  na^ 
tives.of  Gaiil,  still  retained  their  original  name* 
Those  two  provinces  cjaUed  the  Upper  ^s^ 
Lower  Germany,  being,  in  fact,  part  of  Gaul, 
are  not  comprised  iii  the  account  given,  by^fa* 
citus.  He  speaks  of  ancient ,Gern^any,caJle<l 
GerjEdania  Antiqua,  or  Barbara;  of  Qerm^j 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Rhine,  Germaaj^ 
Transrhenana ;  bounded,  o^  the  west,  by  th<? 
Rhine ;  on  the  south,  by  the  Paniibe ;  on  the 
east,  by  the  Vistula,  or  Weissel,  and  the 
mountaios.  of  Sarmatia:;  apd  iinallycjbj^^xthe 
Korthierp  Ocew,  i^dudingj  tki%  Baltic,  f,a|:^ 
the  gulfs,  of  BoUniia  and  Finlaai^*       ;  •  ^  jr.^ 

-'  (&),  Gaul,  aoeordijEig  to  Gssiaar,  wa^dLvi^f^ 
aoto  three  parts,  namely,  X...Belgic  Qaul, 
bounded  by  the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  mortn- 
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tains  of  Vauge,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean^ 
2dly,  Celtic  Gaul,  bounded  by  the  Ocean^ 
the  Seine,  the  Marne,  the  Saone,  the  Rhone, 
and  the  Garonne.  Sdly,  Aquitahia,  bounded 
bythte  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  Garonne,  aind  the- 
Pyrenees. 


1  \ 


Rhstia  was  bounded  towards  the  east  by 
the  Alps ;  by  Italy  towards  the  south ;  by  the 
Rhine  on  the  west ;  and  by  the  country  of  the 
Vindelici  towards  the  north.  It  is  now  the 
country  of  the  Grisons. 

Pannonia  was  an  extensive  country,  having 
t)almatia  on  the  south,  lUyricum  on  the  wcjsti 
Ma&sia  on  the  east,  and  the  Danube  on  the 
hortk  And  thus,  «,  Tacitu,  says.  Germany 
is  divided  from  Gaul  by  the  Rhine,  and  from 
Rha^tia  and  Pannonia  by  the  Danube. 

(c),  Dacia,  in  a  short  time  after  Tacitus 
i^^rotethis  treatise,  was  reduced  by  the  em- 
peror Trajan  to  a  Roman  province.  It  lay 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Danube,  extending 
northward  to  the^  Carpathian  mountains,  com- 
prising  part  of  Upper  Hungary,  Transylvania, 
Walachia,  and  Moldavia. 
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Sannatia  was  formerly  divided  irilo  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic.  The  European  division  is 
here  intended  by  Tacitus.  It  had  the  Vistula, 
or  Weissel^  and  a  chain  of  mountains^  for  its 
western  boundary,  and  extended  to  the  nordi-. 
ern  parts  of  Europe,  comprising  Livonia, 
Lithuania,  Russia,  and  Crim  Tartary. 

The  mountains,  which  in  par^t  divided  those 
nations  from  Germany,  are  now  called .  the 
Carpatlnan  mountains,  runnii^g  between  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 

(d)  The  Baltic  Sea  was,  probably,  thought 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  to  be  the  Northern 
Ocean.  The  deep  gulfs  were  those  of  Both- 
nia  and  Finland.  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Fin- 
land, were  anciently  called  Scandinavia,  and 
supposed  by  the  Romans  to  be  a  large  island. 

(c)  Before  the  expeditions  of  Drusus  and 
his  son  Germanicus,  the  Romans  had  not 
pierced  far  into  Germany.  Drusus,  A.  U.  C. 
744)  advanced  with  his  fleet  as  far  as  the  pro- 
ipontory  of  the  Cimbrians,  who  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  Jutland.  Tacitus  wrote 
h%  treatise  about  one  hundred  and  eight  years 
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soil.  The  world  is  now  better  informed.  Asia 
is  considered  as  the  country  where  the  num- 
bers of  mankind  multiplied  with  rapid  in- 
crease, and  thence  overflowing  into  Scythia, 
peopled  the  northern  regions  of  Europe.  Un- 
der which  of  the  sons  of  Noah  that  vast  migra- 
tion was  formed,  it  is  now  fruitless  to  enquire. 
Antiquarians  have  amused  themselves  with 
systems  founded  on  vain  opinions,  and,  having 
no  historical  records,  they  have  wandered  in  a 
maze  of  wild  conjecture,  without  contributing 
to  the  stock  of  real  knowledge. 

(b)  hi  this  pass£ige  a  mistake  seems  to  bejust- 
ly  imputed  to  Tacitus.  The  first  migrations 
could  not  be  made  by  sea  in  those  early  ages, 
when  the  use  of  shipping  was  little  known. 
As  soon  as  population  increased  in  Asia,  the 
redundant  multitude  went  forth  in  quest  of 
new  settlements,  and  poured  intoScythia,  Sar- 
matia,  Hungary,  and  Poland,  and  thence  into 
Germany.  When  navigation  began  to  be  in 
some  degree  understood,  colonies  were  trans- 
planted by  sea.  It  was  by  sea  that  Cecrops 
coiiveydd  his  pieople  from  Egypt  into  Greece, 
«ad  it^was  in  the  same  manneip  that  the  Phoe- 
iuciaii9';  transported  their  coUnies  to  l^e  coast 
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of  Africa.  But  migrations  must  have  been 
made  before  those  events,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  Europe  were  peopled  long  before. 

(c)  In  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a  voyage  from 
Italy  to  the  Northern  Ocean  would  have  been 
an  enterprise  too  wild  and  daring.  Drusus, 
the  father  of  Grermanicus,  was  the  first  Roman 
commander  who  ventured  to  explore  those 
seas.  Oceanum  septentrionalem  primus  Ro^ 
manorum  dueum  navigavit^  says  Suetonius^ 
Life  of  Claudius,  s.  1 ;  but  it  is  not  pretended 
that  he  sailed  from  Italy.  His  voyage,  with- 
out doubt,  began  from  some  port  of  Gaul  or 
Germany,  and  reached  the  point  of  Jutland. 
His  son  Germanicus,  many  years  after,  made 
the  same  attempt,  but  with  great  difficulty  and 
danger.     See  4^nnaU^  ii.  s.  23^ 

{d)  This  is  by  no  means  a  satisfactoi^y  rea** 
son  for  the  position  advanced  by  Tacitus, 
namely,  that  the  Germans  were  the  indigenous 
o^pritig  of  the  soil.  In  those  remote  ages^ 
when  the  numbers  of  one  nation  overflowed 
into  another,  the  object  was  not  the  most  de« 
lightful  country,  but  the  safest  habitation. 
Asia,  Italy,  and  some  parts  of  Africa,  aiforded 
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ddiightfttl  spotB ;  but  to  men  who  cotuld  not 
£ad  a  settlement  ia  tho»e  regions,  ev^n  Get- 
mqsiyy  which  Appears  so  horrid  to  Tacitus, 
was  not  without  its  coyaveniences.  The  peo- 
ple escaped  from  oriental  despotism,  and  lived 
in  freedom,  A  freehold,  says  Addison,  thou^ 
it  be  but  in  ice  aiid  anow,  will  make  the  owner 
pleased  with  the  possession^  arid  stout  in  the 
defence  of  it.  .  Germany  .was  the  land  of  li- 
J^rty  ajdd  heroic  foi'titudei  What  Amen  lost 
of  their  sensual  gratifications,  they  gained  in 
virtue :  as  Brotier  expreslies  it.  Si  qmd  decessit 
VQluptati^  aceretit  humaniiati* 

.  :(e):jSonigs  aiid  rilide  jioetry  have  been  in 
iBill  savage. jcountries  the  memorials  of  public 
transactions.  Kings  and  heroes  were  the 
poets  and  historians  of  the  Scythian, Ihe  Cel- 
tic, and  the  northern  nations.  Saxo  Gram- 
inaticusjand  other  writers  inform  us,  that  they 
liDew  liheir.nlaterials  fr/^a  Runic  songs,  or 
Icelandic  poetry.  The  Gauls  had  their.  Druids, 
^the  priesl^  and  {^ilosophers  of  the  nation, 
kfba  preservied  their  doctrine  by  oral  tradi'- 
4Mn^  and  verses  committed  to  memory  only. 
The  Geinmlails  had  dieir.  bards,  who  in  their 
feongs  jreoonied  all  public  transactions,  and 
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tang  the  praises  of  their  warriors  and  illustrious 
ipen.  At  all  feasts  and  public  assemblies  the 
bards  were  the  panegyrists  of  exalted  merit. 
The  same  was  the  case  in  Britain,  Wales,  and 
Ma«d.  The  songs  of  the  bards  were  4he 
prelude  to  battle ;  they  inspired  the  chiefs 
with  enthusiastic  ardour. ^  When  Edward  L 
ibrmed  the  plan  of  reducing  Wales  to  ^ubjec* 
tion,  he  thought  it  nec^sary  to  de^tinoy  all  the 
balrds.  The  Scandinavians  had  their  poets^ 
or  SCALDS,  whose  business  it  was  to  cobipose 
odes  or  songs,  in  which  they  celebrated  th^ 
liratlike  achievements  of  their  bncc^tors.  Tl^ 
praises  which  those  poets  gave  to  valour^  the 
enthusiasm  which  animated  their  verses,  and 
tibe  cafe  which  the  people  took  to  learn  theni 
from  their  infancy,  all  cpmpired  to  rouse  the 
mlartial  spirit  of  their  armi^.  Mullet's  Ntrrth^ 
em  AMiquitits^  vol.  i.  p.  233.  The  Amerif* 
can  savages  h&ve  their  war^^songs  and.  rud^ 
poetry,  in  which  they  sing  the  praises  of  tbt 
gallant  chie&^  ikrho  h^ve  fought  or  died  for 
their  country.  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega  says, 
that,  in  writing  hiis  hist6ry  of  P^ru,  he  avaikact 
himself /of  old  songs  and  ballads,  which  a  prin^ 
cess,  of  the  race  of  their  inca&  taught  him  to 
get  by  heart  in  his  infioicy.  Tacitus  tells  us, 
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that  Arminius,  long  after  his  death,  ^  was  rei» 
membered  in  the  rude  songs  of  his  country; 
See  Annals,  ii.  s.  88*  Some  of  those  songs, 
or  brief  chronicles  of  the  times,  were  dug  up 
in  German  monasteries  in  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  Chaklemagne,  ac« 
cording  to  Eginhard,  the  historian  of  that 
warlike  prince,  composed  verses  in  the  rude 
style  of  that  age,  commemorating  the  wars 
and  brave  exploits  of  the  Gierman  chiefs.  Ha 
is  said  to  have  carried  with  him  into  France: a 
large  collection  of  those  ancient  ballads,  which 
he  ordered  to  be  translated  into  Latin.  But 
those  records  are  now  no  where  to  be  found, 

(/)  Various  opinions  have  been  advanced  by 
antiquarians  concerning  the  name  of  TuisTOi 
Some^ssert  that  it  means  the  creator. of  tha 
world ;  and  that  m  a  n  N  u  s ,  which  is  mda  with^a 
Latin  termination,  relates  to  Adam.  Others 
will  have  it,  that  Tuisto  is  the  same  as  TBfJ^» 
'FATES,  a.  Scythian  or  Celtic  kiijg ;  and  .miich 
learning  hais  been  laid  out  upon  the  subject; 
It  is  too  often  the  fate  of  learned  coihmeditators 
to  open  a  wide  field  for  discussion,  in  which 
men  of  sober  sense  refuse  to*  follow  them.  It 
is  sufficient  that  Tuisto  was  the  Aiost!  ancien^ 
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deity  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians,  long 
before  the  worship  of  Odin  was  established. 
.See  Monsieur  Mallet's  Northern  Antiqtdtie^j 
vol.  i.  diap.  6;  imd  this  Tract,  s.  43,  note  (/). 

is)  We  have  here,  in  three  grand  divisions, 
a  general  ^ographic^l  description  of  Ger- 
many. The  commentators  Jnform  us  that 
th^y  have  fbund  compound  words  in  the  Ger-' 
man  language,  signifying,  first,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  maritime  parts;  2dly,  inhabitants  of  the^ 
midland .  Country ;  3dly,  inhabitants  of  the 
east;  and  those  words  correspond  with  the 
three  appellations,  which  the  Romans  soften- 
.ed  into  their  ow^i  idiom.  There  was  anciently 
.another  division  of  Germany,  perhaps  mor^ 
satisfactory :  1.  Germany  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe,  inter  Rhenum  etAlbim;  2.  be- 
tween the  Elbe  and  the  Weissel,  inter  Albim 
et  Vistulam;  3.  Southern  Germany,  Ger* 
mania  Australisj  between  the  Riiine  and  the 
Danube ;  4.  Germany  beyond  the  Weissel, 
Qermania  Trajm)istulana ;  5.  Germany  be- 
jond  sea,  and  the  islands  of  the  Baltic,  Ger-- 
mania  Transmarina  et  Insula.  Pliny  the 
^^Ider  enumerates  five  German  nations  not 
.materially  different  from  the*  last  description. 

TOL,  VII.  N 
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He  wys,  Gtnnenerwn  genem  quinqfjtti  1. 
Vindili,  qmrum  p&fa  BnrgundiontB^  Vatini^ 
Ceriniy  Guttanes.  ^.  Akeram  genm  Inga^ 
i^^nes^  qnermn  pars  Cimbri^  Ikntdni^  ae  Chtm- 
corum  gent €8.  3.  Prowimi  autem  Rheno  Ista^ 
vones^  quorum  pars  Cimhri  Meiiierrgnei. 
4.  HermiimeSj  quorum  Su^i^  Hermundun. 
Cetti^  Ckerusd.  5.  %dnia  p&rs^  Peuemiy 
Bastemce^  Conttrmim  Dutcei.  Plb,  lib.  ir. 
».  28, 14. 

(H)  TTie  Gambrivuiiw  are  mentidtted  by 
Tacitus  in  thid  place  only. 

(i)  The  Vandals  ai^  the  dame  m  the  Fwr 
iiili  mentionted  by  Pliny;  a  brave  and  waritke 
race,  who  afterwards  over-ran  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  and  were  finally  destroyed  in  Africa. 

(k)  Lipsius  is  of  opinion  that  this  pasdag* 
will  ever  be  the  torment  of  the  comtnentatoff. 
But  the  difficirlty  does  not  seem  to  be  insur^ 
tnountable.  Tacitus  sayis,  that  the  first  emi- 
grants from  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine  who 
entered  Gaul,  and  dispossessed  t^  natives^ 
were  in  his  tittie  called  Tungrians ;  bat  Mrheil 
they  undertook  their  expedition,  to  j^ke  tfateilr 


eHBtMed  wi^  terror,  d6  mettm^  they  called 
ttiemselves  Okrma  vs.  The  word,  of  course, 
ittvpdied  0ofii«thittg  fc^tnidable,  and^  by  ad^ 
«6rtii!^g  to  the  etymology,  it  receives  the  foU 
hvfmg  eolifstruction.  G^Af ,  Or  ffekr^  signiffti 
trar.  From  that  root  the  Freiich  have  denv<^ 
ed  their  word  gtierre.  Man  in  the  Getmaft 
tongue  implied  the  same  as  it  does  now  in  that 
country  and  in  England.  Hence  we  find,  that 
the  fir9t  intadem,  6b  metum^  to  spread  a  ge* 
neral  alarm,  called  themselves  Gerraaiis,  of 
tmrlike^  mm.  Hiat  such  migrations  were 
made  into  Gkiul  is  evident  from  Julius  Caesar. 
In  the  second  book  of  his  Gallic  Wars,  s.  4, 
he  relates  that,  on  enquiry,  be  found  that  the 
Belgians  were  for  the  most  part  Germans  orii 
gmally,  who  had  been  drawn  by  the  fertility 
of  the  country  to  settle  in  thoseparts,  and,  dar* 
ing  the  irruption  of  the  Teutones  and  Cimbrf, 
were  the  only  people,  of  all  the  provinces  of 
Gaul,  that  resisrted  those  fierce  Barbarians, 
and  never  suffered  them  to  set  foot  in  their 
territories.  The  name  of  Ge  R  M  A  w  s^  assumed 
fey  those  who  crossed  over  into  Gaul,  was  in 
process  df  time  adopted  by  all  the  nations  on 
the^east  side  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Caesar's  time 
Was  the  established  appellation  of  the  whole 
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country.  The  region  which  the  Tungriaoft 
inhabited,  Bratjier  says,  was  what  the  French 
call  Uancien  Dhcise  de  Tongres^  bjo^  it  is  rer 
jnarkable  that  the  s^me  territory  was  occupied 
by  the  Franks,  M'ben,.  under  the  conduct  of 
Pharamond,  they  made  their  irruptio;n  into 
France,  and  from  that  tune  gave  their  name 
to  the  whole  country • 

(2)  Besides  the  fabulous  Hercules,  the  son 
of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  there  was,  in  ancient 
times,  no  warlike  nation  that  did  not  boast  6f 
its  own  particular  Hercules.  La  Bletterie, 
the  ingenious  translator  of  a  considerable  part 
of  Tacitus,  mentions  a  learned  antiquarian 
(Mons.  Freret)  who  supposed,  not  without 
great  probability,  that  some  Gernian  chief  of 
great  renown  in  arms  was  called  If er^Koti/, 
Belli  Caput,  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
Her-koul  would  easily  be  changed  by  the  Ro- 
mans into  Hercules.  However  that  may 
be,  we  find  in  Tacitus  an  entire  forest  beyond 
the  VMuTgu^  or  the  Wes&^  sacred  to  Hercules, 
See  Annals,  ii.  s.  12.  The  warriors  rushin^r 
to  battle  sung  his  praise,  as  we  find,  that,  in 
their  ballads,  they  afterwards  celebrated  Ar- 
minius.   See  Annals^  ii.>8.  8&   Several 
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ed  men  have  clearly  proved  that  the  word 
Hercules  was  a  name  given  taall  the  lead-* 
ers  of  colohieis,  who  came  out  of  Asia  to  settle 
in  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  Northern  Anti^: 

jftiiYiej,  voL  i,  p.  91  • 

« 

'  Section  III. 

(a)  The  commentators  are  much  at  vari- 
ance about  the  reading  of  the  original  word  to 
express  the  recitation  of  the  German  poets. 
Some  of  them  contend  for  barritus,  instead  of 
harditu$;  for  barrire^  they  say,  signifies  the 
cry  or  roar  of  ^n  elephant,  Horace  uses  the 
word  barrus  for  an  elephant,  Mulier  nigris 
di^nissima  barns;  Epode  12.  But  Lipsiua 
t>bser\''es,  that  elephants  were  not  known  in 
Germany.  This  dispate  about  a  word  seems 
to  be,  as  is  usually  the  case,  of  little  or  no  im- 
pqrtaiice,  since  it  is  evident  that  the  poets  of 
Germany  and  Britain  were  called  baeds,  and 
therefore  barditus  is,  probably , the  true  reading. 
Lucan,  book  i.  ver.  447,  describes  the  ofEc^ 
of  the  bardy  and  gives  him  that  very  name : 

Vos  quoque,  qui  fortes  animas,  belloque  peremptaa 
Laudibus  in  longum  vates  dimittitis  »yuip, 
Plurima  securi  fudi$tis  carmina  bab^u 
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The  fitrains  of y^rae  which  the  baxfls  fwurcd 
Ibrdi  in  theiF  fit»  of veothusui^Qi,  iailaioed  did 
German  and  tfa^  BritUh  vfzin<m  iriUfb  hareio 
fortitude.  Perhaps  nothbg  contributed  more 
to  make  those  nations  stand  ^t  fao-y  for  eueh  f 
length  of  time  with  the  whole,  power  of  the 

Romans.  The  soldier  said  to  the  bard,  "Come, 

■  •        .  « 

^*  and  see  me  fighting  for  my  country ;  see  me 
"  bleed,  if  the  fate  of  war  will  have  it  sro;  and 
**  if  I  die,  be  sure  to  record  my  memory.^ 
This  was  the  ambition  of  the  northern  na- 
iions.  Lipsius  observes,  that  it  was  the  same 
with  the  first  inhabitants  of  Spain,  and  for  his 
purpose  cites  the  following  passage : 


y?'^  f  ?   .* 'ir  ** 


Ttiju  jiw  mpr^  Ibfiiri 


The  war-sqng  of  the  Canadians  and  the 
porthern  savages  of  America,  has  been  men- 
tioned in  the  books  of  all  travellers  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  Charlevoix  has  given  a  full  ac- 
coynt  of  this  wild  preparation  for  battle,  and 
Dr.  Robertson  has  quoted  the  very  words  of 
an  Indian  war-sortg :  **  I  go  to  revenge  the 
"  death  of  my  brothers ;  I  ahall  kill,  I  shall 
^\  exterminate,  I  ^hsJl  burn,  ray  epemiea ;  \ 
*^  shall  bring  away  skves ;  I  shall  derour  their 
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*^  bi^arty  dry  thekfl^b)  dnd  drink  their  blcMd; 
^  J  si^l  tear  off  th^ir  scalps,  and  ms^ke  cups 
V  of  their  scuUa/'    The  teriws  pf  a  GcrmMi 
.irar-soBg  hftve  iK)t  reached  posterity.     The 
qollectiQa  by  Charlemagne  ia  totally  lost.  In 
^o^  p^cea  we  s^uld,  undpvbtedly,  have 
3«!^  strbng  marM  ef  ferocity ;  but  the  spirit  pf 
reveisiige  thtft^  could  eat  the  flesh  of  priaqners 
t£|ke^Q  in  bftttlet  was  unknown  in  Gefoid^y  * 
Tb*  Scandinavians,  when  they  wtre  goifig  to^ 
j^iQ.  bo-ttle,  raised  great  ilhoats,.  el^abed  th§ir 
effm^  together,  invoked  the  na«e(of/.0»iNr,' 
aifei  sang  hymna  iaShi^  ptmse.  Noi/'iHrn.Anr^ 

(k)  Doctor  Jliikin  haa  aekcted  »  pei^m^ge  (mm 
the  hik  of  ^ir  Ewen  Ciiiiieron»  which  hap^ 
piiy  ijU^ti^at^  the.  anc^^fi^  German  opinkm 
coweraing  the  prophetic  spirit  of  the  war* 
aoog«  At  the  biitt]«  of  KiUieraokie^  ju9t  be* 
fwt  the  fi^t  bdgaDi  Sir  Ewen  commanded 
wch  of  the  Camerotts  as  wei^e  posted  near  him 
to  inake  a  great  shout,  which,  being  seccmded 
by  thcfie  who  stoi^d  on  the  right  and  left,  ran 
<|«ickly  thf oti^  the  wbote  army,  and  was  re* 
turned  by  the  enemy.  But  the  noise  of  the 
muftk^to  and  cannon,  with  the  echoing  of  the' 
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,  .  ...  • 

hills,  made  the  Highlanders  fency  that  their 
shouts  were-lottdei:  ahd  brisker  than  those  of 
the  enemy ;  and 'Locbiel'^cried  out:  "  Gentle- 
*^  'men,  take  couragfe,  thte  day  is  purs :  I  am 
^^  the  eldest  commander  in  the  army,  and 
"  haive  always  observed  something  oibinous' 
^'  and  fatal  in  such  a  dull,  hollow^  and  feeble 
*^  noise  as  the  enemy  made  in  their  shout;' 
*^  which  prognosticates,  that  they  are  all  doom-' 
*^  ed  to  die  by  our  hands  this  night ;  w'hei^as' 
^^'Ours  wa!s  brisk,  lively,  and  strong,  and  shdwi^ 
*rthat  ^vi»frhave  vigour  and  courage/'  The 
event  justified^  the  prcjdictidn;  theHighknd^ 
ers  obtained  a  complete  victory,  <  * ' 

(c)  Tbe  Iptee  of  fabulous  history,   which 
was  the  passion  of  ancient  timeis;^  produced  a^ 
new  Hercules  in  ewry  cduiitry,  and  mad^, 
Ulysses  wander  in  every  seal     l^citus  men- 
tions it  as  a  romantic  tale,  but  Strabo  se^^nt* 
willing  to  countenance  the  fiction,  and,  for 
that  purpose,  gravely  telk .  us  that  Ulysses 
founded  a  city,   called  Odyssey,   in  Spain. 
Lipsius  observes,  that  Lisbon,  in  the  time  of 
Stxafao,  had  the  appellation  of  Vhympo^  ov 
Qlkipo.    He  adds,  that  another  learned  antir 
quaribni  firom  an  altar-^piece  which  was  fount^ 


-  I 
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m  Caledonia,  with  an  inscription  in  Greek'  » 
letters,  inferred  that  Ulysses,  in  the  course  of 
his  voyages,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 
To  explode  these  idle  reveries  Lipsins  plea?- 

•  •  • 

santly  says,  at  this  rate,  ivhat  should  bhlder 
us  inhabitants  of  the  Low  Countries  from  as* 
jBertipg  that  Ulysses  built  the  city  of  Ulysmi^a 
in  the  province  of  Zeland,  and   that  Circ^ 

founded  that  of  Circzea  or  ^iricz^ef 

....  • 

{^  Inscriptions  on  stone,  marble,  or  brassy 
though  cut  in  Greek  characters,  are  a  bad 
support  of  the  systems  advanced  by  theoreti- 
cal writers.  Tacitus  has  ishown,  Annals;  iu 
S.14,  that  the  use  of  alphabetical  letters  passed 
from  the  Phenicians  into  Greece,  and  from 
Greece  into  Italy  and  Gaul,  particularly  to 
Marseilles.  Gaesar  relates^  b.  u  s.  SI,  that  a 
roll  was  found  in  the  Helvetian  camp  writ^ 
TEN  iNOBEEK  CHARACTERS,  andcontainin^ 
a  list^f  all  (including  old  men,  women,  and 
children)  who  had  set  out  in  the  expedition 
against  the  Roman  army.  In  book  vi.  &  15, 
he  expressly  ss^ys  that  the  Druids  did  not  com*- 
mit  their  statutes  to  writing,  but  in  all  other 
matters  made  use  of  Greek  characters;  Those 
characterB  passed  from  Gaul  into  Germ.any»* 


§ 

^b^iis,  Cpupt  JyfMHoli;  «^i4  otb^rs  )i«jni'69>«Q^ 

tbe  Dr^id^  of  G«til  wd  tko^e  of  firitaiQ»  w«i)}t| 
«^Uy^aay^jtha«r<;  of  writinf  wtotbi»idw4f  * 

*  .  Section  IV. 
,  (a)  Tliis  wonderfuL  ^militude  throughout 
the  whok  race  h^s  been  remarked  by  various 
authors.  Juvenal  has  mentioned  their  yellow 
hair,  their  bhie  eyes,  and  other  circumstances 
^at  made  the  whole  nation  appear  to  be  one 
family. 

Nejnpe  quod  base  iUb  natura  est  omDibus  ui^. 

13th  Sat.  v.*  164, 

Si4onit)s  ApoHioam  4aj^§t  diat^  bi^isg  int 
^  O^m^jy  aqd  finding  the  nwn  j»o  ^ery  t^t. 
he  C0u^  A0t>ddr8sa  ver3§$  of  &y{:  &^  t(>  pn^ 
tEfms,  who  ^^rs  4ievMi  fmt  high* 

'  Spemit  senipedem  stj!um  "RiaUa, 
,  Bk  411a  sepii]iad9s  jridit  patyonmu 

Swtiofi  V. 

■> 
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Oft  the  tovtii.  by!  a  iango  of- 1^  Alps,,  ftnd 
«tt  tiie  i^t  by  tfaa  qauoiry  of  the  Ymfl^^i. 
It  cootained  a  gf  eat  part  of  Aufitria  aad  Ba* 
nana.  .      .       «      . 

(h)  The  Gmmm-^taAded  0  noticing  l>ut 
1jb».  ftfodttclioa  of  com.  .  Their  ppuntiyt  Hlot 
Gaoadat  ivai  ooyored  ov^  mth  i»miMi»e  lirtoto 
flf  fofleit,  md»  till  tW  ground,  vaii  pleared,  aiid 
tbe  oaAdf  by  coams^iimm^  abated  of  it^  rigour, 
cul^afeian  eould  not  be  carried  00  >vith  any 
kind  of  adiwitages    . 

(«)  Ndtwitb9taoding  what  h  hare  sasd^  wa 
find,  Annalsy  xi.  s.  20,  that  Curtius  Bulbs 
opened  a  silver-mine  in  the  territory  of  the 

M»t^Qh  now  soB^t  to  the  landgrave  of 
Hofties  bmt  it  wm  isfoon  e^bao^tod. 

(rf)  The  /Honaws  began,  to  coin  stlwae 
A.  17<  C,  4li5*  Their  gold  win  began  ia 
tbe  year  687^  On  all  tbetr  taoaey,  Vktwy 
wwt  seen  in  a  tfiaqi|)hal  car,  driving  9paM»- 
timep  two  horfw,  and  sosaetimes  four.  Hence 
their  pieces  were  called  bigati^  or  quadrigcHf 
See  Pliny,  book  xxxiii.  s,  S.  The  coin  wa« 
indented  round  the  edges  like  a  saw,  serm^ 
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and,  for  that  reason,  calUd  serraii.  Brotiar 
gays,  he  has  seen  several  pieces  of  this  old  coiit 
in  thecollegeJibrary  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth* 
Pliny  tells  us,  that  the  Romans  soon  began  to 
debase  their  coin,  and  to  mix  an  alloy  of  brass 
with  their  silver  The  emperdrs  still  debased 
it  more.  The  Germans  in  all  theiic  money 
dealings  suspected  fraud,  and  therefore  pre-? 
ferred  the  coin  of  the  republic,  such  as  hadiir 
car  with  two  pr  four  horses,  and  the  edge  ift- 
diented.  The  antiquarians  have  employed 
much  learning  on  this  subject ;  but  the  above 
short  account  (suggested  by  Brotier  and  La 
Bletterie)  seems  to  be  the  true  solution  of 
ibe  difficulty.  ~  . . 

(e)  ft  is  remarkable  that  the  Romans  al* 
ways  exacted- fronr  the  conquered,  nations  a 
tribute  of  silver.  Pliny  the  elder  wonders  at 
the  fact,  and  adds  that,  when  Hannibal  was 
overthrown,  and  Carthage  reduced  to  sub- 
jection, the  Romans  demanded  an  annual  tri^ 
bMeof  silver  for  the  term  of  fifty  years;  but . 
they  made  no  mention  of  gold.  See  Hin^j 
book  xxxiiii.  s.  13,  ^nd  15. 
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Section  VI. 

(a)  Abundamce  of  iron  was  to  be  found  io 
ibe  bowels  of  the  earth ;  but  to  extract  it,  to 
soften  it  by  fire,  and  render  it  pliant'and  malr 
l&xhhj  required  more  skill  and  patience  than 
consisted  with  the  rough  genius  of  a  sayage 
race.  Ac^sordingly  swords  and  javelins  were 
not  mujch  in  use.  A  spear  tipt  with  iron,  in 
tbeir  language  called,  as  Brotier  informs  ust 
jfnem,  or  priem^  was  their  weapon  in  almost 
f|]l  the  battles  recorded  by  Tacitus.  From 
|he  word  friem  the  Roman  writer  easily  made 
the  termyramea,  more  consonant  to  the  idiom 
of  the  Latin  language.  It  appears  in  the 
Annals^  book  ii.  s.  14,  that  those  instruments 
pf  war  were  of  an  enormous  size,  and  unwieldy 
in  close  engagement.  The  number  was  not 
sufficient  to  arm  more  than  the  front  line  of 
their  army.  The  rest  carried  shprt  darts  or 
clubs  hardened  by  fire.  In  general,  pointed 
ftones  were  prefixed  to  their  weapons,  aiifi 
many  of  these,  Brotier  say^,  have  been  disco- 
vered in  German  sepulchres.  The  fram  of 
King  Childeric  was  found  in  opening  his  mo- 
lament.  ^ 
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(b)  The  only  covering  of  a  German  was  a 
short  mantle.     Their  soldiers,  for  the  most 
part,  were  naked.  All,  however,  were  curious 
in  the  embellishment  of  thei*  sUcMs,  tk4ich 
tre  find,  Annak,  ii.  ».  14,  were  Mot  HMMle  4f 
iron,  but  of  ozier-^twigs  interwoven,  or  df  thui 
boards  decorated  with  gaody  colour*.  T huM 
shields  werfe  thedelight  of  the  German  soldidreu 
They  were,  at  first,  the  ensigns  of  valour,  atid 
afterwards  of  nobility.    The  warlike  chki 
fnade  it  his  study  to  adorn  his  shield  with  vta^ 
riegated  colours  and  the  figures  of  tttmAl^  td 
Asti^fguish  his  own  martial  prowess  j  and  wba* 
in  the  beginning  was  merely  persimal,  beeam^ 
/io  time  hereditary.  Hence  what  we  now  call 
coats  of  arms  peculiar  to  the  descendants  o£ 
particular  femilies ;  and  hence  the^  origin  of 
heraldry.    The  shield  of  a  German  was  his 
only  protection  in  the  heat  of  an  engagement. 
Breast*plates  were  worn  by  a  few  only.  Th« 
head-piece  was  of  two  sorts;   one  made  of 
metal,  to  which  the  Romans  gave  the  ham« 
of  cassis;  the  second  of  leather,  called  galeai 
It  is  true,  that  Plutarch,  in  the  Life  of  Marius, 
giving  an  account  of  the  irmption  oi  the  Cim* 
bri,  describes  their  helmets  formed  like  the 
heads  of  ferocious  animals^  with  high  pktmeA 
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crests.  He  also  mentkms  their  itxm  bre^t^ 
plateif.  Birt  this  warlike  apparatus  was  most 
probably  acquired  daring  their  march  intd 
Italy.  Vegetius  wonders  by  what  fatality  it 
bappetied,  that  the  Ronmns,  after  having  es> 
perienced  iheadvantage  of  their  armour  durii^ 
a  space  of  twelve  hundred  years,  from  the 
ibundation  of  Rome  to  the  reign  of  Gratian; 
should  at  length  abandon  their  ancient  disci- 
pBne,  and,  by  laying  aside  their  breart-plaies 
.  and  their  helmets,  put  themselves  on  a  levd 
with  the  barbarians,  who  insulted  them  iti 
eveiy  quarter.  By  thjs  alteration  they  left 
themselves  and  the  empire  obfxoxious  to  their 
enemies.     See  Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap*  11,  s.  \t. 

(c)  The  Roman  art  of  managing  the 
war-horse  is  beautifully  described  by  Virgil, 
3  Georg.  v.  182.  The  reader  who  desires  to 
know  the  skill  with  which  the  Romans  vault- 
ed  on  their  horses  and  leaped  off  again,  will 
find  it  at  large  in  Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  18- 

(d)  The  German  manner  of  intermixing 
the  ffaot-soldiers  with  the  cavalry  is  described 
by  Julius  Caesar.  Ariovistus,  he  says,  had 
about  six  thousand  horsemen,  who  chose  a 
lik«  number  out  of  the  foot,  each  his  map,  all 
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femarkable  for  strength  and  agility.  These 
accompanied  the  cavalry  in  battle,  and  served 
p&  a  rear-guard.  If  the  action  became  danger- 
ous, they  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  troops; 
if  any  horsetaan  was  wounded,  and  fell  to  the 
ground,  they  gathiered  round  to  defend. him^ 
Jf  speed  was  required,  either  for  hasty  pursuit 
or  sudden  retreat,  they  were  so  nimble  and 
alert  by  continual  exercise,  that,  laying  hoM 
of  the  manes, of  the  horses,  they  could  keep 
pace  with  their  swiftest  motion.  Caesar  dt 
Bell.  Gail.  lib.  1.  s.  48. 

(e)  Germany  was  divided  into  states   or 
communities,  each  state  into  cantons,  and 

*  »  •  •  *         -  * 

each  canton  into  hundreds,  or  a  hundred  fa* 
pailies.  So  the  Suevians  were  divided,  ac- 
cording to  Caesar,  book  iv.  s.  1.  The  Swiss 
at  this  day  are  divided  into  cantons.  The 
division  into  hundreds  was  introduced  into 

m 

England  by  our  Saxon  ancestors.  The  hun* 
dreders  in  this  country  were  a  civil  establish-^ 
ment;  whereas  in  Germany  they  were  a  mi- 
litary institution,  being  so  many  select  meii, 
whose  duty  it  was  to  mix  with  the  cavalry  in 
battle;  and,  therefore,  in  that  country  hun- 

4reder  was  a  title  of  honour. 

•  .■>.•»• 

-■•  •.  ...  -ii^-..- 
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(f)  The  wdrd  wedge,  importing  a  body  of 
men  drawn  ap  in  that  form,  is  a  known  mili- 
tary term.     The  ranks  are  wide  in  the  rear, 
but  lessen  by  degrees^  and  sharpen  to  a  point 
'in  front,  the  better  to  break  through  theUnes 
4>f  the  eneiriy.     The  practice  wias  universally 
in  uM^ftmong  the  Germans,  and,  accordingly, 
.in!th§JHistoi*y  of  Tacitus,  b.  iy.;S.  16>  we  find 
^Civilis  driwiftg  up  the  Frisians,  the. Canine- 
/fates,  &nd  his. own x^ountrymen  the  Bataviang, 
/\n  thiiee  diffec^nt.  wedges.     Whoever,  has  a 
^^iind  to  read  more  on  this  ^subject,  will  find  a 
dissertation  iii  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of 
.Belles  \Lettre$9. 4to.  edit.  vol.  xxv.  p.  440. 

I 

.  o(g)  To  bring  off  his  slaughtered  comrades, 
in  or49i^  to  bury  their  bodies,  was  a  point  of 
hQnou^with  the  German  warrior;  and  to  leave 
his  shield  on  the  field  of  battle  was  the  most 
jQugiticjys  crime.  It  continued  to  be  so  several 
years  ^ter  the  time  Tacitus  speaks  of,  since 
we  fiqd  that  a  heavy  fine  was  imposed  by  the 
:S$diciaw  on  him , who  falsely  accused  another 
of  that  heinous  ^ofienc^.  Si  quis  ingenuus 
homo  alio  improperavetity  quod  scutum  mum 
jaet^ety  et  infuga  lapses  fuisset^  et  nonpo^ 

VOL.  VII.  O 
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tuerit  odpmAme^  D.  C*  detiLjtwlpabilk  jUdi^ 
-cetmn     See  the  Sdiic  JLamn,  tit;  xximi.  bap;  d. 

«  -  •  .  •■ 

section  VU,    •  •    -  : 

^  (a)  I'be  tex%  io  this  plaoe  seetnd  perfecdy 
4plear,  tbough  various  writers,  food  of  a  p4rtl« 
Kola^r  hjpotJl6sig,  have  eti^^vour^  tO'per|)teic 
4t.  Some  of  thc^se  ingetiioms  authors  coMend, 
fki»it  the  kings  in  Oemiany  weite  hei^editary, 
and  the  general  officers  dectife.  But  Tacitifs 
fi^yS)  mmtmii  they  take  or  choose,  and  he  ap- 
^pSies  the  word  to  kings  as  >K<eil^s  cotnmamdeid 
in  cbief:  Henci^  it  ^bo&j  be  ioxt\y  Blferred, 
that  in  t|ie  ekctiofi  o^  kings  they  bad  iiBgml 
to  the  nobility  of  an  ancient  race ;  but  i^till 
they  leho^e  thein«  They  chose,  perhkps^'^out 
€tf  eerttutt  faiAilie^,  Wid  gave  the  prefdiieXioe  to 
the  issue  of  the  deceased  king :  but  it  does>not 
appear  that  they  \f ere  bound  by  any  law  of 
inherkance.     In  Caesar's  account  of  4he  Ger- 

r 

«ians  there  are  some  passages  that  •  seem  to 
^jitslj  •with  Tacittis,  or  at  least  to  create  adiffi- 
<?aT!ty.  6rernKfcny,  however,  was  new  tot^ewir^ 
h*^  did  not  penetrate  Ikr  into  the  comftry ;  aM 
tlKMi^  a  mitid  like  bis  w6uW  take  a  wide  mt^ 
vey  of  his  ^ttfegect^  it  tsattnot  be  supposed  ^^Mirt^ 


<  .  * 
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« 

with  all  hiB  acouracyi  he  gained  complete  in<^ 
formatbn.  He  tell»  us^  the  Germaos  make 
cboice  of  a  dmf  to  eonduct  their  wars,  and 
arim  him  ^ith  power  of  life  and  death :  but  in 
tone  .of  peace  there  is  h(»  publie  magistrate^  all 
dbciiiiipm  being  made  by  the  leading  m^n  ii| 
ifceit  .ai5V€iftii>  di«1^ta«  Cum  heUum  dvitas 
mii  iilatum  dtjhndil^  aut  infirky  mMghtratus^ 
fill  ei  biUa'pr^mnty.et  vitm ned&qm  habeant 
pateatatem^  diliguntur.  In  pace  huUus  est 
4S9mmunis  magistratus^  sed  prindpeB  region 
num.  ntqne  pagorum  inter  suos  jm  dictmt^  ^ 
bmirwerdasque  minuunt.  Book  vi.  s.  22. 
Thi^  xnaj  fieem  to  imply  that  there  was  «k> 
king  to  rule  over  ihem.  But  this  could  not 
\»  Cesar's  meaning :  he  was  wdl  acquainted 
with  Ariovistus,  the  German  king,  Hvho  mad^ 
an  irruption  into  Gaul.  We  lefcall  see  in  the 
«eqael  of  this  tract,  liiat,  in  some  places  to*  • 
^wands  the  north,  the  kings  were  arfoit^rary ;  in 
others  dieir  authority  was  limited.  IS  they 
happened  to  be  distinguished  b^  their  exploits 
tn  war,  the  nation  was  willing  tatake  the  field 
moulder  their  auspices ;  ii^not,  they  chose  a  com^^ 
Amnder  £uaous  for  Ins  martial  spirit.  W^ 
jiaad  in  Tacitos  {Hhtory  iv.  s.  15.)  the  man^ 
UBS  x>f  choosing  a  general :  he  w^s  plaocid  on 

0-2 
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a  shield,  and  carried  on  the  l^oulders  of  tti# 
men,  amidst  the  j^houtsf  loind  acclamations  of 
the  army.  Gregory  de  Toiirs  informs  us,  that 
kings  among  the  Franks  wei^  chosen  in ^  the 
same  manner.  His  words  are,  Tlaudentes  iam 
parmis  quant  vocibm  CtoDOVECHUM;  ci^^^ 
evectum  super  se  regem  constituunt.  Lib.  lit 
s.  4fO.  The  celebrated  Abb6' Vertotj  in  his 
Parallel  between  the  Manners  of  the  Germans 
tind  the  Franks,  who  founded  the  French  mim-^ 
archy,  finds  in  the  election  of  a  chief  to  iprt^ 
side  in  warj  the  origin  of  the  maires  du  pidait^ 
"^^o^  at  one  time,,  had  so  much  weight  and 
fif9wer  throughout  France.  The  Franks^<  he 
0ays,  after  the  example  of  their  German  anc«^ 
tors,  reserved  the  right  of  choosing  their  gene* 
rail  and  the  king  was  bound  to  confirm  his 
authority.  Occasionally  they  chose  their 
king  to  lead  them  to  the  field  of  battle.  Clo- 
vis  is  a  proof  of  this  fact.  He  united  in  btm^ 
self  ;thtf  royal  prerogative,  and  the  authority  of 
conimander  in  chief.  Under  Clotaire,  the 
second  kitig  of  the  western  part  of  France,  the 
elective  general^  or  moire  du  palaisy  was  sup- 
pressed, but  soon  revived  again  under  the  fol- 
lowing mojiarchs.  In  the  xeign  of  Clovis  IL 
the  peo|>le  continued  to  choose  their  cdm*^ 
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aoMdeniinchiefy  and  that,  extrftordinary  power 
vrair  exercised  in  a  manner  wholly  independent 
ef  the  sovereign^  aiid  often  dangerous  to  his 
title.  See  Vertot^s  Dissertation,  Memoirs  of 
the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres^  4to.  edit,  vol, 
vu  p.  627*  It  will  not  be  improper  to  insert 
here  th6  subataobe  of  l^ontesquieu's  opinion 
en  this«ubject  :^-A  government,  under  which 
a  nation,  who  had  a  king  on  the  throne,  elec^ 
an  officer  ii^vested  with  all  the  powers  of  royal- 
ty, must  be  thmight  an  extraordinary  pheno* 
menon  in  politics :  but,  upon  enquiry^  i4;  will 
be  found  that  the  Franks,  who  established  the 
French  monarchy,  derived  their  notions  of, 
goverjoijDt^ent  from  an  ancient  source.  .  Tbey 

•      *  , 

were  descended  from  the  Germans,  .who  in  the 

» 

choice  of  a  king  were  determined  by  his  nobi* 
lity,  and  in  that  of  their  leader  by  his  valour. 
Hene  we  behold  the  kings  of  the  first  racej 
and  the  mayors  of  the  palace.  No  doiibtbut 
some  of  the  princes,  whp  with  a  martial  spirit 
(ijSered  tp  conduct  a  warlike  enterprise,  were 
accepted  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  and,  being 
thus  confinned,  they  Ci^ercised  both  the  royal 
^nd  military  power.  But  those  two  branches 
of  authority  M^ere  often  separated.  In  order 
t;hQroughly  to  understand  the  genius  of  the  ^ 


FniBlcs5  we  need  only  td  mcoUect' the  coadiiet 
of  Arbogasies,  a  Frank  hy  natioB^  to  whom 
Valentinian  conlmitted  the  command  of  his 
ittrmj.  He  confined  the  prince  in  his  own 
palace^  and  sufl^red.  no  man  to  confer  with 
krim  on  the  subject  of  affairs  civii  or  military  * 
Spirit  of  Laws,  book  xxxi.  chap.  4*  Thci 
mage  tribes  of  America  often  affdrd  a  strike 
mg  resemblance  of  German  itianners ;  and 
accordingly  we  read  in  Charlevoix^  The  army 
has  often  at  its  head  the  chief  of  the  nation 
itar  town ;  but  he  must  first  have  distinguished 
himself  by  some  signal  action  of  bravery ;  if 
not,  he  i&  obliged  to  serve  as  a  subaltern*  See 
kiA  Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  North  America^ 
letter  xviii. 

(b)  Caesar  says,  that  Ambiorix,  king  of 
the  £buroneS)  a  German  nation,  described  his 
authority  so  limited,  that,  though  he  govern* 
dd,  the  people  in  their  turn  gave  laws  to  the 
prince.  Sua  esse  ejusmodi  imperia,  ut  non 
faknus  haberet  juris  in  se  multitudoj  quam  ipse 
in  multitudimm.  De  BelL  GalL  lib.>  v.  s. 
87.^  We  read  in  Vertot,  that  the  Fwinksi 
when  they  passed  over  the  Rhine  ^nd  settled 
iai  Gaul,  carried  with  them  theiamie  ideas  of 
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gt»remment.  Their  kings  wera  invested  with 
hi^  authority^  but  weare,  .at  t£e  same  time» 
nestrained  by  laws  which  they  iSod  ocrt  dare  jto 
violate*  As  a  proof  of  this^  be  tells  us  that 
Clovis,  having  gained  a  victory  over  Sy^rius^ 
^e  Roman  genera!,  wanted  to  present  to  a. 
bishop  a  sacred  vase,  which  bad  been  takea 
ia  the  pillage  of  the  town:  but  one  of  the 
Franks^  a  soldier  of  a  fierce  and  independent 
^irit,  struck  the  cup  with  his  battle^xe,  do* 
daring  with  ferocity,  that  the  plunder  must 
be  shared  by  lot,  and  the  king  himself  had  no 
better  right.  Nihil  hinc  iSDcipieSy  rdsi  qua 
fibi  $(m  tera  hrgitur.  See  Vertot's  Dis«i 
septation,  Memoires  de  r Academic  des  JBe2/ec 
Lettre$9  vol.  ii.  p.  627-  See  also  Dr.  Robert-! 
i^n's  Charles  V.  8vo.  edit.  vol.  i.  p.  254. 
The  same  spirit  of  independesice  pcevails 
amang  the  North- American  savages*  .  3^^ 
Charlevoix,  Voyage  io  North  Amctica^  letw 
ter  xviii.  , 


I 

'  t 


K  (c)  The  eommaiukr  in  thief  had  the  power 
of  adjudging,  but  the  punishment  was  inflict-* 
ed  by  the  priests,  who,  according  to  Caesar, 
book-ti.  s»  fiO,  were  nctt  of  the  order  of  the 
Druifddr:^It  followed,  by  otnsequence,  that 
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ike  general  met  with  lei^s  ill-will,  and  the 
execution  was  beheld  with  reverential  awe* 
La  Bletterie  observes,  that  in  modern  times, 
the  stroke  of  justice,  committed  always  to  the 
base  and  profligate,  is  welUnigh  rendered 
odious.  The  ancient  Germans  seem  to  have 
been  of  opinion,  that  the  life  of  man,  when- 
ever taken  away,  .idiould  be  a  sacrifice  to  the 
Deity,  It  is  not  probable  that  the  ferocity, 
of  the  people  would  tamely  submit  to  the 
severity  of  human  institutions. 

(d)  The  figures  of  savage  animals  were, 
deemed  religious  symbols ;  see  Tacitus,  Hkt., 
b.  iv.  s.  12/  It  vfks  also  a  custom  ta  deposit 
the  standards  takeii  from  the  enemy  in  their 
sacred  groves,  Anhalsy  b.  i.  s.  59-  These  they 
carried  with  them  to  their  wars.  In  like  man« 
ner  the  Canadians  have  symbolic  figures  of 
their  gods,  which  they  call  their  Manitom^ 
They  take  care,  when  going  to  battle,. to  carry 
with  them  those  objects  of  superstition,  and 
would  as  soon  forget  their  arms.  Chailevpix, 
letter  xiv. 

(e)  The  Germans  felt  tb^ms^lyea.b^flafu- 
ed  with  enthusiattic  ardpur,  vrhiln.  Iheut  ^ iyeat 
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pud  children  suryeyed  the  field  of*  battle^ 
Many  in&tances  ol4;his  occur  in  Tacitus.  See 
Jiistory^  h.  iy.  3.  13.  In, the  engagement  be- 
tween Ca6;sar  ai)d  Ariovi3tqs,  the  Germany 
encompatssed  their  whole  army  with  a  line  of 
carriageis,  in  order  to  take  away  all  hopes  of 
safety  by  flight;  and  their  women,  mounted 
upon  those  carriages,  weeping  and  tearing 
their  hair,  conjured  the  soldiers^  as  they  ad«* 
vanced  to  battle,  not  to  suffer  them  to  become 
slaves  to  the  Romans.  Csesar,:  b.  i.  s.  51. 
The  Britons,  under  the  conduct  of  Boadicea, 
prepared  for  the  decisive,  action  in  the  same 
manner.  Annals^  b.  xiv.  s.  34.  Galgacus,  in 
his  speech  before  the  last  battle  for  liberty, 
tells  the  Caledonians,  that  the  advantage  of 
having  wives  and  children  was  on  their  side, 
whereas  the  Romans  had  no  such  pledges  to 
excite  their  valour.  Life  of^Agrkola,  s.  32. 
The  manners  of  ancient  chivalry  ^em  to  be 
derived  from  this  German  origin.  The  fair 
helped  to  disarm  the  knight  returning  from 
his  adven^tures;  they  praised  h^s:  valour,  and 
drf/ssi^d  his  wou;ids.  See  a  djbier tation  vou 
iin^  ^X^ctj  Me^oires  d€  VAcad.  de$  Belief 

i.       ■  ,  *»  I .     • 
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(a)  We  have  in  Florus  a  lively  descripliorf 
of  the  undaunted  courage  with  which  the 
German  women  opposed  the  enemy  in  the 
day  of  battle.  After  stating  the  victory  obr 
tained  by  Marius  over  the  Cimbri,  the  histo* 
nan  says,  that  the  conflict  was  not  less  fierce 
and  obstinate  with  the  wives  of  the  vanquish^ 
ed.  In  their  carts  And  waggons  they  formed 
a  line  of  battle,  and  from  their  elevated  situa- 
tibn,  as  from  so  many  turrets,  annoyed  the 
Romans  with  their  poles  and  lances  J  Their 
death  was  as  glorious  as  their  martial  spirit, 
finding  that  all  was  lost,  they  sent  a  deputa- 
tion  to  Marius,  desiring  that  they  might  be  afr 
liberty  to  enrol  themselves  in  a  religious  order. 
Their  request,  in  its  nature  impracticable, 
being  refused,  they  strangled  their  children, 
and  either  destroyed  themselves  in  ofle  scene 
of  mutual  slaughter,  or,  with  the  sashes  that 
bound  up  their  hair,  hung  suspended  by  the 
ifefck  on  the  boughs  of  trees,  or  the  top  of  their 
waggons.  Florus,  book  iii.  eh.;3. '^^See'dW 
Valerius  Maxinius,  book  vi.  xjfe.  1.  *  Tfcat  tht^ 
women  were  esteemed  by  the  G^rmahdAiatibn^ 
as  their  dearest  pledges,  is  confirmed  by  Sue- 
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toniuS}  \rbo  relates,  thitt  Augustus  dtua  deS. 
xnanded  from  the  coikjpered  trtbes  a  new  sort 
of  heritages,  namely ,  their  women ;  becaoM 
he  found,  by  experience,  that  they  did  not 
much  regard  their  male  hostages*  Soetmi^ 
Ufe  of  AugU9tu$9  B.  %h 

(h)  Plutarch,  in  hia  Treatise  cm  th«  Vir«> 
tses  of  the  Female  Sex,  relates,  that^dispktt 
arose  among  the  tribes  ^of  Celtic  emigrantaj 
before  they  passed  orer  the  Alps,  so  fierce  and 
riolenty  that  nothing  but  the  decision  of  tlM 
sword  could  end  the  €^rfe\.  The  Celtid 
women  on  that  occasion  rushed  between  die 
two  armies,  and  determined  the  question  with 
such  good  sense,  that  the  Celtic  nations  ever 
after  made  it  their  practice  to  call  women  to 
their  consultationsabout  peace  and  War.  Wh^n 
Julius  Cassar  enquired  of  the  prisoners  why 
Ariovistus  declined  an  engagement,  he  found 
that  it  was  the  custoni  among  the  Garmanl 
fyf  the  women  to  de^id^^by  lots  and  divina* 
lions,  whether  it  well!^  prqper  to  hazard  a  battle, 
ajnd  that  they  bad  declared  against  coming  to 
^Wo^  before  the  new  moon;  Ca^r^  book  i; 
t^^dp.    'St^rabb  relates,  that  amoag^th^  Cim-^ 

women,  who  followed  thek  husbaiMAs*  in 
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the  invasioa  of  Italy,  there  were  aeter«dr  vi\i^ 
bad  the  gift  of  prophecy,  und  marched  bara* 
footed  in: the  midst  of  the  lines,  difitinguishe4 
by  their  grey  haii^  apd  ln^k.-^¥hi^elipe»  robes,. 
Strabo,  book  yii.  Tacitus  in  his  History  ob^ 
serves,  that  most  of  th.e  Qerixi^n  wc^en  were 
considered  as  prophetesses,  and,  in  particular, 
thaC  Vtleia  was  worshipped  ^  a.  goddess. 
Hi$t.  book  iv,  s.  6l,  and  65*  La'Bletter«9 
observes,,  that,  till  the  final  extinction  of  par 
ganism,  the  same  superstition  prevailed  in 
Gaul,  and  tha^t  a  number  of  matrons,  or.  drur 
idical:  virgins,  foretold,  when  the  enKperop. 
Alexander  wa$  on  the  point  of  setting  p^t  on 
bis  expedition  against  Germai^y,  that  he  would 
never  return.  We  arse  further  told  by  Pom^ 
ponius  Mela,  that,  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany,  there  was  an  ancient  oracle  where 
nine  virgins  attended  as  priestesses,  and  issued 
the  responses.  Besides  their  prescienpe  of  fut 
turity,  they  had  the  power  to  imprison  the 
winds,  or  by  thQiriticaritations  to  raise  st^^rma 
and  tempests. :  Pon^p.  Mela,  book  iii.  c.  6i 
The  influence  of  the  Canadian  women  may 
be  3een  in  Charlevoix^  He  says,  to  take  up 
the  hatchet,  is  to  declare  war;  and  nojthing 

canfeejuud  a^inst  it,  unkss  it  be  am<wg  th«( 
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Hurons  and  Iroquois^  where  the  matrons 
command  or  proliibit  a  M^ar,  as  seems  good 
ftijC^  t^)^.^  iGhwlfevoixi  letter  xiU.    . 


I '  < « ■ » 
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.  (c)  V4leda;  was  a  proph^tesa  of  the  Brae- 
teriPi;^  «atiQp..  She  was  the  oracle  of  CiviU3 
t^rBab^iai^^  in  his  war  with  the  Romans. 
Q^iedli&9.  whten  he  had  gained  a  decisive  vie-* 
jt0ry  o)r?r  tli^t  wfirlike  ehietf*,  and  faieid  nothing 
so:  much  at  hi^rt  as  a  general  peace^  knew  tkd 
iinportftppe/0C;  Veleday  and  her  influence  oq 
thei. German  mind.  We  see  him,  for  that 
.rfe§^n^  in  .Uie  History  of  Tacitiis,  b,  v,  »•  24f 
endeay<>i<ripg  to  drHw  her  oyer  tQ  his  iikterest"* 
And  yetl^ith  all  her  bo^ed  knowledge  sh« 
wa^  Wind  to  her  otvn  faltg.  iWe  i^arn  froii* 
Statiusy  that  she  was  maffe  a  captive  by,Rii<» 
tilius Gallicus,  and  obliged  t9 hum^bleheftwlf 
before  the  emperor  Vespasian^  Henice  T^ 
citus  says;  vidimus  VeUd(tin^  w^  saw  Vdeda;* 
Stsltius,  after  being,  in  his  congratulatory  styles 
lavish  of  his  compliments  to  his  friend  Butilioa 
iQ^Uicus,  for  his  great  success  in  Asia  9xA 
A'frica^  touches  at  last  on  his  victorious  arms 
m  Germany,  and  the  captivity  of  Veleda.     . 

Non  vacat  Arctoas  acies,  Rhen^mque  rebellem, 
Capti viEQUB  PIECES  VBLED-flE,  ct  (quffi,  maxima  nuper 

Gloria)  depositaih  Dacis  pereuntibus  urbem 

>  ■  I    •        •     • 

'    Paod^ri^  States,  Sylv.  lib.  L  poem.  iv»  v.  8ft. 
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(a)  Thift  passage  has  i^orded  a  Iftfg^  €el4 
of  discussion,  in  which  various  writers  have  ex- 
patiated, as  fancy,  or  the  love  of  an  hypothe- 
ftiS)  happened  to  dictate.  CsBsar  tells  «i£r^  tiiat 
tiie  Geiteans  have  no  Druids  to  preside  4nre^ 
ligious  afiairs ;  iior  do  they  trouble  themselves 
Ifcboat  sacrifices.  They  acknowledge  no  godk 
but  those- that  are  objects  of  sight,  and  by 
irkMe  power  they  are  apparently  benefited; 
the^un,  the  moon,  fire.  Of  other  gods  they 
hmbw  nothing)  not  eveA  by  report. '  De  Bell. 
Cr^fc  b;  vii «;  20:  On  the  other'  hand,  the 
•ame  ^utWr  inforins  us,  <^at  theGaufe  wor* 
ikAp^td  Metcury 'ft«4be  itiventor  of  all  useful 
mrts,  and  ithe  tutefen*y' patron  of  coBottieroe; 
'imd^aiso^A{>^llo^;'M«if^y  I  and  Minerva. 

'Bboto  vir*;  1&  'But  if  it  be  true,  aecordittg 
*o^  t)be  ^^df»e  feniinent  writer,  that  the  Gauls  ift 
0A^htii!^'  times  exceeded  the  Germany  in  bra- 
ittbyii,  aiiil:  <tften  passed  ^ver  the  Rhine  to  wagi 
iii<i#ifii^t<(M>untfy,  it  cannot  be  iMipposed  tha^ 
Ihef  ©ittuk^na  n^dt  heard  of  tidiier  god&. 
Mai«v  we^feid,  was  ttdrshipped  by  rtie  GaulS^ 
but  as  he  was  a  Scythian  god,  as  Virgil  has  it, 
GradivuTfique  patrenij  Geticis  qui  jprasi4^t 
nrvis,  it  is  highJy  improbalde  that  »  pec^le, 
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ygioo  tvere  of  Scythian  origin^  shoiiidiidt  faavB 
beard  of  the  Crod  of  War. .  It  is  to  be  regretted 
-that  iGflswr  did  liot  ^we  us  'the  Celtic  immes 
of  thei  sereial  deitiBs  trorshipped  in  Oaul^  and 
aisb^  tbie  names  ■  in  use  among,  the  Germaatiu 
iHarsh^iasihese  terms  m%ht  be,  a  Latifi  teriniH 
nation  would  have  softened  th^m  into  a  sni^eir 
sound.  Thus  we  have  man  and  herth  chang- 
ed by  Ttfcitus  intoMAN'Ntrs  and* bis: rt hum. 
Schedius,  de  Diis  Germdnis  (an  authof  i  whose 
elaboratei  work  has  been  latdy  put  itito  the 
^ireseht  ^writer's  hands  by  hiai  excelteht  and 
teamed Ifriend  Dr.  Charles  Barney),  expressly 
tsairs^  tibait  Tbuta^£§  was  the  Romafli  M£R«> 
ovtuy^  and  Hssu s,  Maes*  For  his  authority 
dote  citesLactantius,  booki.c.^SJ^  who  obaeimrety 
(diat  the  Gauls  propitia^ted  tho^  godabyhii^ 
fiian  racri£ces,  Hesum  et  Teutaten  hummm 
<srufire  placabant.  Lucan  speaks  to  the  same 
-purpose.:.  ■  ir!     .1  :ivf  ■ 

Et  quibus  immitis  placatur  sanguine  diro^ 
'       TctJTATEs,  horrensque  fens  altarlbiis  Rtsus. 

iLircAtf,  lib;  d<  V.  4M. 

And  yom,  where  Hbsvs*  her^  Autr  mtO^        > 

A«d  dire  TfUTAT]^  biimfta  U004  defl9i(i|df •     .  ^ 

-  ,.  '   '  ...  Bowp'^J-ucAn- 

'  'fat  soine  resetgblance  of  tHeli*t^?btitesastr?b^ 


law  :«»'na;.osr  the? 

:ed  to  IIesfs  and  Teutatbs^  dieGr^ksrani! 
Homaiis  saw  Mara.  aad.Mm*cury^  and  ihencie 
^inferred  that  tUeirowa, modes  of  wojrsbip  ex- 
tended to  barbarous  nations.  But  the  natural 

r 

jreligion  of  fade  illiterate  ages  owed  its  birth 
-to  the  passion^  and^wperstitious  fears  .of  an 
*^nofant  multrtude.  '    ' 


'•*i 


taptum  terroribus  addit 


Quos  timeant,  non  nosse  Deos. 

:    llie  zealif  09  jcro wds  Id  ignorance  adote,  • 

;  ,And  stilly  the  {ess  ^hey  know,  .they  fear  the  more^ 

/  r      fRowE's  LucAN,  book  iii. 

-'  Theiidea  of  one  God,  the  governing  min^ 
of  the  universe,  was  unknown  to^the  pagan 
.world.  *  The  most  savage  nations  had  a  notion 
<ifan  invisible' power;  but  bping  left  to  their 
owAumnstructed  fancy,  ploly theism*  was'  the 
^onaeqtJence.i  The^r  analysed  the  Deity^  d^ 
compounded  his  essence,  personifiedhis  attrir 
butes,  and  majde  new  gods  for  everything  that 
they,  wished  or  feared.  All  had  a  sense  of  a 
mperioi:  Being;  but  not  being  able  to  ascribe 
omnipotence  to  one  God^  they  multiplied  the 
number,  and  distributed  the  administration  of 
the  universe  among  various  deities,  assigning 
to  each  his  separate  province,  his  distinct  at- 
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tributes,  aod  peculiar  character^  The  theo« 
k)gy  of  Greece  and  Rome  sprung  out  of  the 
wants,  the  fears,  and  passions  of  a  savage  race, 
and,  in  process  of  time,  those  natioAs  adorned 
apd  polishied  the  rude  invention  of  Uieir  a|:]^ced*- 
tors.  Their  genius  gave  thfe  grfiice&  of  poetiry 
t<f  every  fiction,  and  their  mythology  was.  ceo- 
dered  elegant.  Other  nations^  who^  made  no 
advani:ds  In .  sciooofi,  form^;  rtbeir  [  sy§pfx%  of 
polytlMi^m  in  the  (taine  ^pc^pner^v  i|q^  ^^iWA 
natural,  rd*;fied  the  samef .  a^tf ibut^»  o  tAp4 
thuSyAu  fkm^  qbserv^sin  hu^Mi^^il^^'f^^ 
tural  Religion^  "  The  Greek  and  Roman  tra- 
*^,  ]iMWi^  tad  conquerors,  wit)ioijitjiq]|<^i  ;4tffi« 
**;ewlty,  {Q)itid  their  own4ei[ti^evRry<^.yl^re, 
•.•;fljid  fiaid,  This  i3iM3E»€?vft¥*itbaliy|iNSUs; 
•*  fblP  kMUfts,.thMNjE?Ti?ti?B;:byjv 
*{  Mhi  the  jStratig?r  gods  might  ber  denomin/a^ 
*S^Li  Jiw  cgoddm;J|i^?^?JH^^  Qf  our  Saxoi^ 
.^^  ^a4M:;c»H^oPl$e^^it<^  3^6*90.  Pilfer,  afcprding  tp 
i,^  Tia^ijt^i  than  the  Mat^kTeIiLUS^  of  the 
f  jWmw.."  AopordMis  t<Khi,  dootrine.w, 
f^  m  tkt  tract  pp  tke^erfn^Mannfirs,  s.  43^ 

•  *     ' 

,tha.t[under  tii^  3a9m^  of  ^/ci«  Tacitus  found 
#b$t  tb^ipepple^irprsbipped  Castor  and  Pol- 
'XiUX.'  In  this  s^nse  the  Ron^ian  hi&tqrians  are 
j^  be  understood,  "when  they  tell  us,>tbat  sa- 

VOL.  VII.  F 


rag«  nMton^  wcrf^ipped  Mafs^  And  Vmbs^ 
and  Miners  ii#  Utid^r  bai^bibrou&af^lktkrai 
tKej  tir<^f shipped  invisible  pomen^  t^  whom 
they  gave  ^iistiiict  ^<3tk>iis9  as  chd  RotiiaM 
did  iii  tbeii"  own  y«ligtoii»  System.  It  u  tbere^ 
Jbt^  to  be  m^htiA  that  Coisav  Md  collected  tin 
iMtfi^ed  ascribed  by  tbe  Oeri^antr  to  their  godsi 
If«  tkat  ^5(i  die  seeiiYkig  f ariatiee  betwteb 
liinV^riMidTi^tas  would,  iMOSt  probably^  va^ 
aMi.    i^t  Gtestir  wa^  efigaged  ia  an  iaiportf 

^(fwar^^iih  Amvtttcisr^  and  he  d^ 'lioi  pierai 
flti^in^\Otertdariy     Seed.  4S,  iiOttf  (/).  '  '^ 

«•  r      >  I  »  .       .  ^  . 

^^  (ot  fl^si^t^)  a6  th6>  ahmf  of  «h«  d^rtoatt 

god»,  ftAd,  tt^ootdlA'g  to  ^'  fieic^  ceftftitirttliiX 
iath  werd'.'iskdrifii^ed  to  Mara  atid  Hei^tiled'. 

tttiry  whs  &  ■prfew^Vdiityi  a«iOB  wfefind^iii  4 
\|uarr6l  beiKwe^Yi  the  Cattiiiria  imd  He^unddr 
mini,  thtt  hoik  iimiies  detidt^  the  vanqiiish- 

»  •  •  •  0     » 

tdy  iXimt  kttefl,  and  hordes,  &hd  wha4!«t«r  wdi 
takeh«'a»  a^»&<^ffi6«  t^  Itfard  attd  Jlle^t^iirf. 
AnnAky  h.  :^iii;  s.  ST*.^*  Ri  tftfe  ffe*o#y»  b.  iV. 
~s.  64,  Mars  lit  tk^A  the  prind^'d^ty.  HU 
GermaM  wet-e  of  Scythian  oyigitt,  and^  4f 
course,  retained  inueb  of  the  maJnher*  of  lAktHk 


'  ■        » V 


ft    i 
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c^6i«t«i^*  >  'See'  -iterodbtiis, '  book  if.    Tlie 

^  «  . 

Geltio  QatidiiS'dSered  humao  victioss  to  their* 
gods,  dtid,  dcedrdiiigiy;Ca9sar  tdls  U3^  that  the 
Bfthke  hoc^ible  giipef  Mkitionpravailed  among  die 
G^iifif.  f  la  th^begtening  distempers  or  immiy 
Hefit  db«iger$.^thej  made  nd  seruple  to  saerifice 
hyttiM)  vk^imdi  md  nadp  nee  of  the  iiiini»iiy 
6f>  ^ir  draid»  for  that  purpose.  The^  put 
tlte  ri($.t»nB  ali#e  into  a- colossus  of  osier  t^gs, 
And  att  wii^n  expiTed  in  doe  &imeB«.  €b»» 
vidts  for  theft,  rbhbeYy,  or  odier  crimes,  wen 
thought  most  acceptable  to  the  gods,  aa((, 
ivhen  real  criminals  were  not  to  be  fo(uid»  the 
innoceBt  were  Bpade  to  sn&r.  Caenr,  book  vi. 
s.'  16.  PKny  informs  us,  t|iat  men  ware  sa» 
erificed  by  the  Romans  as  late. as  fthe  year  of 
Rome  657)  when  a  deaee  was  passed,  in  die 
4Qonsu}shi{i  of  Corndius  Lentulusand  licinius 
CrmiVLBi  forbidding  the  pmetiee  of  human  sar 
crifices.  And  thw,  says,  Pliny,,  the  woaM  wae 
obliged  to  the  humanity  of  the  Romans,  who 
abolished  the  horrible  ceremonies,  in  which  it 
Y9S  prono^ujced  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  sacri- 
fice a  man,  and  even  whQlesome  to  eat  his 

^e^h.  And  yet  <jbe  same  writer  tells  ub,  Ub-  28, 
4}mt  tlie  mi$4shief  wiys  so  Ikr  from  heiiig  ieur^d 
b^  the  dcienee  <^  the  senate^  th%i  he  9aw  b 

p2 
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Grefek  man.ftnd'womari  buried  aKve  at  Bonie.. 
Plutarch  l^>eak8  of  the  same  barbarity  in  hb 
own  time,  inflicted  on-  a  native  Gaul.  La> 
Bletterie  relates  from  Vopiscus^  that,  in  the 
year  of  the  christian  sera  270,  Auretian,  to  in- 
duce the  senate  to  consult  the  Sibylline  booksy 
offered  a  number  of  prisoners,  of  whatever  na^ 
tion  they  should  chpose,  to  be  sacrificed  Oil. 
^at  occasion.  After  that  fact,  he  says,  lei 
man  boast  of  his  jreason;  and  with  presumption 
aay,  that  he  stood  in  no  need  of.revelation^ 


I . 


(c)  /A  Liburnian  ^ley  was  the  nai&e 
given  by  the  Romans  to  a  ship  built  after,  the 
model  which  they  borrowed  from  the  I^ibur- 
nians,  a  people  of  Dalmatia.  The  service 
performed  by  those  galleys  in  the  battle  of 
Actium  is  well  known.  .  Horace  addresses  an 
ode  to  Maecenas,  when  he  wias  setting  out  with 
Augustus  on  that  expedition : 
•  < 

Ibis  Uburnls  inter  alta  navium, 
Amice,  propugnacula. 

Horace,  book  v.  ode  1. 

How  Is  IS'  came  to  be  worshipped  by  the» 
Suevians  in  the  form  of  a  ship,  may  be  ac- 
counted for.    That  goddess  was  darned  the 
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inventress  of  navigation.     The   superstition 
and  religious  ceremonies  of  the   Egyptians 
were  difiiised  over  Asia,  Greece,  and  the  rest 
of  Europe.    Brotier  says,  that  inscriptions  to 
Isis  and  Serapis  have  been  frequently  found, 
in  Germany.     But  whether  a  Liburnian  gaW 
ley  ever  arrived  in  the  Baltic,  and  whether  the 
Saevians  heard  of  Is  is,  the  Egyptian  goddess,, 
may  be   made  a  question.    The   Germans, 
thought,  like  the  rest  of  the  pagan  world,  that 
some  preternatural  power  presided  oyer  every 
thing  useful  in  human  life.    Imagii^ation  cre<^ 
ated  ;a  goddess  of  Navigation,  and  as  the  hu* 
man  form  was  never  assigned  to  the  German 
deities,  they  worshipped  the  tutelar  saint  of  the 
sea-faring  life  under  the  symbol  of  a  ship. 
This  was  sufficient  foundation  for  saying  that 
the  Egyptian  Is  is  was  adored '  in  Germany. 
See  two  dissertations  on  this  subject,  JWemoirw 
lie  r Academic  des  Belles  Lettres^  vol.  v.  p.  63* 

.  (d)  It  may.  be  assumed  as  a  feet,  that  tl»6 
Germai^s,  at  the .  time  when  Tacitus  wrote  his 
Treatise,  bad  no  representation  of  their  godif 
in  th6  human  shape.  Statuaries  and  artistfi 
did  not  fix  their  residence  in, those  region^r 
It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  process  of  tim^ 
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imaged  and  statues  abounded  in  Germany. 
The  tnifisioners^  tirho  went  in  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries  to  propagate  the  christian  re** 
iigion  in  those  pai'ts,  saw  many  images  and) 
aMtues  of  their  gods.  That  mode  of  idolatry 
wbs,  however,  far  frotki-  being  established^. 
The  people  persisted,  for  a  long  time,  to  ob* 
serve  the  institutions  of  their  ancestors,  till  tbe'. 
e^neil  of  Fmicforti^  by  order  of  Charlemagne^ 
decided,  that  images  i^hould  be  admitted  inttir 
d)urohes^  to  ^rte  as  books  fbr  the  ^ulgar. 
and>  ighomut.  It  is  tme  that  Tacitus,  AntmU^ 
i.  i^.  51 » meAtimis  the tebf^e  of  Ta^fan  ;  but 
it  does  not  ap|)^r  that  any  images  or  sCatuea 
df  the  g6ds  were  there  immured. 

(e)  Groves  devoted  to  superstition  wer^ 
fVequent  in  Germany  and  in  Gaul.  Mention 
is  miBide^  Annals^  ii.s.  ]2,  of  &  wood  sacred  to 
SfeWules.  The  forest  of  Barixcjhbnn  a  oo 
curs.  Annals^  iv.  s.  73 ;  and  in  the  History^ 
i'v.  s.  14,  Tacitus  describes  a  sacrei^  grdve. 
Clandian,  in  bis  ¥^ftnegytic  4n  Stilico,  Wdiigra*^ 
tulates  his  hem,  that  by  his  means  the  Hercy^ 
ihian  Forest,  which,  before  that  time^  had^^n 
dftwte  a  gltedmy*deser  t  by  supftrt  fatitfft,  ^ 

¥terted  into  ft  pfatteft¥%he  sptfrte  andjdeas^jrei 
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of  fenan,^  ivh«ro  be.  »i^l  {Mtime  tbe  dHuet^' 
aod  faew  tbe  vtjg^ribk  (mk*  as  ku  occ9t»ioa' 
ngquired; 

Ut  procul  HercyniflB  pervasta  sflcntia  sylt» 
Venari  tuto1ic«at,  Iticosque  vetusti 
SeKgioiie  4n]oei,«t  Fobora,  muBiirffi  tfiflter 
BarbaiicI,  nostra  fmn»i  Uofvm^  wourei^ 

Claubian,  lib.  i. 

Lucan's  description  x)f  a  ^acFiod  grove  near 
Marseiiles,  in  tbe  l^ird  book  5pf  the  Pharealia, 
is  well  known  to  fhe  classic  scholar.  Tfie  rites 
of  a  barbarous  worship,  and  the  impre^ion 
made  on  the  mind  by  the  glooixi  of  a  thick 
forest,  are  there  displayed  with  amasterly  hand; 
but,  perhaps,  Seneca  has  given  the  philosophic* 
col  and  trae  vetma.  He  says^  If  you  eiit^r  a 
daik  viood^  wheve  high  eiiibowerizig .  trees 
tftobide  the  ligbi;  of  the  mn,  due  prodigprnis 
growth  Aiid  iofty  f»aje^i<>f  iht  frood^  ihe  so» 
btttde  of  the  pftace,  ntd  tha  deep  impenetiabk 
^om, .  aU  floiispi^re  to  imfureie  an  iawiU  stilf 
bcw,»id  to  fiU  the  mtnd  vatk  ideas  <jf  the  ia** 
feifiUo  power  ef  a  superior  Being*  Si  *tiki  oe* 

n^irtt  tgremti  froqwrniimemj  tt  amtpectufk 
mlidemiate  .7m»^rwf^  itAmeixns;  iUm  pn^ 
€6mtasi  ttfiw,.  eiMcretum  ioaiy  et  mdminxUomn^ 


\ 
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hr»;^m HMnuminisfcMt.  Seneea, epist*  41.  ^ 
The  youngeii  Pliny  (epist.  IS.)  says  more  conr 
cisely^  We  adore  the  gloom  of  woods,  and  the 
siledce  that  reign^i  around  us.  Lucos^  afque 
in  iis  silentia  ipsa  adoramus*  The  same  ef- 
fect in  a  Gothic  church  is  finely  described  in 
Congreve^s  Mourning  Bride : 

Ko,  all  is  hushM,  and  still  as  death:— -Uis  dreadful! 
How  reverend  is  the  face  of  this  tall  pile, 
Whose  ancient  pillars  rear  their  marble  beads. 
To  bear  aloft  its  archM  and  ponderous  roof, 
.  By  its  own  weight  made  steadfast  and  immovably 
Looking  tranquillity!     It  strikes  an  awe 
And  terror  on  my  aching  sight. 

» 

Section  X. 

(a)  The  Scythians,  according  to  Herodo- 
tusy  book  IT.  bad  their  divining  twigs.  The 
manner  in  which  they  were  ilised  is  explained 
by  Saxo  Grammaticus,  Hist,  of  Denmarkf 
booh  xiv.  who  says,  that  the  Rugians,  apeo-» 
plebordering  on  the  Baltic  Sea,  threw  into  their 
bosoms  three  pieces  of  wood ^  partly  white,  and 
partly  black ;  the  former  denoting  success,  and 
the  latter  adverse  fortune.  La  Bletterie  says^ 
the  law  of  the  Frisians  shows,  that  the  people^ 
«vefi  after  they  were  converted  to  diristianity^ 
still  retained  this  form  of  diviqation.    The 
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vords  of  *the  law  are,  Tali  de  virgd  prdBcisif 
jfiKM  TEN0.S  vacant;  Teene  in  German,  or  Tan 
in  Anglo  Saxon,  signifying  pieces  of  the  young 
branch  of  a  tree.  See  the  explanation  of 
Tan¥an,  Annahj  bi  i.  s.  51,  note  (a). 

(b)  Caesar  says,  b.  i.  s.  50,  that,  among  tibe 
Gauls,  the  matrons  of  the  family  presided  to 
decide  by  lots  and  dii^ination.  The  case,  uuif 
dottbtedly ,  was  the  sama  in  Germany.  ^ 

(c)  Instances  of  this  superstition  are  record* 
ed  among  the  Persians.  Darius  was  elected 
king  by  the  neighing  of  a  horse.  Herodotus, 
b.  iii*  The  same  author,  b.  i.  mentions  a  num«» 
ber  of  white  borses,  considered  as  sacred  by 
Cyrus  and  his  army f  Justin  relates  the  elec- 
tion of  Darius  in  the  following  manner :  The 
competitors  for  the  regal  diadem  agreed  that, 
oa  a  stated  day,  the  horses  of  the  several  €an^ 
didates  should  be  drawn  out  before  the  palace, 
find  be,  whose  horse  was  first  heard  neighing, 
should  be  chosen  king.  The  reason  of  ^his 
cei^mony  was  the  persuasion  of  the  Persians^ 
who. believed  the  sun  to.be  the  only  god,. and 
that  all  hor^e^  were  consecrated  to  hifai«  Jus^ 
tin,  bw  i*  9*  10.'    In  the  isle  ofiRugen  a  pdest 
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tpcik  mmi^eed  from  a  white  liof»e,  as'apipeahi  m 

(d)  Montesquieu  observes,  that  i\fk  trai 
the  origxii  of  duelling,  and  altK>  o£  the  heroic 
m^ness  of  knight-errantry.  It  was  consi* 
<kiBd  by  the  super;stition  of  the  times  as  an 
appeal  to  heaveh.  In  a  fierce  and  wadike  na<* 
tioo,  liJDe  the  Germans,  ifhole  families  waged 
war  on  one  ano&er  for  every  sjrecies  of  injiiry. 
To  modify  so  savage  a  custom,  the  combat 
WB$  iRmgfat  ttoder  the  eye  of  the  magistinMe, 
and,  in  that  OMnner,  private  as  well  as  |nbKe 
affiuri  wem  determined.  The  proof  by  battle 
WM  estaUisbed,  and  with  more  eagerness,  as 
it  ^esQcltided  perjury.  Judicial  combat  was  the 
mode  of  trial  that  afterwards  {»*evailed  all  o^ 
Europe.  Witnesses  and  compurgat<xrg  wem 
obliged  to  support  their  evidence  by  the  deci- 
sion of  the  «word.  Ecclesiastics,  women,  mw 
nors,  tjaeaged  and  to£rm,  could  ndtfoe  expect- 
ed to  enter  the  list,  and  were  therefore  obliged 
to  produce  their  champions.  The  custom  in 
England  was  called  wager  ^  hattle.  The 
ibm  of  proceeding  is  stated  on  good  a«rtharity 
\ey  the  Ikte  Judge  fiiackstone.  Urait  elegatit 
wjxt^*  iiad  thfa  merit  of  icon vertJi^. the  tboriin^ 
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study  ciihe  law  into  a  branch  of  polite  litem* 
ture«  In  hiB  hsuids,  feret  ei  rubus  a^^r 
amamim^  By  him  we  are  told,  that  the  la9t 
triid  by  battle^  that  was  joined  ia  a  tivikmii^ 
was  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  Queen  EluEabetfa,: 
aijd  was  held  in  Tothill-fieMB,  where  Sir  Henry 
Spelman  was  a  witness  of  the  oeremcny^' 
Biackstone,  toL  iii.  p.  338.  In  Rudiworth'^ 
Collection,  ann.  1631 ;  7th  Car.  I.  there  is  v 
lolig  account  of  the  proceeding  preparatory  to 
a  trial  by  battle  in  the  court  of  chiTulry ;  but 
his  majesty,  in  the  end^  revoked  his  letters 
patent,  not  bsing'  willing  to  haire  the  cause  de^ 
cidedx  by  dueL  This  mmnant  of  Oermmi 
manners,  though  fallen  into  disuse,  is  noteii<« 
tirely  Abolished  at  this  day.  Blackstone,  vol. 
iii.  p.  341.  See  Dn  Robertson's  CTAorZes  F. 
▼oL  i.  p.  59. 

Section  XI. 

(a)  Mdntesquieu  is  df  opmion^  that  in  thitt 
Treatise  on  the  Manners  of  "die  Germ&ns  as 
attetitive  reader  may>trace  iht  ori^n  af  tbe 
Brkisb  coostitation.  <  TImt  beautifiil  $y$tmmi 
he  s&ysy  wasfewid  in  thelbresteof  Gennaiijri 
l^p^rk  of  Laws^  b.  xi,  chi  6.  The  Saj:on  Wi*^ 
mifAidjfiiicoT  was,  beyoi^dalLdoubty  aaiiiiHi 
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provecl  political  institution,  grafted  on  the 
lights  exercised  by  the  people  in  their  own. 
country.  Annals^  K  iv.  s.  S3,  note  (a).  The 
author  of  die  European  Se^ttlements  in  Ame^ 
sica  says,  ^^  The  Indians  meet  in  a  house,: 
which  they  have  in  eadi  of  their  towns  for  the 
purpose,  «upon  every  solemn  occasion,  to  re- 
ceive aml^assadors,  to  deliver  themi^an  answer, 
to  sing  their  traditionary  !warrSongs,  or  to  com-: 
memorate  the  dead.  These  councils  are  pub?^ 
lie.  Here  they  propose  all  such  m^-tters  as 
concern  the  state,  which  have  abreadj  been 
digested  in  the  secret  councils,  at  which  none 
but  the  head  mra  assist/'  European  Settf^r 
mentSj  vol^  i.  p.  177r 

(b)  The  power  and  influence  of.  the  moo^ 
on  all  human  affairs  has  been  a  notion  adopt? 
ed  by  the  credulity  and  superstition  of  every 
age  and  nation.  *  Ariovistus^  according  to  Ju- 
liua  Caesar,  book  i.  s.  50,  was  forbid  to  hazard 
a  battle  before  the  new  moon.  The  commen- 
tator on  the  passage  in  Caesar  adds,  that  by  a 
law  of  Lycurgus  the  Spartan  army  was  not  to 
foke  the  field  before  the  full  moon ;  and  Ves- 
pasian, to  take  advantage  of  religious  preju^ 
dices,  attacked  the  Jewa  on  the  sabfaath*day: 
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See  in  the  Annals^  b.  i.  s.  S69  a  panic  ia  the. 
army,  occasioned  by  an  eclipse  of  the  raoon«> 

» 

The  elder  Pliny,  b.  ii.  s^  99»  «et8  forth  the  ex* 
travagant  powers  attributed  to  the  san^  planets. 
In  this  enlightened  age  some  traces  of  tli^ 
same  superstition  still  lettain. 

(e)  The  Gauls,  we  find  in  CaMnv^b.  ti. 
s.  17v  computed  the  time  by  nights,  not  hy 
days.  Vestiges  of  thid  custom  still  Mmain  in' 
Gisrmany  and  in  Britain.  We  say  $e*nnigkt 
Utid  fortnight ;  last  Monday  te'nnigkt^  this 
<}ay  ftirtnight.  By  the  Salic  law,  title  49*  the 
iitae^  allowed  for  appearing  in  eourt  was  otan^ 
pQted  by  nights  instead  of  days.  Chambers, 
in  his  Dictionary,  tells  us,  ths^  in  a  council 
held  in  this  island,  ann.8S4,  acause  was  heard 
after  thirty  nights :  finita  c(mt€9tiione  conm 
epitope  ;  post  triginta  nocte$.  illudjtawmem 
turn  ad  Westminsttr  deduetumest^.      .    .  ^\ 


^;       \.\ 


(d)  In  the  excellebt  translatioii  of  Moo^ 
sieur  Mellet^s  Northeim  Ant iquities^  we  sei 
the  same  custom  obsMrv^  by  the  DaaMi. 
Tbey  still  ^how  the  f^aoes  where  they .  cfaoie 
thfeir  kings,' their  geherals<»  and^abo  deliber)ath 
ed'on  the  most  important  afiaiFS.  '  Them  ia« 
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remcoBiog  three  inoj^umetittf  oi  this  Gu»(;<ua|r 
the  ooe  near  London  kk  ^eami  :tb0  ottb^  at 
Leyra  or  Letbm  io  Z^^i$.ndy  mditjpa  th)jx| 
near  Vibtirg  in  Jutkfy^^  ^^\  Them  vwwkmmpi% 
^  i^hose  rude  bulk  h9»  ^ms^y^  ih^va  fj(o\i(^ 
"  the  ravages  of  tisift^ftne  v|l9|;«lnbew«^stonf?S^ 
"  twelve  in  number,  set  upright  and  placed  in 
\^  the  form  of  a  cii^Je*  .  In  4;hf»  ^)ni(i|41e  ia  a 
^  sttxm  mud)  krgisr  rtiifLR  the  rfi»t^<m>whrcli^ 
^  tfaej  iM.de  a  wnt  ft>r  t^i^  k^^^  The  9th«K 
*^  ^fbfies^^served  as  a  b^rri^r  t<>^k^ep  0^4^  p^^ 
'^.  puldee*  The  pr ineipial  chiefs  raip^ted'  ^ 
^  lii6fi^^&e«9  and  withfja^  loud  vpiee-dalivar^ 
^^  their  opmioisB;;  then  the  soldiery  iiv^o  st^fQil 
f^itt' crowds  ahont  them*  aignifiedi  their  9^ 
^^  pofaatian  orassekt  by  dashing  their  sb\&\4t^ 

^  tetgethcT  in  aidpdi^f  c»den^»  or  by  lining 
^x  certain  shoots/"  Stohehtn^e  ia  m^  tK>  b^  » 
aoiiamepltofthesa«ie<instQ«i*  SaeCsw^^V 
Britannia^Ajy  Gibdccu  p*  06*  BfOti^^.^^  i/^ 
those  conventions  the  origin  of  the  assemblies, 

March ;  under  the  Ctfkffiiagi^Oi  l^egChamfff 
4fe  Maij  &e  Fields  of  M»y;  mkI  fioaJilyi  i^9 
£ra^  iGenerjttijr^  tba  J^tos  General.    In  Tur 
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by  the  clangor  of  arms ;  aed  V^roirngetinrix; 
after  haranguing  tfa»  soldietBy  receives  the  ap«- 
probation  of  thearmy,  sigoified  by  stoking 
their  lanced  agaiast  their  sWords.    !  Ca^ar^  bi 

yii.  s*  21.  .       ' 

%     ■ 

(€)  From  this  it  h  evident  that  all  the 
states  of  .Germany  were  not  governed  by 
kings.  The  chief  of  the  community  implies 
a  republican  magistrate.  The  word  civitas 
doea^  not  mean  a, pity,  but  a  state,  a. people,  a 
body  politic^  In  thos^  states,  where  all  xuvp 
pQi:tant  matters  \^er^  d^^u^^  by  the  peppki 
lA  their  eoUective  body,  no  wonder  that  th^ 
man  who  possessed  the  powers  of  persuasioa 
should,  be  th^  leading  demagogue.  The  ora* 
tory  of  the  savage  was  unpolished,  but  it  was' 
wii»ated  by  the  emotions  ^  the^heart ;  ^d 
tbct  heart  is  the  source  of  forcible  and  coiur 
ivmildiQg  eloquence.  Charlev^ix^  seems  nevjer 
bi^bter  pleased  thad  wl^en  be  talks  of  the  pa^ 
ldS0s  and  energy  of  j^i^  AmericaTi  orators  f  and 
the.  author  of  .the  European  Settlements  in 
i^kaerica,  say$»  ^VXb^¥  orators  are  employed 
snail  the  public  councilf^  ais^d  there  dispkjf 
tfaosi^  taledts  which  ,distiagui^i^  them /or  elo-- 
^p$lMt  and  knowied^  of  public  bigness ;  in 
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both  of  which  some  of  them  are  admirable* 
The  chief  skill  of  the  oi^tors  consists  in  giving 
dtt  artful  turn  to  affiiirs,  and  in  expressing  their 
thoughts  in  a  bold  and.  figurative  manner^ 
much  stronger  than  we  could  bear  in  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  with  gestures  equally  violent^ 
but  often  extremely  natural  and  expressive. 
European  Settlementsyxoh  i.  p.  178* 

V 

Section  XIL 

'  (a)  The  Salic  law  imposed  a  pecuniary  pe- 
nalty on  siich  as  took  down  a  convict  still  alive 
from  the  treei  or  gibbet  on  which  he  was  siis^ 
jpended.  Even  the  dead  body  was  hot  to  be 
cut  down  without  permission  from  the  judger 

'A  fine  was  paid  for  this  offence* 

•  ... 

(b)  The  cowards  here  intended  were,  mo§t 
probably,  those  who  offered  to  attend  a  chief 
to  the  wars  as  his  faithful  followers,  and  after-, 
wai'ds  deserted.  Men  of  that  description  wew 
accounted  infamous.  Ctesar,  b.  vi.  s.  82. 
By  a  law  of  the  Lombards,  the  freeman  who 
was  summoned  to  defend  his  country  against 
a  foreign  invasion,  and  refused  to  carry  arms  in 
that  pressing  exigence,  was  adjudged  ^  guilt j 
of  a  capital  crime^  and  suffered  as  »  trai^r. 
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lAiioiDng  the  Canadmns,  the  man  who  attaches 
hinuelf  1x>  a  leader,  and,  having  sung  the  war 
M>ng9  refuses  to  perform  his  engagement,  is 
usirer  safefrom  the  indignation  of  his^country- 
.men:;  At  kast,  he  is  disgraced  for  evor,  Charr 
levoijc^^letter  xiv. 


(c)  The;  Germans  distinguished:^  tbe  cnmes 
jirfaicti/w^^  prejudicial  to  the  state,  jiuehf^Mi 
jtresison  ^nd  desertioh>  from  cow^dioe,  Iwlucli 
4kiof)TWEk^  witii,those  Hnnatuiral  pa^^onsitbttt 
ought  never  to  be  heard  of  in  sooiet^.  >  The 
•enemy  of  his  country  wa3  punished  as  a  |>ubUb 
tekat^ple.  Private  vices,  in  then\selves  base 
and  .flagitious  were  considered  as  disgraceful 
to  the  guilty,  notas  an  extensive  mischi^,  and 
thei^efore  sMrept  a^itay  from  the  notice  and  the 
OEoemory  of  man.  Ignominious  <^nders.  were 
suibcated  in  mud,  and  their  bodies  were  con- 
sealed  from  sight,  to  be  forgotten  as  soon  as 
possible*  Thisdistinction  of crimesand  punish- 
ments continued  so  long,  that,  by  a  law  of  the 
Burgundians,  the  wife,  who  proved  fiilse  to 
her  husband,  was  in  like  manner  piit  to 
dea&  in  the  mud.  Si  qua  muHer^  mttriiwn 
Mittm,  cm  legitime  juncia  est^  dimiseritj  neet* 
tut  t^  hUQ.    Butgundian  Lams^  tit  xxxiy^ 

VOL.  VII.  Q 


I 
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ape,  a  dog,  and  a  cock ;  and,- in  tfeuttHM^nikKM, 
thrown  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  next  lake  or 

it^vm,  *CSc^'  1^  4«t(bitbed  ^tik  futxle;  of 
i)^tilhtn^«,> '  The  |>ai«md^  he  mys,  ^mm 

4MAbMP  '^■^ik  tttfe^  ^iiNsutd  idb  ]biij^i««^)F 
i^ls  eleijjiefl<S)  by  wlifteh  4At^iiig».ai«  ftfiiiied. 
"1^  laiir  ^iM.  nut  «o&(ietiia  hmi  to  ht  i4*- 

Vtfdred  t^y  ^Id  b6a^»,  test  tine  liatvf^  -of  i(te 

^«)r  #116^  deemed  ifiropw  ^'tliro<te  him  itkAnA 
mBky  hi$  My^h<)tildfi>»li«it«  thfdmAvea^iisgXfm- 

fi^d  %yU'  ^^kgs  !flp««i  ifrfee;tidtt4  in  this .  tiiaii- 
^«ie¥  lite  «ffitfritiai  Wi«  safferad  to  li  ve>  m  l«dbM» 
fHf^M^i  ^i^Mot  th6  {>p«lil  ^H* ;  land  he  ^iM|s 

4^t  ta^(^  ill  4vt6k  k  ?^y,  ditait  Im  hmt»  ni^rarr 

^'vM», -a^fe  '-^  inj^ufffen  >Mjm ;  Ml  f  tit  tfk#t 

,  ....    »  ,-» 


teANNEM  t>F  ^Wt  ^O^MIlSS.         .  ^ 

^qmiqub^'fua  iaMtmVffdui  i^tigSimw$  ifkkna^ 

j^hri'p^^tMur.    ItalHiMMtjdimpomntjM 
yinkite  aniamk  ^  t(Bi6  fion  queuni ;  ita  Mt^ 


^r  vianifiAsirtipa  \?as  ^lowsd^  iiotiftibfdi,  »hU^ 
terjri  idieft,  Mi4  oth«ir  pewoAal  tbju^eiss  Wei^ 
dndddtd.  Sde  ftkig  Tmct,  4^  S).  iThb  kWs, 
.^iidfaitthith^  GeniMiAft  ciifiDstblii^d  ih  l^eiriidw 

•wid  o«eiMmn  aUEurDjMe,  art  ike  bi^V  ««iDit' 

iMNlig  <#i^  Itedi  <[lle^  ^ithkive  kUas,  Mli 
-iMAifiiMiidvnfi  i&t6^1  the  laWs-est^biii^Md  i«i 
tite  ttolmiaanidHeiiiAiiil-yi  Whidiftver  ^11 4)6  at 
•tiiB  ^UnvV  ^^nising  that'  i^e«if  lifi^^  nM 

q2 
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to  the  quantity  oi  the  damage^  tbe't^^ice'e?^T 
pressed  or  implied  by  th^deed)  and  the  rank 
^f  the  person  injured.     Brotier,  in  his  note  cNa 
this  passage^  has  given  a  variety  of  instarices 
with  his  usual  accuracy.     The  whole  wouk| 
d^aw  this  note  into  too  great  a  length.     A  few 
examples  will  be  sufficient.     For  stealing  a 
sucking  calfy  a  fine,  besides  the  real  valiie^  and 
the  expence  of  the  suit,  was  imposed  by  the 
Salic  law,  De  Furtis  Animaliumj  tit.  iii.    For 
stealing  a  bull  the  fine  was  greater,  and  fbr'the 
king's  bull  still  more.   For  a  dog  of  the  chasei 
a  consideibble  sum.     Knives  were  of  great 
value  with  a  people  unskilled  in  the  mechanic, 
arts.     By  the  &dic  law^  he  who  stole  a  knife, 
,was  obliged  to  make  restitution,  and  to  pay 
4i  penalty.     Horses  were  almost  inestimable 
^mong  the  S^ons,  aAd,  accordingly,  by^thetr 
law,  DeFurtisy  tit.  iv.  hotsie-sjtealing  was  made 
a  capital  crime;  a  circumstance  the  more^sin- 
^lar,  as  a  composition  wa^  allowed  for  homi- 
cide.    By  the  Salic  law,  theft  h^d  itsida^erent 
ahades  of  guilt ;  such  as  $teiding  from  the  outi- 
side  of  the  house,  from  the  inside,  and  if  the 
offender  entered  by  ^  counterfeit  key^ithe  pe* 
nalty  increased^    If  he  broke  in,  and  tiien  fled 
and  stole  nothing,  he  wds  fined  for  the  damage 
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done  by  the  forcible  entry.  The  bare  attempt 
to  commit  a  crime  was  in  some  instances  pu* 
nished.  If  a  man  intending  to  give  a  mortal 
wound  9  missed  his  blow,  the  Salic  law  fined 
him  for  the  malice  expressed.  For  fracturing 
a  scull,  the  penalty  was  considerable,  and  still 
greater  if  the  bone  exfoliated,  and  the  braiii 
was  laid  open.  By  the  Salic  and  Ripuarian 
laws,  homicide  had  different  degrees  of  guilty 
and  the  composition  varied  accordingly.  For 
killing  a  barbarian  the  fine  was  moderate ;  for 
killing  a  man,  and  concealing  the  body,  the 
punishment  was  higher,  and  still  incre^d,  iT 
the  person  slain  was  sunk  in  a  well,  or  thrown 
into  a  pond.  The  ranks  of  men  were  also 
taken  into  consideration.  If  a  freeman  killed 
a  freeman ;  if  a  Ripuarian  killed  a  Frank,  or 
a  Burgundian,  he  paid  the  sums  est;ablished 
by  the  law ;  but  the  value  of  a  Homan  was 
fixed  at  a  lower  rate.  -  Many  more  example 
might  be  «Added ;  but  these  short  hints  will 
serve  to  shew  from  what  source  the  German 
emigrants  derived  their  notion  of  crhnes  and 
punishments.  The  fine  in  Germany  was  a 
mulct  of  cattle,  the  only  riches  of  the  country'^ 
but  in  process  of  time,  when  the  Roman  em- 
pire was  overturned,  and  the  invaders  became 


^c(}uaiiite4  yi^h  mon^yi^  t)^  ^oes.  wei^e  po<^ 
j^gjy .  %  the  Jlip^ari^n,  la^ws,  insto^  of  tfe^ 
p6n^l  syiq^  caUf 4  tlpte  wei^egij^y  th^  coi|i^ppKiT 
ticm  mig^  be  ma^e  i|^;^  c^Ulpi  ftt  tiheoptsiQi^of 
thfi  cruder. 

(«)  Xl^  p^t  allotted  to  tlp(e  Ifing  bjf  %T^ 
Sialic  law  was  called  the  freditm^  i;  e..  j^Mf!> 
1^  paynqent  ta  t^^  ii;ing  as  <>9^i^v%t9f  ,§f 
t^^  public  pe^x?^,.  t>y  pjrevej(ij;»g^  |«¥f%^tj  Xeflr 
^(^anp^  for  ^  injuFy  ife<5f  iyed,  M<?i\te6qtt<«ii 
96^  ifl  ti?iis.p?s«^ge  libe  ongia  ojf  t)w J?«cal:t©r 
;^ei^,  9tf  tJji^ Jijing's, €J?c/ic^r«  He<>JiwrYef 
^vp^l^r,  ^hs^t,  wlji^n  »,  i^ikaB,  w^  kiU<4  by  a^*- 
^ijtj  w  wl^ljj^  JfaHed  cbagc€>-m^^y,  W)/r«r 
iJtf^Wf^p^dto  the  king,  l;}e(5a>iwf<?piiixolU9f 

i^  by  the  friei^  of  t)pj?  ^eqeasf 4  If  ^  Wia» 
;W9^  kill^  by  i^  i^,  of  a  piecp  of  ijtoo4},  no 
fne4im  W9#  paid,  Vnt  tl^iec^  of  wood  >kw 
ifojffeited,  ^a  wg3  liJsejvi^tfej^a^l^tijfit  occar 
?i;<^ie^  tl^e  d^atlji,  of  a  vfl!^^.  $Mfi  q^.  Xaw^ 
:V»  x?;:^  c.  2Q<  F^oro  these  e*f^jrT^|l»tt»tiQn9» 
aljl  4p^V>«  fro?i  ^e  Germpn  w^Wi^  the 
o^igia  of  P^Q^PAND*,  well  k^owtt  ^  J^^  E»g» 
U?b  lai|^  Djiay  b©  <?l^y.  $f  e». 
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Wb«|itte4  to  kMg^;  ttee^btt^WtiMr  c;We^ 
Tt»  QWQ  wa9  tHiar  wmp;  wk^,  tji^,  AwefKs»5l 
mv«g«»i  Aft  'PJftiw^ti  Wfijtw  s»y^  .TM»gH 
«8i»e  trife«»  «iti^-  fetind  ift  Ae^Jjiea,  with  fs 
head,  whom  we  gal}  ^  k>^  .hi9  pc^wff  i&  r^thi^ 
persuasive  than  coercive.  The  other  forms, 
which  may  he  cetHttdet^ed  a»'a  sort  of  aristo- 
^r^cffi6y  hf^ve-  sto-  v^0r&  pow^r.    Jlita^opefnvSft- 

nMHBjjr/,  t]^;ie(id|ef  of  w«ii?s..was  eljB^ti^?^, . ,  J>^ 
^^  8^^  ov  tn)oe  the  djlvisions.  ^e^^^  ]^sW.  %^ 
people,;  2diy,  the  paplw^  Qr  ahijjpes^  ^ftji^j* 
JWe<?all«<li%8ritain»  I  thi^%,th€i  \  iq^,i9i:.^iH 
4(edsr.'  M9gi3tra,te8  wei^  chpaen  ia,  g^jps^ 
conventions  of  the  people,  to  pre^4?  -^i  tb% 
several  cantons  and  hundreds.  Caesar,  who 
sef^fi^  t^  Qoijtradicitj  this,  .^n^w  X\ff3i%  ^f  «i»jjn- 

p^W^;,apd  ^h^¥?e»  pi&f  I^aFfis»»W»W  h^.n*i»t«*l5*<» 

Ta4,itua  e?j?iK^s#  ^Wt  ^<  ^^  ^.^  »^ 
gjfjtU^te^  lA  ^|l^^^«^  c%Mq^-  ^h^wilwlftX 

ai^^  hi«i  VSj?^nt  Qf tfeg  iB^tws<wi»s.<»|  h«  ofiin 


\ 
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the  German  tribes,  directing  that,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  an  assembly  of  the  people 
should  be  conlvened  before  the  chief»  or  comes 
or  his  deputy,  and  that  pleas  should  be  held 
by  the  hundredor.  .  Conventus  secundum/ 
ANTiQUAM  C0NsuETUDiNEM,j«a^  in  omni 
CENTENA  coram  coMiTE,  aut  suo  Misso,  et 
coram  centjjnabio  pladtum  Jiat.  Leges 
Alamannorumy  tit.  x±xvi.  lex  I. 

Section  XIII. 

(a)  The  custom  of  wearing  swords  on '  all 
dccasions  prevailed  in  every  coufltry  where  the 
Germans  took  possession.  That  the  magis* 
trates  nevier  went  armed,  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
the  clergy,  who,  for  many  centuries,  presided 
m  the  courts  of  justice.  The  Romans,  it  is 
well  known,  never  wore  their  swords  but  in 
time  of  war,  or  upon  a  journey. 

« 

*  (b)  This  seems  to  fee  the  origin  of  CHl- 

•  -     -  •       •  ^ 

T  ALit  Y,  that  famous  institution,  which  spread 
over  the  grejBttest  part  of  Europe  in  the  eleventh 
century.  It  is  related  of  Charlemagne,  that 
he  gave  a  sword  with  great  pomp  and  solem*- 
nity  to  his  son  prince  Lewis.  La  Bletterie 
si^«,  that  a  ceremony,  little  dtfierentfrom  ihat 
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Aow  beibte  us^  id  still  subsisting  in  many  parta 
of  .Germany.  When  a  young  page  has  passfed 
the  time  of  life  for  his  employment,  the  prinqd^ 
whom  he  served  gives  a  grand  entertainment/ 
and»  in  the  presence  of  his  courtiers,  receiv6S» 
homage  from  his  p^ge,  and  then  girds  a  sword^ 
m  his  side,  and  sometimes  makes  him  a  pi^sdnt 
of  a  horse.  This  is  called  gtt^in^  the  right  to' 
carry  arms.  Brotier  observes,  that  die  sods 
of  kings  often  received  a  present  of  arms  from^ 
a  foreign  state ;  and,  in  conformity  to  that^ 
custom,  AuDOiN,  after  a  sigiial  victory,  was 
desired  by  theLombards  to  admit  his  son,  who 
had  signalized  his  valour  in  the  field  of  battle, 
to  dine  at  the  same  table  with  his  father :  but 
the  con^eror  made  answer,  that  it  could  not 
be  till  the  young  prince  rec^Mved  a  sword  from> 
'  some  foreign  potentate.  Warnefrid,  De  Ge^is- 
Langobardorumy  hh.  i.  s.  23. 


V  x; 


t  1 

"  (c)  When  tiie  young  men  of  Rome  at- 
td^ined  the  a^e  of  seventeen  years,  they  diang*- 
diitheirdii$tf»  called  the  pratexta^  for  the/oga 
tiitilui  the  manly  gown.  On  that  occasion 
thexyoiBith  was  conducted  by  his  friends  into 
the  Foru^n  (or  sometimes  into  the  Capitol), 
wH^re  widi>  miK^.  solemnity  he  changed  his 


«*•  mwm^^Tm 


At  iA»:  3gQ  of  filteea  tjksiv  yomg  nvmi  b^^n^A 
tdbKUR  Qim.  ]aa0t9«a>  b^:  f»a^'wg, »  «w(M(i»  % 
bttfikleo,  mhd  a.laooe».fiii<l  tibi?  ww  p^^QsVfOf <1 

;  ^<if):  W^  hav^  se«a  tidftit  dife  ehaelft  M10Q9 
tim  (Eianb^  and  alsA  th»,C&Mdkm^  h^  at  tjr«iii 

^ 

y£a«w  See  3.  %%  note  (&)u  Fi$ipb^»  oot  IfiM 
than  martial  bravery.  ^  waa  tb^pJEicbt^tO^  ^^TJI 
of  the  followers,  who  voluntarily  entered  into 
the?  aFmy>.  The  respept  with  wbidbt  tlWy  "W^re 
b^ld/b^  theb  cfinintrfmen,  wasbjiudi^  ^Mlfeif 
tai^\)B^:oi  them^isoai  kiUeii  or  MCMtild^^JtlA 
Qomftositioa  wasK  >thrae.  ttmfS;  aiore  jdi^^ifat 
amnip^  in  ikA  case  of  a  ooionftott  fhrnnaQ* 

•  "  * 

{el  War  was  tliie*  tjoi^  pambEmiOfaU.th^ 
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iiortliefQ,  Ki^^t^nmh   Am^Kis  vtfik  »  p^Qp^  ill 

t^  SA6|IQ  swaoflig  t)i^  Sj(f»i?(eli#aviam,  «p4  «« 

(a).  WheDi  Ckionpdoma^tta^  kkig  of  tk&  Aku 
maouii)  waa  taken  pxriscmef  Ky  the  Romaiks^ 
hi&  military  cotapaoiiiioiis,  tathe  munhfepof ttMi 
hundreds  and  thme  of  ddid  kitagV  mosili  in;^»ati 
fideodjs^  thinking  it  a  ftagitions.  erim&  M>  Kv« 
iasa&ty  al^ter  suohaa  event,  su];i[6Qderedtbera«^ 
mheis  to  be'  loaded  witlt  letters*  Atmniea^ 
Ma»Beellin.  Ix  xVu  c^  13.  There  aiie^  inet^oieeil 
of  the  same  kind  in  Tacitus. 

« 

(5)  It  appears  frc^m  Cttsar'ii^oetMii^t,  ^at 
they  hadi  another  way  of  exerckskig  tti^  e^Hj^ 
Tag^^  wlien. their  natooti^ wai^. in^  a  skkte-oB'pf^ 
himd  peace.  They^.  deemed  ithigllly'  h^aou^^ 
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able  to  lay  waste  the  country  all  around  their 
frontier,  conceiving  that,  to  exterminate  their 
neighbours,  and  suffer  none  td  settle  near  them, 
was  a' proof  of  valour.'  They  had  still  another 
kind  of  employment:  robbery  had  nothing  m- 
famous  in  it,  when  committed  out  of  the  ter« 
titories  of  the  state  to  which  they  belonged ; 
they  considered  it  as  a  practice  of  great  use, 
tending  to  exercise  their  youth,  and  prevent 
l^loth  and  idleness.  Caesar,  b.  vil  s.  22.  The 
custom  of  carrying  arms  in  the  service  of  fo» 
reign  states,  during  a  long  peace  at  home,  was 
in  vogue  among  the  Scandinavians.  ''  The 
more  valiant  among  them,  unable  to  lie  inac« 
tive.  till  their  own  country  should  offer  them 
oew  occasions  to  enrich  and  signalize  them* 
•(^Ives,  entered  into  the  service  of  such  other 
nations  as  were  at  war.  This  was  a  general 
custoih  among  all  the  Teutonic  and  Celtic 
nations ;  and  ancient  history  affords  us  a  thou- 
sand examples  of  it.''  Northern  Antiquitici^ 
vol.  i.  p.  234.  ^ 

(c)  From  the  liberality  of  the  chieftain  in 
granting  presents  to  hisfoUowers,  Montesquieu 
deduces^ .  the  origin  of  vassalage.  Fie&,  or 
feudal  allotments  of  land,  did  not  subsist  in 
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ifiasmy*  Tbe'vchiefs  Qr'.pydnGe8fatdncM:lttiig 
to  b^tow  hut  annB,  and  hoiW3;  ;fcsasts»  and 
plenty  of  provisioiB.  This  .was  the^  whole 
wealth  oftheGeraiao  warrior  in  his  own  couof^ 
try;  this  was.whuit  heimparted  freely  to  his 
followers.  In  process  ?  of  time,  when  those 
£eroe  invaders  took  possession  of  large  tracts 
in  the  con4nei%d  countries^^  the  followers  o£ 
the  cliiefsy  no  longer  content  with  legists,  and 
presents,  of  hwses  and  anns»;  demanded  aUo&» 
joants  oflands,  whioh,'  at  firsts  were  bekewi^ 

f 

<:!iAKY  only^  and  afterwards  for  life..  In  time 
they  became  hereditary,  widi  conditions  of 
.military  seivice  annexed  to  the  grant.  Hence 
the  origin  of  the  FEUDAL  system.  Spirit  of 
Laws^  b.  XXX.  ch;  Sv  and  4.   See  Dr.  Robert«» 
son,  Charles^V.  pi  260,  263.  See  Abb6 Mil- 
lot,  Elimenn  de  tHi^mredc  France^  voir  i.  p. 
190.   We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that  the  Ameri^ 
can  chieftains  were  under  th«  aame  obli^tioii 
?to  bestow  ^presents  on  the  men  who:  boiled  jtbe 
^ar^ib#/e,  and  looA:  up,  the  MiehH^  in  their 
^rviwi     Cb^rl^voix^:lst|;ef  3fiv.      / 


'/ 


fSectiQu  XV. 
(a)  The  literal  meaning  of  the  or^nal  is. 
They  do  not  pass  mue^of  their  time  in  Jiunt-^ 


-miiigbt  j  «e«iB«i  «¥»  i^««  in  k  i«r^,  with  «& 

ape,  a  dog,  and  a  cock ;  and,- in  thtitiiSiinitCfOKi, 
tiirown  into  the  sea,  or  into  the  next  lake  or 

n^mn.  <$ob»  ii^  detbiibed  itliis  ttaiod»  of 
!)^!iitibii^«; '  Tbe  ))ai9»eid«i,  he  myfi,mm 
4«i»l0dfl»iftr'Wt6ky  «teith6)  Kite  iaQiiiMi4««d  ffab 

i&«i  eleKjAetKa^  by  wh&eh  «ll|idiiiig»^ar»  ftfibHid. 
"^^  lai>lr  v^tfudd  UCA  «)(»detiia  him  to  t»  id*- 
^red  t>y  <ti)ii  biba^  hit  ^  iatutti  of  «b» 
iyfii&te^bQ^db&t€«din«d!tti>HMon»^9«« 
^aHA*  1^6^  d«ei&«d  >f)¥op^^  «lnro<(ir  him  ntdftd 
^MdlitelMiki  riv«^)  le»t,  >»h«ii  tMiifted  iiftft^ 
«eto,  his  My4hd6idi|fA^t«  thdwuvesjitiatfw- 
'^$%d«ili'1^)J!(|)gs<flp«ttiilvfee;tidl»:  in  diisiiian. 
Ttie/t  "^  ^ittniMl  N(i«6  Offered  to  li  v«^  as  l«iig«» 
"j^d^iifel^,  Hvi^ut  Ihfe  iip&i  air ;  /and  he  ^iras 

lift  to^(^  in  ^udi  b  i>«*4iy,  ^Dat  h«  Imiiei  Mew^ 

^vb^f'af^  '4tk  kij^umen  •^jiei ;  ttl  f tit  tfl^ 

i  •      .  .       '   f 


lp6ctn'ptiMaur>.  Ita  ■^immt,  dim  pomnti  M 
iitA;iire  caHmmk  «^  eaid  mn  quecM ;  ita  #i^ 
m^Urititteahtmomi  t^nramii  tmngtA.  S^se 
1^  mrhbte  fSEfiige,  JVo  Sewto  tdmm  tAwe^ 

,  raiOvii  J-       •  ■  ■    -     ^        : 

t      %  •••  •  ••  • 

•  1  « •  I     •  .  •  ' 

Ar«bmfi6i«ipa'w&s  allowed^  iid>ri(btiid^,  adhU^ 
iteiyi  idKft,  Mid  *oth«ir  peMoAal  ittju^es,  ^'^ 
dfiDliidHL  Sde  tikis  "fmct^ ««  d).  iTh^  kWs, 
.^vftoohith^  Genimafi  eiiHteibUi^d  k  )^eir-  «dw 

<andovteiMmnati.Eim)|)«,  ■&!«  ike  bM^t  ^dd^t* 

■iBiniag  l^dfibt  ti#i#^#o«d3  £»id  in(apsk)s>  atitl 

lib  ttoliii{fiaMd«»imbyv    Wlit^ver  ^^  %&  tft 
iM>)Sit:}«il-^^  (IImU  ill  «h4ir  t^^fioiiilS  fifaes  ^ 

q2 
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onible  him^liDWeirer,  to  support  )|i«  ranky^^tfafl 
^ifierent  states  {ck>itate$)  sent  bim  ToUittt^rjr 
presents  of  corn  and  cattle;  When  mignatiom 
were  afterwards  spread  oven  Europe^  the  s^, 
diers^  after  every  victory^  claimed  their  shave 
of  the  booty 9  and  sooa  obtained  arporticm^of 
.lands^  but  those  lands  were  for  the  benefit  of 
the  individual,  and  at  first  for  a  year  .only* 
When  tl:^y  were  made  estates  fi;>r:Ufe9  wd 
^terwards  hereditary,  every  tenant  of  a  ceit- 
tain  portion  of  land  was  bound  to  attei:ui  the 
king  in  his  anpy  for  forty  days  every  year, 
,THat  personal  attendance  growing  trouble* 
some,  the  tenants  compounded  with  the  crown 
for  a  pecuniary  satisfaction,  which^in  time,  was 
levied  by  assessments  under  the  imae  of  scut- 
age^  talliages^  or  subsidies:  But  even  these 
;were  not  to  be  levied  without,  the  consent  of 
the  common  council  of  the  realm.  King  John 
was  obliged  so  to  declare  in  his  Magna  Chxfrta^ 
,See  Blackstone,  vol.  i.  p.  309  and  310.  The 
same  law  was  in  force  on  the  continent.  When 
William  the  Norman  desired  a  supply  from 
the  barons  of  his  country,  in  order  to  asseri 
his  claim  to  the.  crown  of  England,  they  told 
him  that  the  Normans  were  not  bound  to 
serve  in  foreign  wars,  and  no  consideration 
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eonld  induce  them-  to  raise  a  supply.  *See  St. 
Amknd,  Historical  Essay  on  the  Legislative' 
Power^p J 102.  When  the  French  monarchy 
became  afterwards  greatly  enlarged,  no  aid  or 
subsidy  could  be  levied  without  the  consent 
of  the  three  estates  in  their  general  assembly. 
The  first  blow  that  was  given  to  the  liberties 
of  France,  was,  asPiiiLiJ?  de  Comines  ob- 
wites,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  when  the. 
nobles  agreed  that  the  king  should  levy  mo- 
Bey  upon  their  tenants  for  the  venal  cooi^-; 
deration  of  their  having  a  share  of  the  sum  so , 
collected.  The  historian  adds,  that  the  king 
gave  a  wound  to  his  country,  which  would 
continue  long  to  bleed;  and  he  asks  with 
honest  indignation,  is  there  a  priiice  upon 
earth  who  has  power  to  raise  a  single  penny* 
from  his  subjects,  without  the  consent  of  those 
who  are  to  pay  it?  The  spirit  of  liberty  haS^ 
prevented  the  same  grievance  in  this  cduntry, 
where,  however  great  the  public  burthen?,  the 
rule  has  ever  been,  that  no  impost  shall  be 
exacted  without  the  cbnsent  of  parliament  j 
and  'thus  the  idea  of  voluntary  tributes,  which 
came  originally  out  of  the  \voods  of  Germany, 
lEemains  in  force  at  this  houi-.    . ';:5 

VOL.  VII.  R 
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(d)  7hit^  uaAitaty  prenentB  st&n  Aot  f4ao^ 
Ibf  t6  thft  Gt^tottfisv  The  Rdn«iQ«  had  dieik 
divie  tfomiy  ^Dd  otfa^t-  ma^ks  df  distdnctrafti 
Flidj  ths  dlder  rdntes,  that  Sicoiiis  Dentatue^ 
tHbul!«  of  the  p&6{ile  bmiei*  tJ^  conmilship  o€ 
S)»i  lUfj^Ud  dud  AuL  Ateriw^  A.  U.  C^  400^ 
itot  kflg  Aftfer  the  expolsiph  i£  the  TarQiHi^ 
w&«  ^^gfiged  ih  doe  hundnsd  and  twaiitj  heA^ 
d^,  tttid  r6tli^bed  vf  ith  five  aiid  fei'lSy  wouodiii 
all  ho'AOiiribly  tecttved  ih  frobt^  and  not  dne 
b^Ad,  aird  thfait  ibr  hia  valour  he  received 
eighteen  knces^  twentj-fivfe  ridh  aecoatre^ 
iMedte^  thfee  gold  chains^  and  twc^ty-^ut  ^ivie 
o^  MiMrai  efo^nft.     Plinj^  hi  viu  s^  H64 

* 

(t)  Hik  was  %r  ditngerouB  lesson^  trhiek 
h&ft  been  folbwed  in  every  age  add  dountry^ 
IferadidD  eayn  of  the  Q6rmsa»  iA  his  ttMe^ 
tiiat  th^y  %6»e  gi^eedy  &f  ihbneyi^  and  alwajra 
pMdy  for  gold  to  barter  a  peace  with  the  Bm^ 

V 

Section  XVI. 

(a)  Ptolenky^  who  published  his  Systdm  of 
Oeograpity  ander  the  AntoninlBiSf  hear  half 
a  century  after  Taeitus^  reckons  po  tecs  ^n 


itiifet^  ttmr  in  Chnmny ;  bat diMe  cttieft^ 
moft  be  QiiderBtbod  to  be  a  immber  of  huts 
lUco  tiibte  of  ibe  American  savages^  Amtfti^- 
attds  MarccttiQUSy  an  aathor  mora  to  be  relied* 
itp^y  i;ri»>  t^rote  the  history  of  the  Romaft^ 
wari^  in  Garmany^  does  not  mention  a  single 
ctty.  He's^yS)  on  the  eotitiutyi  that  the  G^r'- 
iraoB  bdif^  tills  Roman  ddes  with  an  eye  of 
ettrtemptj  and  called  tfaem  so  many  sepaldhfes 
eMompassed  with  ndts.  Oppida  ut  cifcum^ 
dffin  retiis  bmta  deelinanL  MarcelL  lib«  xvi. 
e«  2^  Tbe  idea  of  r^galar  citiies  was  nb6 
known  m  Germany  till  after  the  time  of  Cbar«^ 
Iemagn«.  See^  Cluverius,  GermaniA  AnHqua^ 
lib.  u 

(b)  The  vacant  space  of  gromid  whidh  en^^ 
compassed  the  hduse,  was  that  cekbrated  Sa^ 
ik  iatd  that  defended  to  the  male  issiie,  and 
nwer  to  the  female  line.  For  more  of  rtiis 
see  sect.  $0,  and  note  (/). 

(«)  Lafitau,  in  his  account  of  the  American 
sarages,  say  s^  that  their  dwellings  are  the  abode 
of  poverty  and  the  most  wretched  ignorance  j 
and,  if  we  except  the  natives  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  who  had  the  skill  to  build  their  i^oU 
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teges  wit^h  stone,'  a|l  the  various  tnbesar^  ccnk 
ti^t  withrjniaerable  huts^  suoh^as  theRoniMifir: 
iii  their  descriptions  of  Africa,  c&iled  M^paiM 
4p4  Tugmio,'  In  some  parts^  towards  tfai^* 
^Qth  as  well  as  the  north,  the « people  lak« 
shelter  in  subterraneous  caverns,  fo^i^ed  by  the 
hand  of  nature,  and  sometunes  constructed  by> 
themselves.  The  Eskimauxy  who  inh^^it  near 
Davis's  Strait  in  California,  and  Nova  Zem-^ 
bja,  pass  the  whole  winter  in  those  deep  re-^ 
cesges,  without  ever  venturing  into  the  open 
.«ir.  Lafitau,  Momrs  des  Sauvages  Amm* 
quainsy  vol  ii.  p.  5.  See  Ellis's  Hudson* s  Bay^ 
|?r.  Robertson  ^t^lls  us,  that  some  of  the  Ame- 
rican tribes  were  so  extremely  rude,  and  had 
advanced  so  little  beyond  the  primeval  sim- 
plicity of  nature,  that  they  had  no  houses  at 
alL  During  the  day,  they  take  shelter  from 
tiie  scorching  rays  of  the  ^n  under  thick  trees; 
at  ^ight  they  form  a  shed  with  their  branches 
and  leaves.  In  the  rain^*  season  they  retire 
into  coves,  formed  by  the  hand  of  nature,  or 
l^oUowed  out  by  their  own  industry.  History 
qfAmeric(t9  8vo  edit,  vol,  ii^  p.  173.  See 
Kircher's  Mundtii  Subttrraneus^  lib.  viii» 
where  there  are  many  curious  particulars  con* 
eerning  the  Germans  in  their  subterraneous 
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caverns.  The  same  custom  was  obseriied 
among  the  Seythians«  Pomponius  Mela  says^^ 
that,  daring  the  extreme  severity  of  the  winter,? 
tliey  dwell  under  ground  in  natural  caves,  or- 
in  dens  formed  by  their  own  labour.  Mela,  JDfp 
Situ  Orbisj  lib.  ii,  cap.  1.  The  mansions  of 
the  Germans  were  such  as  Ovid  describes  in 
♦he  first  rude  ages  of  thei  world ; 


Domus  antm  fuerunt. 


£t  d^nsi  frutices^  et  junctas  cortice  virg^s. 

Mktamorph.  lib.  L 

r  .  •  • 

Section  XVIL 

(a)  This  mantle,  or  sagum,  is  often  called 
KHENO  by  Latin  authors.  The  reason  is  given 
by  Caesar,  who  says,  that  tha  Germans  are: 
clothed  in  the  iskins  of  animals  called  Rhb^ 
i3:aNfes ;  but  the  mantle  was  so  short,  that  it 
left  the  greatest  part  of  the  body  naked^  Pelf 
libus  aut  parvis  Rhenonum  tegumentis  uturi'- 
tUTy  magnd  corporis  parte  nudd.  Caesar,  b. 
vi.  s.  20.  See  a  similar  account  of  the  Sue- 
vians,  the  most  warlike  of  all  the  German  na- 
tions, Caesar,  b.  iv.  s.  1 ;  and  see  Poinpohius 
Mela,  b.  iii.  s.  S.  Whoever  would  know 
more  of  the  German  dresses,  will  find  a  full 
aecouiit  in  Pjii,LoyTiER,  ifistoirc  de^CeUes^ 
b.  ii,  s«  6t 
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(b)  The  most  improved  of  the  Anwricatr 
tribes  dwell  in  mean  and  simple  huts,  contriv-*^ 
ed  merely,  for  shelter.  They  are  without  n^lh^ 
dows,  and  have  a  large  hole  in  the  middle  o( 
the  roof,  to  give  a  vent  to  the  smoke.  There 
the  American,  when  war  and  the  chase  are 
civer^  hovers  over  the  fire,  and  dozes  away  his 
time  in  torpid  indolence*^  See  Dr.  Robert* 
son.  Hist,  of  America  J  b.  iv.  and  Charlevoix, 
passim. 

(c)  Cluverius,  the  celebrated  geographer, 
in  his  Germania  Antiqua^  describes  the  tight 
dresses  of  the  Germans  vin  such  plain  tenuis, 
as  will  not,  in  point  of  delicacy,  admit  of  % 
translation.  The  loose  attire  ol^be  Sarmtir. 
tians  was,  however,  adopted  by  som^  of  the 
German  settlers  on  the  western  sideN^f  1^ 
Jlhine. 

£t  qui  it  law  imit^otur^  Saripata,  braccis, 
YaDgiooes,  Batavique  truces. 

LucAN,  lib.  i.  V.  4S0.' 

Vmgitmos,  like  loose  Sarmatiaivs  i^es^ 

Who  with  tough  hidw  their  toiwpy  thighs  Jn vest. 

_RoWB*5  LucAN. 

M  ' 

4 

(iO  The  people  bordiering  on  the  Baltic, 


f94  a)w  OQ  the  Nwl^W»n»  QwW»  ,<?»IM  l>y 

Ji^itas  tlif  E^^ripr  $«;»,,  w?r?  pol;  only  w* 

eip|bei|iisb  tk^m,  with  shells  iiq(J  shinii^  ston^Si 
fj^  fr^W?Pt*  pf  ^1>^  ¥ifi^  <ff  tije  various  $;»)| 

ma9|(  »»?a5(?8  (9f  A»peni?a,  tjie  Qr^nlftn4¥r^ 
1^  ^  t)i9  fVKJe  iphal»HaUt8  of  the  north^ro 

rPg^PBfc  ftps  cW  w  %rs  ?tjjiiRe4  with  a  variety 
^f  ^Ipvrt*    Tkk  pj?cti««  }9  §tiU  !?Qntiqttwl 

m»  mi  ip  gfip^ml  t^?^p^gJ^o^t  Qerm»ny, 

portnoiiy  to  ««oMBeo4  ^  mU^  »tfi^]mty 
j»f  tho  Gftrman  iRftrriAgef,  In  pj^r  to  {)«i|§  fi 

ivu  shown  ik»  ptQ^ttm  &iym  ^Ul  H  tr^i^phfsd 


entire  coi^ruption  of  manners.  The  civilwarft 
reduced  tbe  number  of  citizens ;  and  of  those 
tliat  remained,  few  were  married.  JuliusCaesai^ 
and  Augustus  passed  their  laws  against  cieli-^ 
bacy,  called  by  Tacitus,  Annahy  h.  iii.  s.  23i 
the  Julian  statutes,  and  by  him  declared  to  be 
a  feeble  remedy.  See  Spirit  of  Laws^  b* 
xxiii.  ch.  21.  The  lines  of  Horace  stating 
the  same  complaint  heed  not  to  be  quoted* 
The  indignation  of  Juvenal  in  his  sixth  satire 
is  sufficiently  known.  The  simplicity  arid 
virtue  of  the  marriage-contract  among  the 
tribes  of  Germany  are  given  by  Tacitus  ste  si 
striking  contraat  to  the  (depravity  of  Roman 
manners.  The  instances  in  which  a  plurality 
of  wives  was  indulged,  occurred  but  seldom^, 
and  even  then  were  founded  on  special  rea- 
sons. Thus  we  read  that  Ariovistus  had  two 
wives :  the  first,  of  the  Suevian  nation;  the 
second,  the  sister  of  a  king,  who  courted  thp 
alliance  of  that  German  warrior.  Caesar,  b.  i, 
s.  53.  Montesquieu  assigns  the  same  reason 
for  the  number  of  wives  among  the  kings  of 
the  first  race.  Spirit  ofLaws^  b.  xviii.  ch.  24. 
For  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  the  German 
wives,  see  the  passage  from  Floras,  s.  8.  of  thfe 
tract,  note  (a).  La  Bletterie  says,  that  among 
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Ae  women  who  perished  with  their  liusbamk 
on  that  occasion,  the  Romans  found  one  hang*^ 
ing  by  the  neck,  and  her  two  children  fastened 
to  her  feet.  Among  the  wild  Canadians  it 
appears  that  women  were  not  in  the  same 
effttimation  as  in  Germany,  The  prehminary 
and  the  ceremony  of  marriage  are  extremely 
simple.  The  young  man  seats  himself  by 
the  side  of  the  girl  in  her  own  cabin  ;  and  if 
she  suffers  it  without  stirring  from  her  place,. 
she  is  held  to  be  consenting  to  the  marriafge. 
Thei  bridegroom  gives  her  various  presents  t 
which  are  so  many  symbols  and  admonitions 
of  the  slavery  to  which  she  is  going  to  be  re* 
duced:  such  as  a  collar  and  straps  to  carry 
burthens ;  a  kettle  and  a  faggot,  importing 
that  slie  is  to  dress  the  victuals,  and  make  a 
provision  of  wood.  The  husband  has  his  owa 
peculiar  functions ;  he  makes  a  mattress  for 
his  wife,  builds  a  cabin  for  her,  and  passes  his 
time  in  hunting,  and  fishing.  The  man  who 
.abandons  his  wife  without  good  cause,  musj: 
expect  nothing  but  insults  from  her  relations; 
and  a  woman  who  wantonly  leaves  her  hus- 
band must  pass  her  time  still  worse.  In  some 
places  the  husband  has  a  right  to  cut  off  the 


aoM  of  tbo  wife  who  filopcui  ffom  ttiiiif    Sn 

(6)  By  a  law  of  the  S%xoRs,  if  »  W9m«i 
havii^  male  lasue^  she  is  to  pe^aes9  the  portion 
9he  received  ia  marriage  during  hor  lifie^  ^nR^i 
trammit  it  to  ber  aons.  Xe^eis  8a99muih  titi 
vii.  X>6  Da^6. 

(n)  Seneca  considers  public  spectacles  m 
to  many  places  of  sedoction*  Nothing,  he 
says^^  is  so  dangerous  afi  loitering  at  such  di^ 
versions,  for  when  the  boai4  is  softened  by 
{pleasure,  the  passions  stand  reody  fiMr  the  ad^ 
^ssioQ  of  &vi9ry  vice.  How  is  this  to  be  uBr 
derstood?  I  return  from  those  places  more  avai- 
•ieiocis,  more  ambitious,  more  hixurious.  Hi^ 
hit  wroeit  tarn  damnosum  if&ms  numbut^  quam 
in  aliqu9  spectdcuia  desidere.  Tunc  finim  per 
woluptatem  faciUus  mtia  surrepunt.  Quid  me 
emrtimoi  diceref  Avarier  redeoj  andntiodat^f 
iweuriesiar*    Senee.  ep.  vii. 

(h)  Maroboduus  and  Adgandestrius,  two 
Otnaan  ki^gs,  ve  supposed  to  have  been  ablii 
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fd  write,  gm<?e  th^ir  letters  to  Roiuq  are  m«i>^ 
tii^ned,  Annah  h.  i\u  ^.  ^,  end  88;  bvt  their 
countrymen  in  gen^rd  were  rud^endillit^r^te. 
Many  centuries  passed  before  riding  ^nd 
writing  came  into  general  use.  In  the  middle 
ag^s,  kings  and  warrior^  w^re  notable  to  write; 
^nd  it  is  well  known  th^t  in  this  country  a  lord 
of  parliament  wjvs,  by  law,  entitled  to  hi^ 
clergy^  though  he  could  not  read.  The  art  of 
writing  is  finely  de«;ribed  in  the  following 
translation  of  a  p«4saga  from  Lncan : 

The  noble  art  from  Cadmus  took  Its  jise, 
Of  painting  wor^s,  and  speaking  to  the  ^ye§. 
He  first  in  wondrous  nmgic  fetters  \io\xni 
The  airy  voic«,  an^  rtppp'd  the  flying  §onn<L 
The  various  figures,  by  his  pencil  wrough^ 
Gave  colour  and  a  bod^  to  the  thought. 

t 

But  tfeis  art  wM  almoft  wholly  uukoawji  m 
Germany,  and,  by  consequ^ce^  loy$T)iitterit 
were  not  in  use. 

(c)  By  ^  hw  of  the  Vi$igQths,  if  a  vmoBm 
wa^  gwJty  of  adultery.,  but  not  taken  in  i3m 
&(^i;,  it  wa3  competent  to  b^f  Imsbaaii  to  ai!* 
^me  h^r  before  the  magt^itrate ;  and  if  the 
tl^wge  w«a  supported  by  evidence,  both  the 
Q^eiulera  were  ddivered  oyer  to  the  huftbaxuii 
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to  be  dealt  with  as  he  should  think  proper.  If 
the  husband  killed  both  in  the  fact,  it  was  jus- 
tifiable.   LawsoftJie  Visigothsy  tit:  De  Adul- 

t^riis,  lex  3. 

«• 

(d)  The  hair  long  and  'flowing  tiras  con- 
sidered as  an  ornament,  and  therefore  by  the 
Salic  law,  tit.  xxviii.  to  cut  off  the  hair  of  an 
innocent  person,  was  an  injury  severely  punish-- 
ed.  In  some  parts  of  what  is  npw  Westphalia, 
the  women  took  upon  them  to  execute  justice- 
on  the  adul tress,  following  her  with  stripes 
from  village  to  village,  and  with  small  knives 
inflicting  wounds,  till  they  left  the  offender 
breathless,  or  at  the  point  of  death.  See  an 
Epistle  from  St.  Boniface,  Archbishop  of 
Mentz,  to  Ethelbald,  king  of  England,  in 
Michael  Alford's  Annaks  Eccksue  Anglo- 
Saxonica,  torn.  ii. 

(c)  Salvien,  a  priest  of  Marseilles,  who 
wrote  in  the  fifth  century,  has  left  a  remark-* 
able  parallel  between  the  manners  of  the  Ro- 
mans and  the  Germans,  at  the  time  when 
those  fierce  invaders  were  making  their  inroads 
in  every  quarter  of  Europe.  The  progress  of 
Ticie  was  sueh,  that  a  general  corruption  of 
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manners  was  diffiised  through  the  wi4e  exteflfl) 
of  die  ^npire.  Salvien  says,. that  the  B*rli4?«> 
riahs  seemed  dtestined  not  only  to  conquer,  bi»fe 
t^  Teform  the  vices  of  the  age*  Wh^jDetier 
tbeGdths  and  Vandals  carried  their  victorious: 
arms,  no  kind  of  licentiousness  was  seen,  ex* 
cept  among  the  old  inhabitants.  The  Ro^ 
mans  loved  debauchery;  the  Barbarians  de^ 
tested  it :  the  Romans  considered  adultery  an 
an  elegant  fashion;  the  Barbarians  thonglil 
it  a  crime.  See  Salvien,  De  Gubernaii(ni4, 
Deij  lib.  vii.  Juvenal,  who  wrote  in  the  time 
of  Domitian,  and  is  supposed  to  have  died  in 
the  reign  of  Adrian,  has  shown  the  depravity 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  and  yet  those 
dissolute  manners  were  tenderly  called  the  why 
of  th^  world.  Seneca  has  observed,  wTben 
enormous  vices  are  grown  so  general  as  to  be 
the  manners  of  a  people,  no  remedy  can  be 
expected.  Desinit  esseremedio  locuSy  ubi  qticR 
fuerant  vitia^  mores  mnt. 

(f)  The  facility  with  which  divorces  >^'ere 
obtained  at  Rome,  introduced  an  indefinite 
right  of  renouncing  one  marriage  and  em- 
bracing another,  as  often  as  caprice  or  a  new 
passion  dictated.    The  letter  of  the  law  was 
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skfh  Mktml ;  M<i  tbe  same  tudi^Mr^  in  mi  6x»; 
dd&@ftt  iep^graffi,  1»ik  us  tkat  th^  Juii^j^.laivr 
ikgtiin^  ^uitery  tmd  revived^  an4  )r«t;  iiileib^ 
timn  thirty  day^  Tlieksiia  knar i-ied  hw  tmth: 
huftb^^ ;  if  that  may  be  called  a  marriage^ 
which  m  fact  was  tto  better  thun  a  legul  adul- 
H&ry.  To  duch  an  artful  woma£i,  says  the  poat,. 
Ae  m<H[^  simple  vice  of  a  comtnon  prostitute: 
ii  |)refembk» 

Julia  lex  populis  ex  quo,  Faustine,  renata  est, 
Atque  intrare  <)otnos  juss^  pudlcitia  est; 

Attt  minns,  atit  cMk  no^  pbu  tticesimn  lust  h% 
.  tk  ttubit  decimo  jwa  Tbetesina  vm^ 
Qii»  Inibit  Hoties,  Hon  nubit,  adultera  lege  est; 
Offendor  moechil  simplieiore  minus. 

MartiaI,  lib*  Vi*  eiplg.  f% 

.  Chaistity  was  in  higheir  reftpeet  among  the 
tribes  of  Germany i  Ac<x)rding  to  Valerius^ 
Maximus,  the  Cimbrian  women  who  inareh- 

» 

ed  with  the  army  into  Italy,  were  all  virgins, 
and  assigned  that  reason  to  Marius,  wheii  they 
itmde  it  their  request  to  be  adtoitt^  into  the 
tfe^al  order.  See  this  tracts  ^.  8,  note  {«), 
where  it  will  Be  seen  that  those  women  stran-^ 
gled  themselves,  rather  than  expose  their  per- 
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mm-  to  th«  pafliloiss  of /d»  Homitii  MMi(»aii 
Yikriii^  M^xtftius  adds^  if  the  god%  oa  tbek 
^y  (»f  bitttle^  had  inspired  the  lAen  with  ^Ual 
iRM^titlldd^  Marius  would  never  hayd  boasted  o£ 
bis  I\eiat6tai6  victory.  Valerius  Maximus^  b# 
tL  «h.  1. 

(^)  In  the  Epistle  frotti  St.  fionifacfe,  aW 
ready  cited  in  this  section,  note  (d),  we  are 
told,  that  among  the  Vinedians^  a  rude  and 
barbarous  people,  the  sanctity  of  marria^^e  was 
obsen^ed  with  m  much  tse^  and  tnutuai  afl&b- 
tion,  that  the  wife,  on  the  death  of  hef  hus- 
band,  dispatched  herself,  that  her  body  miglit 
be  buf  bed  6ti  the  same  funeral  pile  with  the  iifttn 
she  loved.  Procopius  {de  Bell.  Goth.  lib.  li.) 
gives  an  account  of  the  same  conjugal  fidelity 
among  1^  Heruli.  It  is  needless  to  ni0btk>n 
the  same  ptAciite  ^motag  tiie  widow j»  tf  lifa* 
labar,  and  other  parts  of  India. 

4 

(A)  Grelt  latitude  was  allowed  by  th« 
lUnnto  law  to  the  paternal  ^thority*.  Hw 
hther^  contrary  to  brll  the  rights  ef  nature,  ha^ 
an  absolute  jurisdiction  over  his  children^ 
He  cdAld  condefflfi  them  to  death.  Such  % 
paHirer^  tH>thii!)g  i»hett  ^f  abisolute  dominioRi^ 


<fft         .:•  -  HWEi:  t>N  Tim 


gave  Birth  to  a  train  x)fevil$.  Incite  vreie 
abandoned,  thrown  into  rivers,  and  ^Ipo^ed  tcr 
wild  beasts.  &e  Minucius  Felix,  in  Octaviot 
cap.  50.  Laws  .were,  undoubtedly, .  lAade  to- 
stem  the  torrent  of  licentiousness,  but  fbose' 
were  eluded  by  the  arts  of  procuring  ^hojftypxi^ 
Juvenal  inveighs  against  that  horrible  practice 
with  his  usual  spirit: 

.  HfiB  tamen  et  partiis  subeunt  discrimen,  et  omnes 
Nutricis  tolerant,  fortunft  urgente,  labores. 

*  Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  lecto; 

•  Tantutn  arte?  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  pgssunt^ 

.  Quffi  steriles  facit,  atque  homines  in  ventre  necandos 
Conducit.  Juvbnal,  sat.  vi.  v,  592. 

;^  Yet  these,  though  poor,  the  pain  of  childbed  bear,  < 
.  And,  without  nurses,  their  own  infants  rear. 
You  seldom  hear  of  the  rich  mantle  spread' 
For  the  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady's  bed, 
i  Such  is  the  paw'r  of  herbs;  such  arts  they  uie 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose. 

Drydbn*s  Juvenai-. 

Such  were  the  manners  of  an  enlightened 
.  people,  who  were  so  prodigal  of  the  name  of 
Barbarians  to  all  the  nations  round  themT 
How  much  superior  was  the  natural  reason, 
the  instinct,  it  may  be  said,  of  the  German 
tribes,  to  the  boasted  philosophy  of  Greece 
and  Rome!    It  is  remarkable. that  PI iny^th^ 


.    J 
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dkler  apologizes  for  the  unnatural  practice  of 
the  Romans.  The  prolific  vigour,  he  sajs^ 
of  some  women,  who  would  otherwise  be  over* 
stocked  with  children,  calls  for  this  indulgence. 
Quaniam  aliquarum /(Bcunditas  plena  liberig 
venia  indiget.  Lib.  xxix.  The  Germana 
felt  the  power  of  parental  fondness,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  see  in  the  Salic  law  (tit.  xxviii. 

De  Homiddm  ParvulorumJ  that  their  de*- 

*     •  < 

jscendants  imposed  various  pecuniary  fines  for 
cruelty  to  infants ;  for  killing  a  woman  with 
child,  or  a  woman  not  past  child-bearing; 
with  many  other  clauses,  aU  tending  J;o  pro- 
.tect  the  rising  generation.  The  Americans 
were  not  deficient  in  afifection  for  their  off- 
spring ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  they  at- 
.tended  to  the  means  of  multiplying  their num- 
,bers.  Charlevoix  relates  an  instance  of  filial 
, affection  blended  with  savage  ferocity.  An 
Jroquois,  who  had  served  in  the  French  army 
against  bis  own  nation,  met  his  father  in  an 
engagement,  and  in  the  act  of  goin^  to  give 
the  mortal  blow,  discovered  who  he  was.  Ha 
stopped  his  arm,  and  said  to  his  prostrate  father, 
^'  The  life  which  I  received  from  you,  this  day 
^^  I  give  you.     Let  me  not  meet  you  again ; 

VOL.  VII.  s 
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•'^  (i)  Justift  says  df  «te  'Sey^Hiaitt,  5ii»tiii»  it 
btiltit^ted  k  that  eouft  try,  ttjwfe^lhrtyttgh  il^ 

iBispOSitibn  of  the  {jfeoJ)le,  than -by  (Iftttlartitttjy 
laws.  Jusiititt  gbritis  fnginik  ^eHiftt,  nbh  (^ 
g#«s.  •  Jfustin,  b.  ii.  ch.  3.  The  sawie Amtt* 
adds,  It  is  ^It6g6th^  ^tdniskiiikg  thM'MltiSNl 
ihstiftct  should  te^dh  a  satage  face,  WIttft  tv^i* 
thfef  ittoml  wisdom,  no*  thepnsc^tsof  phiio* 

Sophy,  cbtlld  establish  iii  Owiece.  Ekgttiit 
'riia&iligrs  yielded  ti6  miinstructed  tiatufe.  Ig- 
1ii)niA6e  bf  vide  did  thorfe  aind^g  barbaiia&s 
^han'  all  the  boasted  sjrstetns  ^  a.  polished  na> 
ti6n*  ^ronni  Hi  'adtnifabiie  indtfatuff  hot 
Wis  aaturean  ^e,  qnod  ^ad  hngS  iapkn- 
tkivn  doctrindf  pracepti$qtie  philosbphOftteii% 
"dmseq^i  'nequeitrttt  cultosque  mores  ineult^ 
tarbc^ia  collatixtiie  Huperati.  Tantg  plus  in 
'itiii  projkit  viHart^  ignoratU),  ^uam  m  fiis 

%bijgmtio  virhiits:    Jostin,  lib.  ii.  s.  2. 

•  -     •        •  ■         .  .^, 

< 

i^ecthn  XX. 

.   (a)  Seneca,  ti>n  the  subject  ^£  training  a 
yWiA^^  h.  the  way  he  is  to  follow,  says,  if  he 
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v^  bpi^  19  Q^cmwji  bp  would,  even  in  hia 
iftfWH^ Jj  bijwjdisjh  hj^s  IHtlp javelin .  In  wptb^ 
WQT^,  \ke  Q^entious  the  promptitude  of  th? 
Q^i^ijPl^  iniyd ;  the  Ipve  of  arms,  to  which 
thfj?^  bom  aod  bc^d;  their  piUiience  ai;^ 
$«We33  .uo^  erery  hardship;  and  their 
jpeglect  of  fill  qpveripjj  for  their  bodies,  whilp 
'  tihey  lj3y^  pp  jcetr^  to  shelter  then;i  from  the 
iapjl^ency  of  Jtbe  y/e^^ther.  Seneca,  epist. 
Wxvi.^d,Pe  Jra,lib.  i...  1^  Charlevoix 
^sfcx^M^  ^  Am?ricJ9io  children  /wallowiic^  in 
dirt)  and  x^ared  kj^  the  3ame  manner  9»  the 
Cfftr^ap  Hjifents,  without  the  help  of  a  jipurse ; 
afCfncmji3t?fcpce  irientioped  by  Tacitus,  for  the 
$f^e  pf  ^Ifmcipgiobliquely  at  the  fashion  that 
p^pvajUiedf^ith  dhe  B,omaji  matrons,  who  pom^ 
npgittedthejir  children  to  mir3e8  and  Greek  ser- 
yant3*  Ppr  more  of  this^  jsee  the  Dmlo^yfi 
9flW^emmg  Qmtoryy  3.  2S* 

ip)  Thp  age  of  jm^phood  seems  tp  hav# 
ppjOWQA^noed  at  the  eind  of  <heir  twelfth  yeie^r. 
S^ut  ^^  well-^pwn  boys  were  capable  of 
^ari^  arms,  in  ,a  cpuntry  where  the  5ol^i^, 
was  equipped  <w^th  Hght  awaour.  IJeoop 
King  Theodoric  says,  It  is  absurd  that  the 
y^ng  ^ftp,  ,5j{hp^re  fit /or  military  ^ryice, 

s  2 
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should  be  deemed  incapable  of  conductm^ 
themselves.  Valour  fixes  the  age  of.man- 
^hood.  He,  who  is  able  to  pierce  the  foe, 
ought  to  combat  every  vice.  See  Cassiodorus,* 
Epist.  1.  Montesquieu  observes,  that  Childe- 
liert  IL  was  fifteen  years  old,  when  Gontram 
his  uncle  declared  him  to  be  of  fall  age.  "  I 
**  have  puV  he  said,  **  this  javelin  in  ^our 
**  hands,  to  inform  you,  that  I  now  resign  the 
"  kingdom  to  your  care  :^  and  then,  turning 
to  the  assembly,  "  You  see  that  Childebert  is 
"  a  man ;  obey  him.^^  Montesquieu  adds, 
thati  by  the  Ripuarian  laWs,  at  the  end  of  fif- 
teen years  the  ability  of  bearing  arms  and  the 
age  of  manhood  went  together.  The  youth 
had  then  gfcquired  the  strength  of  body  that 
was  requisite  for  his  defence  in  combat. 
Amongst  the  Burgundians,  who  made  Use  of 
the  judiciary  combat,  the  yotith  was  of  full 
age  at  fifteen.  When  the  armour  of  the 
Franks  was  light,  fifteen  might  be  deemed 
the  age  of  discretion.  In  succeeding  times 
heavy  armour  came  into  use,  and  then  the 
term  of  minority  was  enlarged.  Spirit  of 
LdwSj  b.  xxviii.  ch.  26  and  27- 


(c)  Caesar  *  gives  the  s?ime  account.    The 
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jroQogjnen  who  sxe  not  acquainted  with  thp 
;uuiion  of  ijie  ^exes,  till  the  age  of  twenty,  ^re 
highly  applauded.  Qui  diutissime  impuberts 
permansertinty  maximam  inter  suos  ferun^t 
Jaudem :  hoc  ali  staturam^  ali  vires^  nervosque 
jconfirmari  putant.  Intra  anntmi  vera  vigesi* 
jnum  fcmiifKB  notitiam  habuisse  in  turpissimis 
habere  rebus.    De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vL  s.  20. 

(d)  Tacitus  uses  the  vfOTdsyp(fre$validaqtie 
fnisccf^urf  that  is,  they  are  married  equal  and 
^robust.  Brotier .  understands  the  e:$Lpression 
as  applying  to  the  equality  of  conditions^  or  a 
marriage  ^.mong  persons  of  equal  rank ;  and 
he  cites  laws  from  the  German  code,  anneiL^ 
ing  penalties  to  those  of  both  sexes  who  marry 
persons  of  inferior  rank^  But  the  equality 
here  intended  by  Tacitus  seems  from  the  con- 
text  to  be  no  other  than  maturity  of  years  in 
the  contracting  parties.  The  distinctions  of 
rank,  which  took  place  among  tlje  Franks  in 
Gaul,  were  unknown  to  the  Gerpaan  tribes  in 
their  own  country. 


(e)  We  find  in  Charlevoix,  that,  though  it 
be  true  that  there  is  no  nation  in  the  world 
where  the  female  sex  is  more  despised,  it  i$ 


^ 
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ttother  oiily,  and  the  father  is  alwayif  h^ld  a§ 
a  strirtg^  to  his  offeptirig,  \lrhile,  at  the  smrife 
^rtifejWis  res|)tefctedasthe  mask^rof  tiieeabin. 
^iiarfevoix,  letter  xix.  tm  sbttxfe  patts  of  Asik 
aiid  Aft ka,  ftliatton  \tas  reekoned  fh>rtt  tihfe 
AlotSi^*  only,  perhaps  becaase  in  tho6^  eoun- 
flares  the  real  fetfa^r  wa^  equivociaL  Among 
the  Germans  there  was  not  the  same  room  for 

•         -     I  r  -  I 

jealousy.  Itis  true,  that  thb  woman  convicited 
df  adultery  was  shotn  of  her  loeksr,  and  driven 
dtit  of  l4te  vilfeige ;  but  still  mariiag*  was  deem- 
ed a  ^acrtd  irlstitution,  and  e6Ujugal  fidelity 
^s  u  ftrAde  virtue  throughout  tb^  natiott. 
The  woiheh  reared  then*  iufkuts  at  thieir  breast, 
'ttiid'  truisted  nothing  to  nurses  or  s^rmoits. 
Hie  husband  hunted,  or  lounged  by  the  fire- 
feide  ih  stupid'  apathy.  He  dwelt  in  one  hut 
'  '^'fth  his  family ;  but  he  valued  them  no  more 
ifhari  if  they  were  all  assembled  by  accident, 

•  arid  for  his  oftspring  he  felt  no  solicitude. 
'  filial  afifectifon  was,  by  conse<^nce,  fixed  on 

the  mother.  Add  to  this  thei^espfeet,  nothing 
short  of  veneration,  which  was  paid  to  the  sex 
by  dH  the  different  tribes^.     These  con*idera- 

*  iiOii's  may  account  f6t  the  affection  of  the  ma- 
ternal uncle  foi'feiS  sister's  chtMren.  h  ^as  for 
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ffftmk  hm^'vim  dw^U  9q  much  pn  t;b^  fifep^ 
tiott  fii  lh«  Iwigi*  Qf  the  Fr^ky  for  tt^wr  siatej*, 
«lid  the  m^&  ebi\4sv^  %  ^be  ^^J^c  Wi 
iIm  wit«)?  of  thfi  moth&ryfsig  preferred  to,tb(| 

mHwh:fi^M\  }tP^f  ^k^  gmt^i^o^^  of  t)i^ 

JDf^'i  g^4  tb*  fle%i€iB«y.  In-  tljpt  cp^  ' 
fl^tM' ti^jfeith^i?,  ip^thcr*  *nd  brother^  the  sjster 
tfi  riiie  niotllpr  wa^  to  p^y,  a^  if  that  \y93  the 
4Qf)flgr/^(^  ^e.  We  rewi  in  Gregory  of  Tour^, 
h^.  viti,  <^}^  }j$!  ^4  9^^  th£  ragje  of  QQnt;ram  a$ 
l^mi^W^  iU  ti;eatip9ent  of  Ingunda*  bi^  ni^ce : 
il..1fair  w|t9  «arvi^4  wi  hy  ChiH^hert  her  bro- 
'<Apr  to  rev»»ge  ikfi  wj«ry  doue  tp  hU  «i»ter. 
♦^(wrtV  ^  LfimSi  b,  xviij,  ch^  22.  The.  seeds 
of  t^$e  WYe«^  c^atoro*  aiwrng  the  FrgnJ^? 
i9Kf  plcw^ly  seeQ  b  the  Oeno^f)  fnanner^v 

(/)  Tbw  'we  s«e  that,  by  custqra  (th^  un- 
written Jaw  of  the  Gern^ians)^  the  fepasles  were 
ejcflu^ed  from  liua  i&ucce33ion  to  the  lan49  of 
their  4eQe!as^  fetber.  What  those  lapds  were 
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h  clearly  explained  by  Mdntesquieu.  Wfaiy 
flJe  Franks^  he  saysi  M ved  in  thieir  own  country > 
their  whole  stock  consisted  ofslavei^,  herds  of 
catde,  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements .  Lands 
for  cultivation  were  assigned  to  them  by  the 
state  for  a  year  only,  and  after  that  time  it  was 

reisumed  by  the  public.     What  then  w€*e  ttae 

*         «  - 

lands  to  which  the  male  issue  succeedefd'? 
Every  hut  or  cabin  had  a  precinct  of  ground, 
and  that  was  tHe  estate  that  descended  to  th^ 
sons,  or  went  in  the  male  line.  It  was  ctdl^ 
Salic  land,  because  the  mansion  of ^  ^QtSt^ 
man  was  called  sal,  and  the  space  kk^losilng  it 
SALBAC,  the  homestead. '  Whenthe  FfeANKS 
issued  fromtheirown  country,  and  gained  pOs^ 
sessions  in  Gaul,  they  still  continued  to  gwe 
to  their  new  settlements  the  name  of  Salic 

'  ■  * 

land;  and  hence,  the law  of  the  Franks  tfe»t 
regtilated  the  course  of  descent,  was  called  the 
Salic  law.  Rapin  has  left  us  an  elaborate 
dissertation  on  the  subject.  He  takes  notice 
of  two  different  editions  of  the  Salic  law ;  but 
the  last,  it  seems,  is  not  correct.  From  the 
'former,  Rapin  states  six  rules  of  succession  to 

r 

land  property.  1.  If  a  man  diis  without  issue, 
his  father  or  his  mother  shall  inherit.  2.  If  he 
leaves  neither  father  nor  ipother,  his  brother 
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iff  \A$  sister  shall  succeed*  3.  If  there  is  no 
sarviring  brother  or  sister,  the  sister  of  his  mo-^ 
ther  shall  be  entitled.  4.  If  the  mother  has 
left  no  sister,  the  sister  of  the  father  shall  suc- 
ceed. 5.  If  the  &ther  has  left  no  sister,  the 
next  relation  of  the  mak  line  shall  have  the 
estate.  6.  No  part  of  the  Salic  land  shall 
pas^  to  the  females;  but  the  whole  inheritance 
descends  to  the  male  line,  that  is,  the  sons 
shtdl  be  entitled  to  the  succession.  Rapin  has 
^ratered  into  a  long  discussion,  but  Montes- 
quieu was  master  of  his  subject,  and  with  the 
brevity  af  Tacitus  has  placed  the  whole  in  die 
dearest  light.  The  rule  among  the  Germans 
in  their  own  country  was,  that  the  Salic  land 
should  go  to.thte^sword9  and  not  to  the  distaff. 
The  daughters  were  e^^cluded,  because  they 
passed  by  marriage  into  other  families.  The 
Salic,  law  was  founded  on  the  customs  and 
manners  of  Germany.  If  the;  father  left  child- 
jnen,  the  daughters  were  excluded,  and  the 
right  of  inheritance  vested  in  the  sons.  The 
well-known  law  of  the  French  monarchy, 
which  excludes  the  female  line  from  the  sue- 
i  cession  to  the  crown,  had  its  origin  in  the 
woods  of  Germany.  It  is  true  that,  in  process 
of  time,  the  law  of  the  Franks  gave  way  to 
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tbe  cml  law;  and  liaamni  tbaugk  iciea|iabl9 

of  performing  mifitary  cki^^,  were  aUonred  tA 
imtee&d  tx^  fieft;^  which,,  for  diat  maaon^  wu» 
iealle4  impr^er  fiefs.  The  Salic  law  Ibsi 
its-  fovte  in  France,  exeefyt  as  ta  khi>  suoceft» 
sibn  to  the  crown;  m  whiek  respect  U  has.  re* 
ktiaifidd  in^xible  &dm  the  ear^ie&t  period  ef 
fhe  mooarch J  to  the  present  tiizie.  Spirk  jof 
^L&wi^r  ^«  cKviii.  ch«  ^L     See  also  iRlapfai'jsiDi^ 

'  {g)  To.  be  possessed  of  g«e»t .  Mndkb^i  li^ 
t^atevef  means:  aoqiunBd^and  fb .  b€ir  sit  tiodb 
«Mfle'  tiriae  •  dldi'Wifthoot  rssae;  gave  .tUe^highdttt 
^evedit'diid  impMbiice  to  «a>£omaife  ckiMit 
He  wa^  BuwouBcfed  by  fiattarero,  ^M*b  paid 
^ir  court,  and  xritheiMilationsent'baadd  s/^td^ 
^^eseirts,  inf  hopes^^b^ingmade  testani^ateiy 
lleirs,  or,  atldaM,'i^ob4lammgakgacy./Thfe 
advantages  of  this  situatioa  wme  auoh^  that 
&then9  ofien  fenocinced  their  ottildiBn,  in  oider 
to  enjoj  the  incense  of  adalatioQ.  Roiiie 
ims  divided  into  two  classes;  the  rich,  who 
tnnused  their  followers  with  expectaticms ;  aind 
flie  legacy4iimters,  who  paipted  for  sadden 
riches.  Seneca  has  drawn,  as  it  were  in  mi« 
Biature,  a  striking  picture  of  the  avaricious 
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4ycop1iMit !'  lie  i«  a  Vulttire,  )ymg  in  wAk  for  a 
eattas^.  f'WUltar  <#?,  cadger  txptttdt.  Hd- 
Aice,  JtitieftAl,  and  Martial,  have  ittade  both 
tanks  6f  iriert  a  subject  of  ridicule.  See  An-- 
ndk^  h.  iii.  s.  S5. 

Stctim  XXL 

(a)  Iii  the  fvie  aeatft  of  jwJciety,  befortJ  ftieh. 
had  any  notioix  of  an  umpiris  or  magiitrate  to 
decide  thttir  differences,  it  M^as  natiMTal  that 
erefy  ttiari  should  exercise  a  right  to  repel 
irijtiries  ffom  himself  atld  his  family.     It  was 
alstr  natttral  that  he  should  detnand  atoneitiem; 
fl-om  the  wrong-doer.     Resentnient  isf  an  ac- 
tive principle  in  the  frame  ©rmatt.     In  the 
niinds  of  savAges  it  inflanied  a  spirit  of  rwvenge. 
Their  relations,  their  friends,  and  their  clah, 
joined  in  the  qttttrteL     Whole  tribes  waged 
-w^ar  against  each  other  fot  the  sake  of  an  in* 
•  di'viduali  Ties  Of  consangninity  and  the  sen- 
tinrehts  of  social  affection  contributed  to  ag- 
'gVavate  the  wiiscfiief.  Every  rude  uncivilized 
^  state  t^as  f^ed  with  intestine  broils.     It  was 
'^he^  pride  of  a  Gennan  (and  the  same  may  be 
'  aten  amoiig  the  savages  of  America)  to  expect 
tedress  frorti  the  vigour  of  his  own  arm.    He 
though*  it  infentous,  says  Dr.  Robertson,  tp 
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give  up  to  another  the  right  of  deterinin^ti|^ 
..^Imt  rieparation  he  should  aecept,  or  mtlft 
what  vengeance  he  should  rest  satisfied.  It 
is  well  known  that  in  Britain  when  a  man  be- 
longing to  a  par  ticular  tribe  or  clun  ponymitted 
a  murder,  vengeance  was  pursued  not  only 
against  the  ofieoder  and  his  family,  but  against 
the  whole  clan;  and  this  i^pirit  of  nevjenge  was 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  deadly  feud. 
During  the  short  reign  of  Kii)g  Edmund,  a 
I  law  w^  passed  forbidding  the  deadly  feu€|, 
except  between  the  relations  of  the  deceasefi 
and  the  murderer  himself  (See  Hume's  Hist. 
.App*  i,);  so  late  was  it  before  men  could  be 
taught  to  resign. their  natural  rights  for  th^ 
sake  of  enjoy ijig  a  surer  protection  under  a 
regular  gpyernment.  And  yet  we*  see  some 
rudiments  9f  civil  society  among  the  ancient 
,  Germans.  They  began  to  form  an  idea  of  a 
public  interest  in  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
We  have  seen  in  this  tract,  s.  xii.  and  in  tl^e 
notes  (d)  and  (e),  that  a  composition  for  of- 
fences was  mad&  by  a  mulct  of  cattle,  and  th^t 
the  king  or  chiefs  of  the  state  received  a  fine  for 
the  violation  of  the  public  peace.  The  savage, 
who  before  that  time  depended  on  his  own 
martial  vigour,  was  willing  to  resign  his  re- 
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sentmeDt  to  the  direction  of  the  magistrite, 
andtoreceiye  a  stated  compensation.  Thespi« 
rit  of  revenge  was  appeased,  and  th^  deadfy 
feud  of  course  gave  way  to  the  new  jurisdiction. 

(b)  This  compromise  for  mamlaughter  and 
ether  personal  injuries  had  the  happy  effect  of 
curbing  the  ferocity  of  a  barbarous  race ;  but 
still  the  principle  of  the  composition  was  a  sa* 
tisfaction  to  the  injured  party.  Avarice  was 
called  in  to  appease  revenge.  A  debt  was  sup^' 
posed  to  be  due  for  the  crime  committed,^  and 
this  appears  to  have  been  established  in  the 
remotest  ages.  Homer  mefitions  a  composi"* 
tion  for  murder : 


-If  a  brother  bleed. 


On  just  atonement  we  remit  the  d^cA. 

A  sire  the  slaughter  of  his  son  forgives; 

Th^  price  of  blood  discharged,  the  murd'rer  lives. 

9th  IKad,  r.  74i. 

And  ag£un  in  the  description  of  Achilles^s 
shield :  .  ^ 

There  in  the  forum  swarm  a  numerous  tr^ui^ 
The  subject  of  debate,  a  townsman  slain : 
One  pleads  the  fine  diicharged,  which  one  aenied,  '     *' 
And  bade  the  public  and  the  laws  decide.  -'  •  >i 

18th  Ili»d,;v,  572. 

This  mode  of  composition  for  crinies  and  ih- 
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ti0>inGernian{)r;  hiiii(thiw4f§fm^^iifi$^ 

clmiiMi  the  «igfaibf  ivwogiikg  ^rhmtfi  yf^t  §pf 
priyate  injuries.  Hostilities  continued  during 
^)flKinfoe^  o£.  jretHre,  ;Mid  tim  -ftptf09Mlf  i  o^\tshe 
MQtoidiQg-  parties  .ktid  ft  mem  «f  -Hooi* 
CHuirleaMgoe  -eodiSAvauiwd  hy  »  ipftHUw  hiW' 
totiabotli^  the  onisflfaieif ;  bwt  ti»e  g^nuis  f(f  ian». 
Mim  ims  not  su^cknt  totra^oate  6;Q«istpflQt  6^ 

adbtlcd  bijr  "Cbe  Saiad4i»w  for  a  ^varietjr  of  ofiences 
flifiy  ht  seen  i^o :  this  :tniast9  ^*  1%  note  (4si!)«  By 
^the  law  of  our  Anglo-Saxon  J|iice8toB$,  tbe-pffioi 
of  the  king^s  head,  orhi$^i£j[i£^s(XiD»  was£xed 
at  30,000  thrmm^  a  speGies  miS^^  whose 
value  is  uncertaki.  The  price  of  iJwtprince's 
bead  was  15^000  thrimsas;  the  bishojA?  ^^  ^1" 
dermw>,  8^000;  the  sheriff's  4,000;  a  thane's 
brclergynian's,2,000;  aceorle's,!266-  fljukne*8 
History^  App.  i.  To  complete  this  sjstemU  it 
remained  to  compel  the  delinquent  to  pa 
and  the^person  inj^ur^d  to  ^ccept^a  proper  ^s^* 
tisfaction.  JhiB  ^^tm^  bmBg tmceest^hiidkeai 
aMMi^msigive^  their  savage  rights  of  revenge,* 
JMfd'  >the  mil  AH^ifttmte  was  ^qr^blod  M>  cf^\ 
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Bays  Blackfitpne^  by  the  Irish  Brehon  la\r^  in 
imt  df  murder^  the  Bt^EfioN^  orjud^i  wmt 
used  to  oQmpoaod  between  the  munderer  and 
tbe  fiwnds  of  die  deceased^  by  tsaiising  tlw 
malefactor  to  give  onto  tbnft,  or  the  child  or 
mf&  of  faiixi  thai  was  slaio^  a  ttcosopeace^ 
which  they  called  an  briach.  And  in  aor 
Sastonlaws  ({mrticularly  those  of  King  AtfadtN 
atan)  the  se^^eral  w  £  be^^i  lih;  for  homiflide  am 
established  in  progressive  order,  from  the  death 
of  the  ceorle,  or  peasant,  up  to  that  of  the  king 
liimself.  In  the  laws  of  Henry  L  we  hstfine  an 
ttcoount  of  ^hat  other  ofieaces  were  then  re- 
deemable by  WER&oiLD,  and  what  were  not 
^0.  Bktikstoiie,  vol.  iv,  di.  SS.  in  pmcess' 
of  time,  when  the  divil  nnion  was  better  im- 
derstood^  avid  men  saw  thaiit,  by  de|>oamDg 
their  resentfuents  in  the  bands  of  the  state, 
their  personal  safety  and  their  pnDperty  nowUi 
be  bett^  diefended,  crimes  were  no  longer 
'Considered  as  mere  personal  injuries,  kfat  were 
punished  as  efffences  agaiiiist  tlie  good  order  and 
^eece  ^  the  oommonity.  Re^engie  «nd  pei^- 
<iond[  satii^action  for  the  wrong  conmiitted 
^ere  too  longer  Ae  objects  m  view,  ICbc  puil>- 
lie  justice  of  the  community  >was  feund  to  be 
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Ae  best  protecti(»n»  atidf  ina  regij&rbiit  gnr 
dual  progression,  as  sii€oee(}iiig  generations 
became  more  polished  and  enlightened,  that 
system  of  jurisprudence  ^rew  up,  by  which 
men  find  their  lives,  their  liberty,  and  their 
property,  sufficiently  guarded.  See  an  ac* 
count  of  the  proceedings  of  the  American 
tikvages  in  cases  of  mur(kr,  differing  but  little 
from  the  customs  of  the  Germans,  European 
Settlements  in  America^  voL  i..  p.  180  and 
181. 

4 

(c)  Tacitus  is  confirmed  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who  says,  the  laws  of  hospitality  are  inviolable 
among  the  Germans.  Their  visitors  are  sure 
of  a  cordial  reception.  Their  houses  are  open 
to  every  guest.  Book  vi.  s.  22.  Lafitau  in- 
forms us,  that  the  laws  of  hospitality  are  held 
sacred  by  the  savages  of  America.  The  guest, 
on  his  first  arrival,  never  tells  who  he  his,  or 
whence  he  came,  nor  does  the  master  of  the 
house  make  any  enquiry.  No  time  is  lost  in 
that  exchange  of  compliments  so  much  culti- 
vated by  polished  nations.  The  stranger,  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  cabin,  has  his  repast  laid 
before  him,  and  he  sits  down  to  it  without  ce- 
remony. Hisaccountof  himself  is  always  given 
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afiker  his  i»eol»  and  someiimss  at  the  end  oC 
i^r,  wiy  or  ten  dnj».  Maur$  de$  Sauwge^i 
ToL  U-  See  an  sbccount  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America^  vol.  i.  p.  171.  Moft<4 
tesqiiieu  observes,  that  hospitality  flourisfaeft 
most  where  the  maimers  are  rude  and  simpte* 
The  spirit  of  commerce  may  unite -civilized 
natiow,  bat  ihdividnais  are  not  the  more  can^ 
nected.  Every  thing  in  those  countries  ha$: 
its  price.  The  sentiments  of  the  heart,  thfi^ 
social  s^ections,  and  the  virtues  of  humanity^ 
are  es:changed  and  bartered  in  a  course'  4i£ 
trs^c.  Barbarians  have  little  or  no  attenti<m 
to  their  interest*  Spirit  ofLaws^  b.  xx.  ch.  5* 
The  Burgundian  law  imposed  a  fine  on  every 
man  who  refused  his  roof  and  fire-side  to  the 
coming  guest;  but  the  Salic, law  provided, 
that  no  man  should  harbour  an  atrocious  cri- 
mmal*  < 

4 

Section  XXIL    ^ 

^a)  Contrivances  for  bathing  in  warm 
water  occur  in  the  books  of  almost  all  travellers 
in  North  America.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
south  have  recourse  to  lakes  and  rivers.  La- 
fitauL  informs  us,  that  the  people  of  Peru  and 
Mexico^  living  under  the  intense  heat  of^the 

VOL,   vri.  T 
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sun,  as  soon  as  they  rise  in  the  morning,,  he^ 
take  themselves,  men  and  women,  to  the  sea^ 
side,  where  that  advantage  is  near  at  hand,  or 
to  the  nearest  riVer,  and  there  exercise  th6m« 
selves  in  the  wajter  for  a  c^nsiderptble  time* 
M(BUf^s  des  Sauvages^  vol.  i.  p.  ^66.  The 
severity  of  the  winter  towards  the  north  re* 
q^uires  the  use  of  hot  stoves.  The  Russians 
are  remarkable  for  the  same  custom.  .  Their 
vapour-baths,  to  which  rneii  and  women  re* 
sort  promiscuously,  and,  after  exciting  a  vio- 
lent perspiration,  go  forth  without  any  covers 
ing  to  roll  in  the  snow,  are  described  at  length 
by  Abb6  lafChappe,  in  hi^  account  of  his  JouV'^ 
ney  through  Siberia  to  Tohohki. 

(b)  The  manner  in  which  the  Romans 
placed  themselves  at  table,  differed  from  most 
other  nations.  Three  couches,  called  tricli*i» 
nia,  were  ranged  in  order,  but  so  as  to  leave 
the  end  of  the  table  open  for  the  approach  of 
the  servatits.  Three  persons  lay,  in  effeminates 
luxury,  on  each  of  the  couches ;  sometimes 
four  or  five.     Horace  mentions  four : 

•  -  A, 

Sflepe  tribus  lectis  videas  coenare  quaternos. 

Cicero,  in  Pispnem,  i^s,  there  was  nothing 
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l[ii  Jiis  Hou;Se  neat  or  elegant  Five  Greeks^ 
and  often  meftej  lay  tsrox^ded  oi>  one  couch. 
Nikii  apud  himc  lautimy nihil elegans.  Graei 
quifd  itipati  in  tectuUs^  scepe  pbires^'  Tacitu^g 
«6ems  toever  to  be  better  pleasted,  than  when 
lie  has  opportunity  of  passing  an  oblique  cen- 
sure  KM  the  miannefs  of  the  Rotnans.  Accord* 
ingly  we  find,  that  the  Germans  in  a  niore 
manly -wayseated  themselves  each  at  his  own 
table..  That  this  was  the  primitive  custom 
of  remote  ages,  appears  frequently  in  Homer; 
^nd  Virgil,  hia  great  imitator,  says; 

HflB  sacris  sedes  epulis ;   hic  arjete  c^o 
Perpetuis  soliti  patres  considere  mensis. 

iEneid.  viL  V.  1/5. 

This,  was  their  "temple,  this  their  court  of  state; 
Here  at  their  sacred  feast  the  fathen  sat. 

'  PiTT*s  Virgil. 

'  (c)  The  same*  loVe  of  liquor,  with  all  its 
coAsequential  mischiefs,  have  been  observed 
by  all  travellers  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
'America.  Charlfevoix  says,  the .  avarice  of 
tlie  French  deakrs  ihtroduced  drunkehhess 
among  them,  and  that  in  the  streets  of  Mont- 
real, husbands,  wives^  fathers,  mothers,  bro- 
therB  arid  si jiters,  were  frequently  seen  in  a  state 
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of  intoxication^  worrying  xmt  another  witlt 
their  teeth,  like  so  many  enraged  wolves, 
Cfafttlevoix,  Journal  €(fu  Voyage  to  North 
America^  letter  viii.  See  also  the  Euriip^ean 
Settlements  in  America^  vol.  i.  p.  169*  To 
^B^ippfess  the  evil  coi^seqiiences  of  intoxicatioil 
among  the  Fraiiksy  the  Saii€  la w  ondaioed^ 
tiiat  if  a  man.  were  killed  at  a  ^onviykdi 
meeting,  in  company  vfiih  £ve  ^or  seven,  the 
mmvors  should  convict  one  as  the  offender, 
ao'  jointly  pay  the  composition  for  his  ^death. 
Tit.  De  Hemicidmm  i2onvpvio  factis. 

(d)  Lipsius  says,  tHiat,  when  he  read  Xe- 
nophon's  account  of  the  Persians  {Cyropcedid, 
lib!  viii.),  he  was  struck  with  the  wonderful 
conformity  of  the  eastern  nations  to  thte  man* 
ners  of  the  apcient  Germans.  See  the  Speech 
of  Civilis  in  a  sacred  grove,  when  all  were 

ft 

warm  with  liquor.  Hi$t*  b.  iv.  s..  14.  Plu- 
tarch, in  his  Symposiac$9  b.  vii,  qu.  9^  ob- 
serve;?^ that  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Greeks^ 
-as  wella3  the  Persians,  to  debate  of  state  ^fiairs 
at  their  convivial  meel;?ings.  He  refers  to  a 
passage  in  Homer,  where  Nestor  advises  Aga* 
memnon  to  prepare  a  feast,  and  then  hejw: 
the  ablest  qQunsellor.  For  this  Plutarch  givef 
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a  tea$6Q:  Tllere  ia»  he  sStya,  a/wineje&s  druok- 
Quoesa  excited  by  anger,  malice,  ambition^ 
aad  other  turbident  pinions  i  but  wine  rather 
overcomes  tbQ  bad  af}ectioDd»  and  stirs  and 
agitates  the  generous  amotions  of  thc^  heart* 
Among  the  Americanf  aavages,  when  any  bu-t 
ainess  of  consequence  h  transacted,  th^y  ap* 
point  a  f<^at  upon  tbe  occasion,  of  which 
almost  the  whole  tribe  partakes.  Europe^m 
Settlements  in  America^  vol.  i.  p.  178. 

Section  XXIII. 

(a)  Pliny  tbe  elder  observes,  that  th^ 
Egyptians  had  their  intoxicating  liquor  dis* 
tilled  from  grain,  which  their  country  pro* 
dnced  in  great  abundance.  But  while  tha 
l^arth  thought  that  she  was  yielding  large  ^ 
crops  of  corn,  the  wit  of  man,  ever  ingenious 
in  new  modes  of  vice,  derived  the  art  of  mak*» 
ing  even  water  an  intoxicating  liquor*  Heu^  ^ 
mi^d  vitiorum  solertia  I  inventum  est  quemad^ 
modum  aqtui  quoque  inehriaret*  ISlat.  Hist. 
lib.  xiv.  s.  29- 

(6)  What  Tacitus  calls  laC  concretum^  co* 
agulated  milk,  Cassar  calls  by  the  name  of 
cheese.    Major  pars  victvs  eorum  lacte^  et 
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easeo,  et  carnecofisistit.  De  BelL  Gait.  lib. 
vi.  fe.  21.  Pliny  the  elder  wonders,  that  a 
rtice  of  men,  who  lived  so  much  on  milk,  had 
liot  the  skill  to  make  cheese.  They  convert- 
ed it  into  a  kind  of  whey  and  bu1?ter,  and  uS^jd 
it  as  an  unguent.  Nat.  Hist.h.  xi.  s.  96* 
Sidoiiius  Apollinaris,  in  a;  little  poem  on  the 
Germans^  tdls  usi,  that  they  made  use  of  but-' 
ter  to  oil  their  hair. 

Infundunt  acido  comam  butyro. 

(c)  The  refinements  of  the  culinary  science 
were  unknown  to  the  Germans.  Pompohius 
Mela  says,  that  they  fed  on  the  raw  flesh  of 
ahimals,  either  recently  killed,  or  after  it  was 
pounded  in  the  hide  by  their  feet  and  hands 
to  some  degree  of  softness.  See  Mela,  b.  iii> 
ch.  3.  The  Romans,  on  the  contrary,  studied 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  luxury  was  in 
siich  vogue,  that,  as  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  the 
price  of  a  triumph  was  not  too  much  for  a 
good  cook.  The  man  who  by  his  exquisite 
skill  could  enable  his  master  to  -eat  up  his  for- 
tune, was  in  the  highest  request.  Coqui  tri^ 
tifhpKorum  pretris,  parabimtttr  ;  nuUusque 
prope  jam  mortatis  dstimattir  pluris^  quam 
qui  pentmime  cauum  domini  mergit.     Plin. 
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lifau  ix.  s.  17*  Statius,  in  an  elegant  poem, 
giving  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  he 
passed  a  night  with  a  friend,  says,  they  had  no 
ifashiotiable  dishes,  no  rarities  from  distant 
climates,  and  no  wines  of  an  age  to  vie  with 
consuls  of  ancient  date.  Wretched  th^y, 
who  know  the  difference  between  the  Phasian 
bird  and  the  crane  of  Rhodop^ ;  who  can  tell 
what  kind  of  goose  has  the  largest  liver ;  why 
the  Tuscan  boar  exceeds  the  Umbrian ;  and 
on  which  coast  may  be  found  the  best  b^  of 
oysters! 


Neque  enim  ludibria  yentris 


Hausimus,  aut  epiilas  diverse  a  sole  petitas, 
Vinaque  perpetuis  sevo  certantia  fastis* 
Ah !  miseri,  quos  nosse  juvat  quid  Phasidos  ales 
Distat  ab  hybern&  Rhodopes  gnie ;  quis  magis  anser 
Exta  ferat ;  cur  Thuscus  aper  generosior  Umbro } 
Lubriea  qiift  recubant  conchylia  mollius  algft. 

Stat,  Sylv.  lib.  iv.  poem.  6. 


Florus  relates,  that  the  Cimbrians,  after 
their  expedition  over  the  Alps,  lost  all  tlieir 
fewcity  by  the  use  of  bread,  meat  dressed  at 
the  fire,  and  the  delicious  wines  of  Italy;  and, 
by  consequence,  were  more  easily  defeated  by 
Marius.     Florus,  b,  iii,  chi  3* 
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/  (d)  Thus  we  know,  tiiai;  the  Europeans^ 
trften  they  settled  im  N<»tb  Ameriea,  aoetn 
iGmnd  it  their  interest  to  etapply  the  mtivea 
mth  spimtaous  liquors.  They  waged  a  waif  of 
gin  and  brandy  against  the  various  tribes, 

> 

9pm0  of  which  have  been  subdued,  and  tftbefi 
ahxiost  totally  extirpated,  by  their  own  drunks 
tsmesa.  See  Charlevoix,  letter  viiiw  Thrf 
some  writer  says,  that  a  savage,  b^ing  ask^d 
by  ^a  French'  officer  what  he  thought  tbe) 
brandy,  which  he  loved  so  much,  w&a  toada* 
of,  gave  for  answer :  "  It  is  made  of  tongues 
"  and  hearts ;  for  when  I  have  drunk  it,  I 
^^  fear  nothing,  and  I  talk  like  an  angel/^ 
Letter  xxL  p.  83. 


Section  XXIV. 

(a)  Public  exhibitions  cost  the  Athenians 
more  than  their  wars.  At  Rome  the  expedce 
was  enormous,  and*  the  profession  of  a  player 
was  so  profitable,  that,  according  to  Pliny, 
I^c^teius  gained  annually  a  sum  almost  inere* 
dible.  In  the  luxury  of  the  times  that  follow- 
ed, immense  fortunei&  were  acquired  by  the 
pnblii:  performers.  ^ 


(b)  The  rage  for  gaming,  which  has  been 
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'  obierved  am^nsg  burbarians  in  almost  every 
^awter  oif  tbe  ^lobe^  iiiay  be  accounted  for 
withaut  mueh.  difficulty*  The  life  of  a  sayagfc 
ia  pMsed  in  war,  in  hunting,  M^^gr  <^d  ia 
scenes  of  plunder  and  rapine.  When  tbateoK 
p]oyment  no  longer  calls  for  his  exertions,  ho. 
ak^s  down  in  listless  indolence.  The  ordinary 
occurrences  of  the  day  have  iK>thing  to  ronsa 
his  fa(mlties.  Tired  of  himself  and  of  languid 
apatby^  he  wants  some  object  to  excite  and 
agkate  his  passions.  Gaming  answers  thif 
purpose.  Every  thing  is  put  to  the  d^cisioa 
of  chance ;  hope  ^d  fear  succeed  each  other; 
and  joy  and  rage!, and  pleasure  and  disappoint* 
ment,  etcite  the  strongest  emotions  of  the  soulc 
The  dang&f  Qf  losiit^g  his  whole  stock,  and  evea 
bis  liberty,  relieves  the,  savage  from  the  op-» 
pression  under  which  he  laboured.  Th^ 
deepir  the  play,  the  mote  his  passions  are 
ala]1pied ;  and  that  inward  conflict,,  that^agtta^ 
lion  of  th^  n:\ind,  is  th6  incentive  thfat  m^nkes 
him  delight  in  games  of  chance.  Brottet 
qiK>tes  a  remarkable  passage  from  St.  hxsky 
brosci  who  gives  a  lively  picture  of  a  barba* 
rous  people  ejajgaged  at  play.  The  Hvins,  he 
says,  a  fieixje  and  warlike  races  '^^  always  sub*» 
jeot'lGo  a  set  of  usurer^,  who  lend  them  what 
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■  I  '  " 

ftiey  want  for  the  purposes  of  gaming.  The j 
live  without  laVrs,  and  yet  obey  the  laws  of 
dice.  Et  cum  sine  kgibm  vivant^  ale<B  solius 
'  ^tgibm  obedire.  St.  Ambrose  adds,  that  when 
iSHe  unsuccessful  gamester  has  lost  his  all,  he 
itets  his  liberty,  and  even  his  life,  upon  a  single 
east,  and  is  accounted  infamous  if  he  dofes  not 
pB,y  his  debts  of  honour..  Upon  this  principle 
a  person  well  known  to  the  Roman  emperor, 
suffered  death  at  the  command  of  the  winner.r 
Lafitau  has  an  entire  chapter  concerning  the 
love  of  play  among  the  savages  of  America. 
fie  describes  their  manner  of  supplying  the 
want  of  dice,  by  forming  the  bones  of  animals 
to  a  convenient  size,  with  six  faces,  but  two 
Iftrger  than  the  rest,  one  of  them  black,  and 
the  other  of  a  pale*  yellow  hue.  One  half  of  a 
fillage  plays  against  the  other,  and  often  village 
agaihst  village.  They  hazard  all  they  have, 
and  frequently  retire  stark  naked  in  the  deep 
snow  and  rigour  of  the  winter.  They  even 
stake  their  liberty,  and  go  willingly  into  sefrvi* 
tude.  Lafitau  cites  Father  Labat  to  prove 
the  same  custom  among  the  negroes  of  Africa. 

r 

M<mr$  de$  SuuvageSj  vol.  ii.  p.  338  to  359* 
See  also  Charlevoix,  vol.  ii.  p.  12  and  13« 
Dr.  Robertson  says,  the  same  causes  Mfhicb 
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90  often  prompt  persons  m  civilized  life  to  have 
recourse  to  this  pastime,  render  it  the  delight 
of  the  savage.  Both  run  with  transport  tof 
whatever  is  interesting  enough  to  stir  and  agi«*' 
tate  their  minds.  Hence  the  Americans^ 
who  at  other  times  are  so  indifferent,  so  phleg* 
matic,  so  silent,  and  animated  with  so  few^ 
desires,  as  soon  as  they  engage  at  play,  become 
rapacious,  impatient,  noisy,  and  almost  frantic 
with  eagerness.  Their  furs,  their  domestic 
utensils,  their  clothes,  their  arms,  are  staked  at 
the  gaming-table:  and  when  all  is  lost,  high 
as  their  sense  of  independence  is,  in  a  wild 
emotion  of  despair  or  hope,  they  will  often  risk 
their  personal  liberty  upon  a  single  cast.  Hist, 
of  America^  vol.  ii.  p.  202  and  203.  The 
love  of  play  and  dice  is,  undoubtedly,  a  pas* 
sion  of  great  antiquity,  and  will  not  easily  be 
eradicated.  A  writer  in  Churchiirs  Voyages 
says,  he  went  to  St.  Cosmo,  half  a  league 
from  Mexico,  to  see  the  house  and  gardens  of 
Don  John  de  Vargas ;  the  first  finely  finished, 
and  the  second  full  of  fountains.  This  gentle- 
man keeps  his  coach  and  six,  spends  six  thou- 
sand pieces  of  eight  a  year,  without  any  other 
revenue  but  what  he  has  from  cards  and  dice.. 
On  some  nights  he  wins  thirty  thousand  pieces 
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H&ve  not  3ueh  {»^rsoi>s  been  hoard  of  in  Eu-i 
Kipe^  aod  io  modern  times  ?  St  Ambrose,  ia 
the  tTM^t  quoted  above,,  itsaigns  the  reason : 
pice  have  their  laws,  which  the  courts  of  jus* 
tice  cannot  conquer.  Hahet  et  alea  ma$ 
k^€Si  quttsjurafm  non  sakunt.  See  Senft- 
khrasy  De  Alta  Veterum^  p.  14u 

Section  XXV. 

(a)  See  in  Tacitus  (Annalsy  b.  xiv.  s.  43) 
an  account  of  Pedanius  Secundus,  who  had 
fourscore  servants  in  his  ^onily^  with  i^ecific 
names  for  their  several  departments*  .This 
vras  called  his  city  establishment, /amiZia  ur^* 
bona.     In  the  country  the  Romans  had  their 
rural  slaves  under  different  appellations*    In 
Germany  the  slaves  were  prasdial  servants,  not 
indeed  at  liberty,  but  annexed  to  the  soil,  gle-^ 
ha  adscripti.    Their  condition,  Brotier  ob^* 
serves,  was  the  same  as  that  of  the  vassals,  or 
Sr£&FS,  who,  a  few  c^ituries  ago,  were  so  nu-* 
inerous  in  every  part  of  Europe.     The  Ger- 
man conquerors,  in  imitation  of  the  Romans^ 
bad  their  real  slaves,  while  those  who  remaja^n 
ed  in  a  state  Qf  rural  vassalage  were  called  hiDU 
This  distinction  appears  in  the  Salic  law. 
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tit  XXX.  See  in  S^\wiai's  Glossary ^  title  Fi/-^ 
laum.  .  y  illenage  was  a  species  of  tenure  ma« 
nifestly  derived  .£ram  tbe  Germans. 

(b)  A  composition  was  paid  for  homicide  I 
but  iitill,  it  seems,  a  man  might  kill  his  slave 
with  impunity, .  The  Salic  law  provided  af-* 
terwards)  i  thai  he  who  killed  the  slave  of  ao^ 
either,  vms  obliged  to  pay  a  c^tain  fhse^  and  ' 
the  expence  of  the  suit. 

(c)  The  slave  at  Romi^9  ^hen  manmhitted^ 
wa«  calted  LiB£JB.rt7s,  and  his  desoend^^ita 
Wtfe  JL  IBB  KT I N  I.  In  process  of  time,  when  tim 
Fpsaik^  ita  theix.  ootew  possessions,  hecftme  ac* 
,,aiii»d  with  money,  the  ce««oi^  <rf  ea- 
franehisement  ,was  performed  by  striking  out 
of  the  jslave^s  bami  a  DtNAKiu^^  and  fraaot 
tig^t  diarierumstanee  the  freed  man  was  calleii 
l>BNAJaiAT0s.  Their  rank,  however,  was 
little  hi^er  thaa  that  of  a  slave ;  and  by  the 
ilipuarian  law,  tit.  Ivii.  les;  4>  if  ^  fueedmsn 
died  without  isiiue^  his  fortune  wei^t  to  thft 
public  treasury. 

(4)  As  often  as  an  opportoaity  offers^  Ttt^ 
aituil  \m,  aqt,  eye  tp  the  maia»ftrs  of  his  ^moi 
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country.  He  glances,  in  this  place,  at  Palli&s^ 
IMarcissus,  Icelus,  and  others  of  that  descrip^ 
tion,  who,  under  Claudius,  Nero,  add  Galba, 
rose  to  the  first  eminence  in  the  state.  The 
tyranny  of  such  men  was  a  galling  yoke  to 
every  libeiral  mind.  Nerva,  Trajaii,  and  the 
Antonines,  never  transacted  any  kind  of  public 
busii^ss  by  the  intervention  of  their  freednffen. 
We  ate  told  that  Adrian,  seeing  one  of  his 
slaves  walking,  with  a  familiar  air,  between 
two  senators^  ordered  a  person  to  go  directly 
and  give  the  impudent  fellow  a  box  on  the 
fece,  with  this  monition,  «  Learn  more  respect 
"  for  those,  to  whom  you  may  be  transferred 
**^  as  a  slave/'  Tacitus  informs  us,  that  Agri« 
cola  never  suffered  his  slaves  or  freedn^tn  to 
play  the  part  of  agents  in  the  affairs  of  his  ad-» 
ministration.  See  Life  of  Agricohy  s.  1&. 
It  is  observed  by  Montesquieu  {Spirit  of 
Laws^^h.  XV.  ch.  18.),  that  the  freedmeto  un- 
der the  emperors  paid  their  court  to  the  weak-^ 
nesses  of  their  masters,  and  then  taught  theni 
to  reign  by  their  vices,  not  their  virtues.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  abuse  of  power 
that  prevailed  at  Rome  under  the  worst  of  the 
emperors,  was  also  felt  in  those  parts  of  Ger- 
many, where  monarchy  and  despdtismi  were 
established. 


'.  (is)  W^baire l»f ^fcwir  distinct  r^gks;  tile  no 
blesj  the  men  of  ingeeuLOus  birt1»>  |;he  freedmen,  ^ 
and  the  sla^^^s.  In  GanU  according  to  Ca^sar» 
tfa^re  were  two  principal  orders  of  men,  tb« 
druids  and  thepobles,  the  common  people  being 
little  better  than  slaves*  Book  vi.  s.  12.  The 
Franks,  in  imitation  of  their  German  ances* 
torsy  had  four  classes  of  men ;  their  npbles^ 
their  ingenuous,  their  lxpi,  and  theinsktes; 
and  this^  Montesquieu  observes,  is  clearlj 
proved  by  the  composition  for  offences  pro* 
portioned  to  the  different  ranks  of  the  seiijNral 
t:omplainants.  Spirit  of  Lam^  b.  xxx.Gb.25« 
See  Memoir e$  de  VAcad.  des  Belles  Lettrts^ 
vol.  xxxvii.  p.  541. 

*  .  -      * 

Section  WW. 

:  (a)  The  practice  of  laying  out  money  9A 
exorbitant,  interest,  and  exacting  payment 
with  harsh  severity,  was  an  ancient  grievppdce 
at  Rome,  and  a  perpetual  pause  of  clamotir 
and  sedition .  Laws,  it  is  true,  were  made  at  va« 
rious  times  to  suppress  the.mischief ;  but  those 
laws  .were  ejudpd,  because,  as  Tajcitus,  pi|ys, 
the  public  good  gave  way  to  private  emolu* 
ment     See^^nna/^,  b.  vi.  s.  l6,  and  note  (a)^ 
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{b)  Tbe  ctitk^  make  it  a  ^e^taoii,  wlie^r 
it  ^»>uki  be  per  moes  ot  per  vum.  But  whe*- 
ther  we  onderstand  that  the  Gei^fiMns  culti* 
?ate^  the  lands  by  ti:^is  ^  l^xtiioved  10  di^t^ 
eht  places,  {the  dil^ence  >ide»  not  ieem  to  be 
material.  It  ie,  kowever^  a^ett^ned  by 
d^mty  tkat  the  thttgistrat^s  portionad  out 
yearly  t<>  ^^^ty  canton  or  &«aily  a-qmatity 
&f  iMd  in  what  p^rt  of  thb  comitiry  id>^ 
tho^^iit  proper  and  in  the  next  year  removed 
to  ^ome  other  spot.  Many  reasons  are  ^ 
Btpk^for  this  practice;  lest^  sedue^d  by  habi|: 
and  doatiQuance,  tBey  i^ould  l^m  to  prefer 
t^tiai^elko  wair;  lest  a  desire  of  barging  their 
possessions  should  prevail^  and  prompt  the 
stronger  to  expel  the  weaker;  lest  they  should 
become  curious  in  their  buildings,  in  order  to 
guard  agiainst  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
lest  aA^ticie  should  get  fo6ting  ato€«ig  them  j 
Hfid,  4%  fine,  to  ppese#ve  contentment  andequa^ 
biinity  »amoiig  die  people,  ^Keti  they  find 
theil'^pesi^smons  nothing  inferior  to  those  of 
tbe  Most  powerful.  JDe  BelL  <GaU.  lib,  vi^ 
6.  JBl.  See  Duncan's  Caesar,  b.  vi.  s.  20* 
Horftce  describes^ the  Scythians  VKanderiqg,  vx 
l%e  ihatiner,  St^vti  place  to  pfote,  and  i^vei 
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occupyihg  tlife  same  spot  for  more  than  K 
Birigle  year.     • 

Oimpestres  melius  Scytbse, 
Quorum  plaustm  vagas  rite  trahunt  domos, 

Vivunt,  et  rigidi  GetsB, 
Immetata  quibus  jugera  liberas 
r  Fniges  et  Orereiii  fenint, 
N<ec  cultura  placet  lofigior  annu&« 

Lib.  iii.  ode  24. 

m 

m 

(c)  In  the  first  ages  of  the  world,  the  year 
was  distinguished  by  two  seasons  only.  Mose* ' 
mentions  seed-time  and  harvest,  summer  irid 
winter.  Oenesis,  ch.  riii.  In  process  of  tiilae, 
the  exertions  of  industry  marked  out  othfer 
periods ;  but  all  that  the  Germans  wanted  tit 
the  6tirth  was  com  atid  grain,  and,  the  harvest 
being  over,  they  had  no  fruits  to  expect  iil 
autumn.  Brotier  says,  the  Germans  at  this 
day  have  no  distiridt  word  in  their  language 
for  thie  autumnal  season.  The  term  that  satis- 
fies them  is  herbst,  harvest.  Beyond  that 
period,  thd  ancient  Germans  knew  nd  product 
titms  of  thfe  earth,  having  nefithet  orchard;^  hot 
fir firit*^tf ee* ;  and  accordittgly  the  Anglq-Sa^oh 
language  has  no  liatne  for  aututan.  Thaf 
w<>fdin  English  was  borrowed  from  the*  Latin. 
Thi  fcill  of  iht  leaf  is  a  pataphrastical  et- 

VOL.  VII.  u 
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pression,  denoting  that  season  of  the  year  by 
the  decay  pf  Nature,  not  by  the  maturity  of 
her  fruits. 

Section  XXVII.    • 

(a)  The  simphcity  of  the  Germans  is 
placed  by  Tacitus,  as  often  as  the  occasion  per- 
mits, in  direct  contrast  to  Roman  luxufy  and 
magnificence.  PHny  relates,  that  Caecilius 
Claudius  Isidorus  ordered  fbr  himself  a  pom- 
pous funeral,  which  cost  a  sum  almost  incre- 
dible. Book  xxxiii  And  the  same  author 
s$ys,  that  Arabia  does  not  produce  in  a  whole 
year  the  quantity  of  spice  consumed  by  Nero 
at  the  funeral  df  Poppaea.  Book  xii'.  The 
Romans  borrowed  their  superfluous  pomp 
from  the  eastern  nations,  and  particularly  from 
the  Persians,  who  did  not  burn  the  dead  bodies, 
but  deposited  them  in  sepulchres  of  superb 
structure,  where  they  heaped  an  immense 
quantity  of  spices,  and  a  profusion  of  rich  or- 
naments, Plutarch  mentions  at  the  funeral 
of  Sylla  two  hundred  and  ten  plates  of  exqui- 
site 3pices^  and  the  images  of  Sylla  and  his 
lictor  constructed  with  frankincense  and  cin- 

r 

namon.     The  following  lines  in  Lucan,  de* 
scribing  the  last  honours  paid  by  CorQolia  to^ 
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the  remains  of  Pompey  the  Great,  happily  il- 
lustrate the  custom  of  the  Romans : 

Collegit  vested  mlserique  insignia  Magni, 
Armaque,  et  impressas  auro,  quas  gesserat  olim,^ 
£xuvias^  pictasque  togas,  velamina  summo 
Ter  conspecta  Jovi,  fiinestoque  mtulit  igni. 

Pharsal.  lib.  ix.  v.  175. 

To  her  lord's  shade  she  builds  a  funeral  pile^ 
And  decks  it  proud  with  many  a  poble  spoil. 
Tliere  shone  his  arms  with  antique  gold  inlaid, 
:  There  the  rich  robes  which  she  herself  had  made; 
T^e  relics  of  his  past  victorious  days 
Now  this  his  latest  trophy  serve  to  raise. 
And  in  one  common  flame  together  blaze. 

RowB,  b.  ix.  V.  294. 

(b)  The  things  which  a  German  vahied 
most,  were  his  arms  and  his  horse.  These 
were  added  to  the  funeral  pile,  with  persua-* 
sion  that  the  deceased  would  have  the  same 
delight  in  his  new  state  of  existence.  Hfence 
the  same  custom  in  almost  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  particularly  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Europe.  It- is  true  that  Tacitus  does  not  ex-» 
pressly  tell  us  that  the  Germans  believed  in 
the  immortality  of  the  soul;  but  in  sect.  39: 
we  find,  that  they  had  a  conception  of  a  Su- 
preme God,  the  Governor  of  the  world ;  reg^ 

V  2 
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nator  omhiim  De««,  catsra.mbfecta  afqut 
parentia.:  Aftd  since, it  is  evident,  that  the 
Icelandic  mythology  attributed  to  the  Deity 
infinite  power,  boundless  knowledge,  and  in- 
corruptible justice ;  since  it  appears  that  they 
did  not  allow  the  Divinity  to  be  represented 
under  any  corporeal  form,  nor  to  be  confined 
within  the  inclosure  of  walls  ;^  and  since  they 
were  taught  to  offer  up  their  adoration  in 
woods  and  consecrated  forests-;  it  may  be  fair- 
ly inferred  from  that  striking  coincidence  in 
the  religious  opinions  of  both  nations,  that  the 
bjplief  of  a  future  state  was  part  of  the  German 
creed.  See  Northern  Antiquities^  ch.  v.  We 
read,  that  in  the  tomb  of  Childeric,  king  of 
the  Franks,  his  spear,  his  sword,  with  hi^ 
otlier  warlike  weapons,  and  even  bis  horse's 
hea,d,  were  found  in  his  tomb.  A  human 
scull  wa$  ^Iso  discovered,  supposed  to  be  that 
of  his  faitl^ful  follower.  See  Montfaucon, 
L^s  Monumens  de  la .  Monarchic  Franpmse^^ 
torn,  i,  p.  JO.  Lafitau,  Charlevoix,  and  othejr 
travellers^  describe  the  same  nations  of  a  future 
state,  arid  the  same  funeral  ceremonies,  among 
the  savages  of  America-  Dr^  Robertson  says, 
^as  they  imagine  that  departed  spirits  Vegin 
their  career  anew  in  the  world  whither  they 
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are  gone^  they  bury ,.  together  with  the  bodies 
of  die  dead^  their  bow^  their  arrows,  and  other 
weapons  used  in  hunting  or  war;  they  deposit 
in  their  tomb  the  skins  or  stuffs  of  which  they 
make  garments,  Indian  corn,  venison,  domestic 
•aftensils,  and  whatever  is  reckoned  among 
•the  necessaries  in  their  simple  mode  of  life. 
MisL  of  America^  vol.  ii.  b,  4.  See  also  Eu^ 
Topean  Settlements  in  Atnerica^  vol.  i.  p.  183. 
.Virgil  describes  a  funeral  ceremony  exactly 
similar  to  that  of  the  Germans. 

At  plus  jEneas  ingenti  mole  sepulchrum 
imponit,  stiaque  afma  vlro,  femumque  tubarxique. 

i5ENEfD.  li|).  vi.  V.  232. 

Tills  dope,  to  solemnize  theVarrior's  doom, 
Tlie  pious  hero  rais'd  a  lofty  tomb. 
The  tow'ring  top  his  well-known  ensigns  bore^ 
His  arms,  his  oiice  loud  trump/ and  tapering  oar. 

Pitt's  Virgil, 

(c)  Sentiments  of  a  sinailar  kind  occur  in 
Seneca,  and,  perhaps^  the  distinguishing  critic 
may  trace  some  resemblance  in  the  cypres* 
sion,  A  year,  he  says,  is  allowed  tofenmle 
grief,  not  with  intent  that  the  whole  time 
should  be  so  employed,  but  that  it  should  not 
be  protracted  longer.  No  timeia.prescribed 
to  the  men,  because  none  is  proper.  Anrmm 
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fmminis  ad  lugendum  constituere  mcgores^  non 
ut  tamdiu  lugerent^  sed  ne  diutius :  viris  nul" 
Inm  legitimum  tempus  est,  quia  nullum  ho^ 
nestum.  Epist.  64.  In  another  place,  he 
says,  Our  ancestors  did  not  forbid  grief  and 
mourning,  but  they  fixed  the  bounds ;  observ- 
ing a  just  mean  between  the  tenderness  of  a£- 
fectibn  and  the  rules  of  reason,  they  wisely 
said.  Feel  regret  for  your  friends,  but  conquer 
it.  Major es  nostri  non  prohibuerunt  luctuSj 
sed  Jinierunt :  optimum  inter  pietatem  et  ra^ 
tionem  temperamentum  est,  et  sentire  deside^ 
riuniy  et  opprimere.  De  ConsoL  cap.  15. 
He  talks  in  another  place  of  birds  and  other 
animals  that  love  their  young  with  ardent  af- 
fection ;  but  their  love  dies  with  their  offspring. 
This,  he  says,  does  not  become  a  man :  let 
him  continue  to  remember,  but  let  him  cease 
to  grieve.  Meminisse  perseveret,  lugere  de- 
sinat.  Epist.  99.  The  same  rule  has  taken 
place  among  the  American  savages.  Lafitau 
observes,  that  the  women  vent  their  grief  in 
songs  of  bitter  lamentation,  and  floods  of  tears ; 
but  the  men  consider  that  excess  as  a  weak- 
ness beneath  their  dignity.  They  sit  in  pen- 
sive silence,  and  grieve  inwardly ;  sensible  of 
their  loss,  but  not  unmanned  by  tenderness. 
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.  The  author  of  the  European  Settlements  in 
America  says,  the  women  lament  the  loss  with 
bitter  cries, .  and  the  most  hideous  ho wlings, 
intermixed  with  songs,  which  celebrate  the 
great  actions  of  the  deceased,  and  those  of  his 
ancestors.  The  men  mourn  in  a  less  extra- 
vagant  manner.     European  Settlements  in 

,  America,  vol.  i.  p.  183. 

Section  XXVIII. 

(a)  We  are  now  come  to  what  may  be 
called  the  second  part  of  this  Treatise.  The  au- 
thor has  taken  a  survey  of  the  general  manhers, 
and  he  now  proceeds  to  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  several  states  that  occupied  the  various 
divisions  of  the  country.  It  has  been  observed 
(s.  1.  note  a),  that  the  Upper  and  Lower  Ger- 
many, which  lay  on  the  side  of  Gaul,  Gallia 
Cisrhenana,  is  not  comprised  in  this  inquiry. 
It  is  Qermany  beyond  the  Rhine,  Qermania^ 
Transrhenana,  that  the  author  intends  to  de- 
scribe. He  begins  his  chart  near  the  head  of 
the  Rhine,  and  follows  down  the  current  of  that 
river  to  its  mouth,  where  it  discharges  itself 
into  the  German  Ocean.  From  that  place 
he  proceeds  eastward  along  the  coast  of  the 
Baltic  to  the  Vistula,  or  the  WeisseL  Tacitus^ 
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^G^CJbs  tQ  tV.  QP^M^  ^  Julius  Cs^BfkXfi  v^b? 

say9f  thai;  ifbnnerly  the  Gauls  exceede4  tlie^ 
Qi^mans  in  miliary  fame,  often  ma4&.  wsa 
V^p9n  tbeiai  ^nd>  abounding  in  people,  s^nt^ 
§jeT(er^l  colonies,  over  the  Rhinq.  .Accordingly 
the  YpLQ  J^  took  possession  of  the  ferti^  plains 
ijijithe  neijglhhQurhood  of  the  Hercynia^  Forest, 
known  to  Greek  writers  by  the  name  o^  Qpt 
cinia.  They  were  xdistinguished  by  their  bra- 
very, and  no  less  remarkable  than  the  Germans 
fyjf  their  poverty >  their  abstinence,  and  lafcori- 
o^s.  way  of  life.  Caesar,  De  BelL  Gall.  lib.  vi. 
s,  §13.  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Tacitus  calls^ 
C^/^r  the  most  respectable  of  authors^  sxmmVf^^ 
qUQtontmf  and  yet*  in  some  instances,  di^sk 
from  binj.  It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  con-r, 
elude,  th^twhepever  2^  variance  arises  het\wep^ 
tbji^in^  Tacitus  did  not  wilfttUy  s^ek  occasipA 
to  cpfttradict  a  writer  of  great  authoritj.; 
ll^wy  yea^s  had  passed  sinqe  Ca^ar  threw  bki 
brk^g^  over  the  Rhine ;  the  Romans  had  f(^y 
t);^|ed  fefTfeber  into  the  heart  of  the  country  ; 
i]i9Woh9m;Lels,of  information  were  opened,  anid 
liiAe  h;»d,  piobably ,  jvtrrought  many  cb^nge^. 

Q>)i  Thfi  Q^r^jQisiQ  Forest,  according  to 
Qv^^faqcxiimtj^wM  about  nipe  days  jpmwj 
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in  breadth ;  tbatbsing  the  gnlf  way  of  wm^ 
puiblg  it)  aa  the  Germfois  were  ignorant  of  the 
IK^  of  mQasdres.  It  began  from  the  confine^si 
of  theH^lvetians^  the  Nemetes,  and  Raor^mi^ . 
and  extending  towards  the  Danube,  reached 
the  territory  oftheDacians;  and, turningthence 
Itoi©:  thq  baOfks  of  the  river,  covered  a  vast 
tf$et  of  country.  NucDbers  travelled  siix  days 
into  this  forest,  yet  no  one  pretended  to  have 
l^cjoed  the  fttrthest  limit.  Csesar,  De  BelL 
QaiL  lib.  viv&*24.  Phny  the  elder,  who  had 
bwn  in  ijennaQy )  gives  a  description  of  tbi» 
pr^tdigioua  forest,  lib.  xvi.  s.  ^.  Grono^ius 
and  other  commentators  say,  that  the  German 
\Hadh  Hirtserwald^  importing  the  forest  of 
atifegs.  The  Romans  softened  the  barbarous 
QQund.  to  th&r  own  idiom,  by  calling  it  Hercy-' 
nm  Silvtf.  It  is  BOW  cut  down  in  rnany  places, 
or  parcelled  out  into  woods,  wlwch  go  by  par-* 
tooalar  names,  suoh  as  the  Black  Forei^t ;  £(f 
FurM  de  Hariz*  Some  of  the  woodsy  in  Bo- 
hemia ane  supposed  to  be  a  remnant  of  the 
Hepcynian  Forest.  The  Helvetians  inhabit^ 
ed  originally  what  is  now  called  Switzerland, 
withawide  tract  of  country  extending  to  watds 
Lyons.  The  time  when  they  migrated  ^  iitto^ 
Germany;  cannot  noir  be  ascertained.   'It  h 
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known,  however,  that  they  settled  in  <3eN 
many  n?ar  the  Hercynian  Forest,  and  occu- 
pied the  country  now  called  Suabia,  between 
the  Rhine,  the  Maenus  or  the  Mein,  and  the 
Black  Forest. 

(c)  The  Boians  were  originally  a  people 
of  Gadl,  bordering  on  the  Helvetians,  in  the 
country  now  called  the  Bourbonnois.  The 
time  of  their  migration  into  Germany  cannot 
be  fixed  with  precision.  Livy  mentions  a 
colony  of  Gauls  sent  into  Germany  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquinius  Priscus.  He  says,  that 
Ambigatus,  king  of  the  Bituriges,  who  reigned 
over  the  Celtse,  being  the  third  part  of  Gaul, 
sent  his  sister's  son  Sigovesus  into  the  Hercy-* 
nian  Forest,  in  order  to  discharge  a  redundant 
multitude  from  his  own  dominions,  which, 
at  that  time,  .were  greatly  over-peopled. 
Book  V.  s.  34.  It  is  most  probable  that  the 
Boians  apd  Helvetians  joined  in  that  expefli-* 
tion*  La  Bletterie  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Boians  occupied  part  of  what  is  now  calted 
Bohemia.  He  says,  the  old  German  ternji 
heim  or  haim  signifies  habitation,  and  thence 
the  Frencli  derived  hameau;  and  the  cma^ 
pound  word  Boiohemum'w^ii  ihp  habitation 
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4^f  the  Boian^.  We  read  in  Velkius  Pater- 
cuius  (lib.  ii.  s.  109)  that  Boiohismum  w^m  the 
name  of  the  country  occupied  by  Maraboduus* 
In  the  reign  of  Augustus  Caesar  the  Boians, 
expelled  by  the  Marcomanni,  retired  towards 
the  Danube,  where  their  territory  was  called 
Bomria,  now  Bavaria« 

{d)  Of  these  two  nations  little  is  nowknowm 
It  is,  however,  probable  that  the  Araviscians 
inhabited  the  Upper  Hungary,  and  that  the 
Osians  occupied  the  eastern  part  of  the  coun« 
try  near  the  source  of  the  Vistula.  Tacitus 
doubts  whether  the  latter  were  a  German  race, 
and,  in  sect^  43,  he  seems  convinced,  by  their 
use  of  the  Pannonian  language,  and  the  bx> 
quiescence  with  which  they  submitted  to 
pay  a  tribute,  that  they  were  adventittous  set* 
tiers  in  Germany* .  The  commentators  make 
it  probable  that  they  bordered  on  the  Mar« 
comanni,  and  occupied  the  northern  part  of 
Hungary  beyond  the  Danube.  See  Pelloutier, 
Histmre  des  Celte$^  vol.  i.  p.  184* 

(e)  The  Treverians  inhabited  what  is  tiom 
called  the  diocese  of  Treves;  the  territory  of 
the  Nervians  was  near  Cambray .     Set  mow 
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■concenung  the:  Nervians,  Ceesar  »  Comment,' 
iib.ii.  • 

.  (/)  These  three  nations  migrated  froiii 
Germany  into  GauL  The  Vangiones,  ao 
JBoording  to  Brotier,  occupied  the  diocese  cf 
Wonm^  the  Tribocr,  thediocese  of  Strasbourg:; 
the  Nemetes,  the  diocese  of  Spire.  Though 
origiaally  Germans^  they  were  all  settled  in 
Gaul  before  Cddsajt  carried  his  victoriouis  arms 
through  every  part  of  the  country. 


.  (g)  During  Caesar^s  wars  in  Gaul,  the 
Ubians,  then  settled  on  the  German  side,  of 
the  Rhine,  sent  their  ambassadors  to  tbe  Ro^ 
man  general,  and,  having  delivered  hostages, 
and  formed  an  alliance,  implored  his  pro*^ 
tectioa  .against  the  Suevians^  by  whom,  t^h^ 
weiB  dreadfully  oppressed.  It  was  in  conse*- 
qudnce  of  ^tbese  remonstrances  that  Oesa^  re«* 
lolved  to  build  his  bridg^ov^  the  Rhine.  De 
JB^iL  GaU.  lib.  iv»  s.  l6.  From  that  time  thfe 
Ubians  were  tibndxious  to  tbe  German  nation.  ^ 
Their  alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  their 
hoaring  called  in  a  foreign  aid^k^amed  theun- 
dignation  of  then*  enemies*  Pressed  and  per^ 
seonted  hy  the  Cattians>  tiiey  appUed  to  the 
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Romans  for  a  safe  retreat  on  the  Gralfic  side* 
ofibeRhineo  Their  request  was  granted,  and 
lands  were  assigned  to  them  in  the  country' 
how  called  the  Electorate  of  Cologne.  The 
exact  time  of  this  migration  cannot  now  be 
fixed  with  certainty.  Agrippa  commanded 
in  Gaul  in  the  years  of  Rome  7l6  and  735; 
aad  it  was,  most  probably,  in  one  of  those  ex- 
peditions that  he  received  the  Ubians  under 
the  protection  of  Rome.  The  Ubians  in  their 
new  settlement  built  a  city  on  the  banks  ef 
the  Rhine.  It  was  the  birth-place  of  Agrip- 
pina,  the  daughter  of  Germanicus,  and  the 
mother  of  Nero.  Being  married  afterwards 
to  the  emperor  Claudius,  she  established  a 
colony  of  veterans  in  the  city  of  the  Ubians, 
which  was  from  that  time  called  the  Agrippi-- 
nian  colimy;  and  thence  the  modem  name  of 
Cologne.  The  people  were  pleased  with  a  tith^  - 
which  at  once  did  honour  to  their  protectress, 
and  recalled  the  name  of  the  first  founder^  * 
See  Annah,  b.  xii.  s.  27. 

■      ■    ^      V   . 

Section  XXIX. 

{a)  The  Batavians  are  often  celebrated  by 
Tacitus  for  their  bravery,  their  skill  in  swim--  , 
ming  across  riviers,  and  their  faithful  attach-/ 
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ment  to  the  interest  of  Rome.  In  the  secoiid 
book  of  the  Atmahj  s.  10,  we  find  them  fight* 
ing  under  Germaaicus.  la  the  fourth  book  of 
ifce  History,  they  are  ?aid  to  be  originally  of 
the  Cjattian  nation.  Driven  out  by  their 
countrymen,  they  occupied  a  marshy,  island, 
formed  by  the  German  Ocean  and  two 
branches  of  the  Rhine.  They  adhered  with 
unshaken  constancy  to  the  Romans.  They 
served  in  Britain  as  au;!Liliaries,  and  in  Italy 
under  Vitellius.  Inflamed  at  length  by  the 
turbulent  spirit  of  Ci  vilis,  they  threw  off  the 
yoke,  and,  having  stormed  the  Roman  en- 
campments, obliged  the  legions  to  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  even  to  swear  fidelity  to  the 
empire  of  the  Gauls.  See  the  account  of  this 
war  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  if 25- 
torff.  The  Bat^vian  island  is  said  in  the  An^ 
nalsy  b.  ii.  h.G^  to  be  formed  by  two  branches 
of  the  Rhine ;  one  running  in  a  direct  course, 
and  with  a  rapid  current,  till  it  empties  itself 
in  the  German  Ocean ;  the  other  more  gentle, 
falling  Jnto  the  Vahal  (now  the  Waal),  and 
thence  through  the  broad  mouth  of  the  Mosa 
(the  Meuse)  into  the  Ocean.     It  is  certain, 

* 

however,  that  there  was  another  outlet,  since 
Tacitus  mentions  the  canal  made  by  Prusus, 
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the  faliier  of  Gerinanicus,  through  which  the 
Rhine  had  a  communication  with  several  prp* 
digious  lakes  that  discharged  themselves  into 
the  Ocean.  Germanicus  sailed  through  the 
canal  of  Drusus  to  the  open  sea.  See  Annals^ 
b.  ii.  s.  8.  Grotias,  the  scholar,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  the  rival,  of  Tacitus,  in  his  History 
of  the  Wars  with  /Sfpam,  which,  in  imitation  of 
his  master,  he  called  Annals,  has  given  an 
account  of  the  country,  that  may  with  pro*- 
priety  te  inserted  in  this  place. — ^The  isle  of 
Batavia  was  famous  in  ancient  times.  Lying 
between  Gaul  and  Germany,  it  afforded  con- 
venient opportunities  for  carrying  on  the  ope- 
rations of  war.  The  inhabitants  were  origin- 
ally a  people  of  the  Cattians.  Having  form- 
ed an  alliance  with  the  Romans,  they  furnish- 
ed levies,  and  were  subject  to  no  other  bur- 
then; distinguished  by  their  skill  in  horseman- 
ahip,  their  dexterity  in  swimming,  and  their 
bravery,  no  less  than  their  fidelity.  When 
Civilisj  in  the  beginning  of  Vespasian's  reign, 
excited  them  to  a  revolt,  and  roused  the  people 
of  Gaul  to  assert  their  liberty,  they  carried  on 
the  war  with  undaunted  valour^  Antiqmst 
temporibus  nobilissimafuit  Batavdrum  insula: 
Germanic  Galiisque  media i  posit u  ad  ducen* 


/    - 
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dum  tranmittendumque  belltM  oppbrtuni^ 

simo.     Nomen  habitatoribus  et  origo  a  Cat^ 

its.    Ramand  societate,  extra  dikctus^  catem 

9ui juris  egere;  equitandij  nandi periti^^  Jid6j 

virtute  duxiliarium  hohoratissima^  NeO'  minug 

clari  eo  hello^  quo^  sub  initia  Vespasidni^  CiviH 

duce^  Gallias  ad  libertatem  excitaruni*  Gfo^ 

tius  goes  on  to  give  a  description  of  the  idle 

of  Batavia.  The  Rhine,  he  says,  branching  off 

into  the  Vahal,  and  flowing  also  in  another 

channel,  where  it  still  retained  its  own  name, 

embraced  the  island  of  Batavia^  and  through 

two  different  mouths  discharged  itself  into  the 

ac^usi«  That  which  lay  to  the  rights  and  opened 

to  the  sea  near  Ley  den, ^  being  narrow  and 

scanty,  was  in  time  lost  in  the  Leek  and  a 

waste  of  sand.    The  other  branch  of  the  nver^ 

which  ran  into  the   Yahal,  flowed  into  the 

Meuse,  and  through  that  opening  emptied 

itadf  into  the  German  Ocean.     At  present, 

before  it  reaches  the  mouth  of  the  Meuse,  it 

washes  a  number  of  islands,  and,  being  fre^ 

qtfently  swelled  by  inundations'  from  the  sea^ 

,  it  spreads  a  suri^e  more  like  a  sea  than  thd 

current  of  a  riven  The  third  channel,  tbirough 

which  the  Rhine  flow:^  on  the  right  haftd  iku 

tber  towards  the  ncMTtb,  wad  the  military  work 
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6f  Priisus,  The  river  felliftg  through  thatar« 
tiiicial  canal  into  the  Insel^  and  thence  into  the 
lak^s,  which  divide  the  two  nations  of  the 
Frisians,  contracted  its  current  near  the  isle  of 
Flevus,  and  took  the  naipe  of  that  place  during 
the  re^t  of  its  course  into  the  ocean.  But  the 
face  of  this  whole  country  has  been  so  change* 
ed  by  inundations^  that  now  the  whole  body 
df  water  looks  more  like  an  irruption  of  th€ 
#ea,  than  the  bed  of  a  river.  Earn  inmlam 
Hhetms  in  Vahalim  et  mi  nominis  alveum 
Jistinctu^  €t  duobus  fnaxime  oapitibm  in  ace^ 
anum  imfiiiem^  amplectitur.-  lyeactrum  Lug^ 
dti'mnonprocul  exibaiy  olimetiam  tenue^post 
vi  tempestatis  sabulo  -  obstructum^  aqtias  in 
Leccam  vertit.  Sinistro  Mos^b  mixtus  Vahci*^ 
lis  ostio  terms  ripis  centirhehatur.  Hodie^ 
antequam  eo  peroeniaty  varia^insulas  interfu^ 
sus^(^  crebra  diluvia  in  maris  specierh  trcmmt. 

.0 

Tertium.  Rheno  ostium^  quod  a  destro  hngius 
in  Septentriones  abit^  Drusus  aperuit.  Nam 
in  Isalamjiumen  perdvfitus  amms  opefe^mUi^ 
tari^  mde  se  immergens  in  lacus^  quibus  Fri- 
siorum  nationes  distinebantur^  arctatusque 
apud  Flewm  insulam^  hoc  eodan  aocepto  no-^ 
mine  in  oceanum  ^uebat.  C^terum  et  h^^ 
fades  locqrum  ita  rnutata  est,  ut  nan  emitii 

VOt.  VII.  X 
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fiuvius^  sed  contra^  mure  terras  irrupisse^  etj 
angtisto  primum  ingressuj  lasure  mox  se  in 
spatium  ingentis  sinus  videbatur.  The  bay 
or  gulf  mentioned  by  Grotiuss  is  called  a  lake 
by  Tacitus,  and  now  bears  the  name  of  Zui- 
derzee. Heylin,  in  his  Cosmography^  gives 
to  the  Rhine  four  openings  into  the  sea.  The 
fi^st  is  called  the  Wael,  which,  running 
through  Gelderl^d  by  Nimmegen,  loses  it- 
self in  the  Maea ;  the  second,  which  keeps  the 
nam^  of  the  Rhine^  passes  by  Amhem,  and 
thence  in  a  contracted  cjbannel  to  Utrecht, 
and  so  through  Holland  and  Leyden.  The 
third,  called  the  Leek,  takes  its  course  through 
the$' provinces  of  Utrecht  and  Holland,  and  so 
into  the  sea  betwixt  Dort  and  Rotterdan^- 
And  the  fcmrth,  called  the  Yssell,  which  pass* 
ing  by  the  towns  of  Zulphen  aiid  Peventer> 
betwixt  Gelderland  and  Over-Yssel,  empties 
itself  into  the  ocean  near  Amsterdam.  Hey- 
lin,  p.  310.  From  these  accounts  it  is  evi- 
dent, iimt  the  Vahal,  or  Wad,  flowed  on  the 
western  side  of  Batavia;  but  which  of  the 
other  two,  according  to  Tacitus  and  Grotius, 
or  the  three,  according  to  Heylin,  washed  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  islsmd,  remains  uncer- 
tain. The  commentators  are  agreed,  tiiat  the; 
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nrnivB  of  the  island,  which  was  probably  latino 
ised  by  the  Rooiaiis,  implied  a  flat  marshy 
oMiitry  ;  and,  to  confirm  the*  opinion,  they 
observe  that  there  is  at  this  day,  between  the 
Bhin^  and  the  Leek,  a  low  swampy  distnot 
called  BetuVe. 

(b)  The  Mattiaci  inhabited  lands  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Vifiurgis  (the  We  see). 
Their  country  was  partly  in  Weteravie,  and 
partly  in  Hesse*  Brotier  says,  Mattium,  their 
capital,  is  now  called  Marpurg,  and  that  the 
ibantains  (Pontes  Mattiaci)  are  known  by 
the  name  of  Wis-baden,  near  Mentz. 

(«)  The  country  where  the  decumate  lands 
were  situated  is  now  called  3uabia.  During 
Csesar's  wars  in  Gaul,  the  Marcomanni  were 
in  possession.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  Ma-» 
roboduqs,  their  king,  a  brave,  politic,  and  am- 
bitious prince,  saw  that  the  Rhine  was  not  a 
suflicient  barrie,r  between  him  and  the  Roman 
arms.  He  resolved  tO  seek  a  new  habitation 
in  a  more  remote  part  of  the  country.  Mi- 
grationsin  Germany  were  attended  with  Uttle 
difficulty.  They  had  neither  fertified  towns, 
nor  houses  strongly  built ;  and  all  their  wealth 
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donsisted  in  herds  of  cattle.  MarohodUiRH  alb 
the  head  of  the  Marcomanni,  marched  mto 
Bohemia,  and  expelled  the  Boians.  Siiabiaa 
being  thus  evacuated,  the  neighbouring  Gauls 
were  invited  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  A 
band  of  adventurers,  supposed  to  be  l3ie  Se- 
quani,  the  Rauraci,  and  Helvetii,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  vacant  lands ;  and,  being  subjects 
of  the  empire,  they  continued  to'  own  their 
former  masters,  and,  as  was  necessary  in  thei  ^ 
new  situation,  to  crave  the  protection  of  Roi»e. 
The  Romans,  in  return,  demanded  a  tenth  of 
the  product  of  the  lands.  Hence  they  were 
called  decumdtes.  Cicero  says,  the  whole  soil 
of  Sicily  is  decuman.  Omnis  ager  SiciluB  dc* 
cumanus  est.  The  tithe  of  their  products  was 
the  tribute  usually  paid  by  the  provinces  that 
made  a  voluntary  submission  to  the  Roman^^/ 
Suabia  was  converted  by  the  new  settlers  into 
a  Roman  province,  and^  as  Tacitus  expressly 
Wfs^  was  defended  frouji  the  incursions  of  the 
Germans  by  a  x^hain  of  posts.  Tacitus  wrote 
his  Treatise  in  the  second  consulship  of  Tra- 
jan. That  emperor  repaired  all  the  forts 
erected  by  Dfusus,  and  the  several  command- 
ers in  Gerto?iny.  Hadrian  raised  a  rampart, 
which  extended  from  Neustadt,  on  the  banks 
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of  the  Danube,  over  a  large  tract  of  country 
as  far  as  the  Neckar,  near  Wimpsen,  a  space 
of  sixty  French  leagues.  This  rampart,  La 
Bletterie  says,  subsisted  in  the  time  of  Aure-^ 
lian,  but  could  then  no  longer  withstand  the 
irruption  of  the  German  nations.  Those  fierce 
invaders  bore  down  all  opposition,  till  the  em- 
peror Probus  checked  their  progress,  and,  in 
the  place  of  the  former  rampart,  which  was 
raised  with  wood  and  turf,  built  a  stone  wall 
to  repress  the  enemy.  The  design  was  grand, 
but  it  proved  ineffectual.  About  the  begin- 
ning of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera, 
the  Germans  began  to  see,  that,  while  they 
fcHjght  in  detached  parties,  the  general  interest 
was  in  danger.  The  spirit  of  liberty  was 
roused,  and  a  combination  was  formed  to  act 
with  the  united  vigour  of  all  Germany.  To- 
wards the  Lower  Rhine  a  league  was  formed 
under  the  name  of  the  Franks  ;  a  word  that 
signified  freemen.  Towards  the  southern 
parts  of  the  Rhine,  the  people  bordering  on 
the  decumate  lands,  and  the  stone  wall  of  Pro*^ 
bus,  established  another  confederation,  under 
the nameof  ALLMANNi,.importiDg  that  it  was 
the  league  of  a  brave  people,  all  men  ;  omnes 
viri.     In  th6  following  verses  of  Claudian  ifr% 
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£nd  that  poet  no  atrabger  to  iAke  jmtiie  of  tin 
Franh  and  the  Alamanm. 


-Pavidbque  orantes  murmure  FRiiNCi 


Procubuere  solo.    Juratur  Honorius  absent, 
Imploratque  tuum  supplex  Ai«amaknia  nomen. 

Ds  IV.  XkiftinvhAr.  HoHoaii,  v.  44ft. 

In  the  time  o£  Dioclesian  and  Maximkiy 
the  wall  built  by  Probus  was  ov^rturqed  by 
the  German  invaders,  who  pos^eg^ed  thrai^ 
selves  of  the  decumate  couatryr  ^d  callied  it 
Alamannia.  The  word  has  been  adopted 
by  the  French,  who  call  Oeridanjr  by  the 
name  of  Aliiiagnei  and  the  Gerteans,  h» 
Alesmans.  See  AUatia  Illu^triUa^  torn.  L 
p.  174  and  241. 

Section  XXX. 

(a)  The  territory  of  the  Mattiaci  is  said  by 
th6  commentators  to  have  been  between  the 
Rhitie,  the  Mayne,  the  river  Sala,  and  part  of 
the  Hercyniii>n  Forest  near  the  Weser ;  now 
the  countries  of  Hejsse,.Thtttingaa^  part  t£ 
Paderborn,  and  Franconia.  Brotter  says,  that 
what  C^sar,  Florus,  and  Ptolemy,  have  re- 
marked of  the  Suevi,  should  always  be  un^ 
derstood  of  the  Catti.  Leiboitz  supposes  that 
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die  people  were  called  Catti,  from  some  re* 
semblance  in  point  of  agility  to  a  cat,  the  Ger- 
man word  for  that  animal  being  Catte. 

(b)  Brotier  quotes  a  passage  from  Vegetiiis, 
in  which  that  author  gives  a  lively  description 
of  the  form  and  structure  of  body  proper  for  a 
soldier.  Let  the  youth  intended  for  a  martial 
life  have  a  quick  piercing  eye,  a  neck  firm 
and  erect,  an  open  chest,  broad  and  muscular 
shoulders,  strong  fingers,  a  length  of  arm,  the 
belly  not  too  prominent,  legs  well  shaped, 
without  superfluous  flesh  either  on  the  calf  or 
the  foot,  well  braced  with  hard  and  cloite  coan- 
pacted  sinews.    Vegetius,  lib.  i.  cap.  6. 

(c)  This  was  an  improvement  in  military 
discipline  beyond  the  rest  of  the  Germans.  In 
the  Roman  armies  the  general  was  the  maio 
strength ;  and  accordingly  Livy  saya^  it  was 
evident  that  the  republic  succeeded  more  by 
her  general  officers  than  by  the  armies  of  the 
commonwealth  •  Ut  facile  appareret^  due^s 
validiarem  quam  ea^ercitu  rem  Romanamem. 
Livy,  lib.  ii.  Floras  expresses  a  similar  thou^t 
witii  his  usual  brevity;  Tanti ewerdtusjquanti 
imperaioT^     Lib.  ii.  cap,  18.     The  value  of 
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an  armyi  is  in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the 
general.  Ctuintilian  agrees  with  the  ivro  his«» 
torians ;  he  says,  If  we  make  a  fair  estimate,  it 
is  by  military  discipline  that  the  Roman  name 
has  flourished  to  this  day  with  undiminished 
lustre.  We  do  not  abound  in  numbers  more 
tijan  other  nations ;  nor  are  our  bodies  more 
robust  than  the  Cimbrians,.  We  are  not 
richer  than  many  powerful  monarchies;  our 
contempt  of  death  does  not  exceed  that  of  the 
barbarians,  who  have  no  allurement  to  make 
them  fond  of  life.  What  gives  us  the  advan-^ 
tage  over  other  nations,  is  the  military  system 
established  by  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors } 
our  attention  to  discipline ;  our  love  of  labour, 
and  our  constant  preparation  for  war,  assidu- 
ously kept  alive  by  unremitting  exercise.  We 
conquered  more  by  our  manners,  thah  by 
force  of  arms.  Quiittilian,  ^vq  MilitCy  De? 
clam.  iii.  s.  14* 

Section  XXXL 

(a)  Vows  of  this  kind  occur  in  the  history 
of  various  nations.  In  the  days  of  chivalry 
the  same  custom  prevailed,-  and  manifestly 
owed  its  origin  to  the  practice  of  the  Germans, 
who  over-ran  all  Europe,     He  WQO  under* 
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took  a  bold  enterprise,  or  thirsted  for  revenge, 
made  a  vow  never  to  sleep  inabed,  nor  take  off 
his  clothes  day  or  night,  till  he  had  executed 
his  grand  design.  Upon  this  principle  Civilis, 
the  Batavian  chief,  curtails  his  hair  and  beard 
as  soon  as  he  had  performed  his^  promise.  See 
Tacitus,  History^  b.  iv.  s.  6l.  Lipsius,  in  his 
note  on  that  passage,  mentions  from  the  His« 
tory  of  the  Langobards  six  thousand  Saxons, 
who  survived  the  slaughter  of  their  country** 
men,. and  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn  vow,, 
neither  to  shave  their  beards  nor  cut  their 
hair,  till  they  had  revenged  themselves  on  the 
Suevian  nation.  Brotier  relates  the  same  fact 
from  Warnefrid's  History  of  the  Lombards, 
b.  iii.  ch.  7*  This  practice  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  the  hair  was  known  to  Silius  Italic- 
cus  and  accordingly  that  poet  mentions^ 
among  the  slain  in  one  of  his  battles,  a  Gaul, 
who .  had  bound  himself  by  a  similar  vow, 
never  to  be  shorn  till  he  returned  victorious 
from  the  field  of  battle* 

Occumbit  Sarmens^  flavam  qui  ponere  victor 
CsBsariem,  crinemque  tibi,  Gradive,  vovebat 
Auro  certaptem,  et  rutilum  sub  vertice  noduoiit 

Bbll.  Punic,  lib.  iv.  v.  200, 

A  n)odern  instance  of  this  custom  occurs  in 


'      « 
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Strada^s  History  of  the  Wars  between  Spam 
and  the  United  Provinces.    After  relating  at 
some  length  the  charge  against  Egmont  and 
Horn^  with  their  sentence  and  execution,  the 
historian  adds,  that  William  Lume,  one  of  the 
counts  of  Marc,  bound  himself  by  a  barbarian 
vow  (as  Civilis  the  Batavian  chief  had  for-* 
merly  done  in  his  war  witjb  the  Romans)  not 
to  divest  himself  of  his  hair,  till  he  obtained 
revenge  for  the  deaths  of  the  two  slaughtered 
l^eroes.     Strada,  De  Bella  Belgico^  lib.'^vii. 
p.  338.     Grotius  relates  the  sam'e  event  with 
the  brevity  of  his  master  Tacitus.     Egmont 
and  Horn,  he  says,  two  men  no  \^s  distin- 
guished by  their  martial  exploits  than  by  their 
illustrious  birth,  were  brought  ibrth  at  Brussels 
as^ooR  as  mass  was  ended,  and,  by  order  of 
tl^  duke  of  Alva,  executed  on  a  public  scaf-^ 
fold.     Their  heads,  affixed  to  two  high  poles, 
exhibited  a  public  spectacle,  which  the  Dutdi 
beheld  with  horror.     A  band  of  soldiers  under 
^rms  overawed  the  common  people,  and  con- 
trolled their  looks,  their  tears^  and  their  com- 
plaints ;  but  compassion  sunk  the  deeper,  and 
revenge  took  possession  of  every  brave  and 
warlike  mind.     An  incredible  multitude!  ga- 
thered round  the  tombs  of  the  two  victims. 
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^inting  kimes  on  tbe  place,  and  washing  it 
with  their  tears.  Numbers  vowed  to  let  their 
liair  grow  into  lengtii,  and,  according  to  the 
ancient  custom,  never  to  shorten  it  till  they 
revenged  that  noble  blood.  Hi  duo  viri^  om^ 
mum  ^mftmone  eminentimmi^  nee  minus 
factis  quam  stirpe  illmtres,  BruxellcB^  post 
sacrBRomtmo  rituperacta^  loco  publico  cer^  ^ 
ibices  itamifici pr^dmere.  Cupitu  aliqudmdiu 
Sij^^a  paliSj  Beigarum  in  ocuUs  atrow  speetch 
cudnjfm ;  et  qnamquam  circumfum  arma  vodr- 
bus  ac  prope  vultibus  imminebant^  altius  ani- 
mis  (minium  miseratio^  fortiorum  etiam  ultio 
msedit ;  cuw  incredibilis  turba  oscuUs  etfletu 
MpuM&Tii  celehrurentur^  alii  vero  et  comas 
profiliittereniy  priscum  in  morem  obUgnto  om 
habitUj  quern  non  mutarent^  nisi  vindicate 
tarn  nobili  sanguine.  Grotius,  AnnaL  b.  ii. 
p.  40. 

(b)  This  custom  of  voluntarily  putting  on 
a  badge  of  slavery  was  observed  by  the  de-  ' 
Bcendants  of  tbe  Germans  in  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  in  the  times  of  chivalry  seems  to 
have  grown  into  general  use.  It  was  then  a 
mark  of  amorous  gallantry.  In  the  year  1414, 
Jphn^  duke  of  Bourbon,  to  distinguish  himself 
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in  the  service  of  his  mistress,  associated 
c^lf  with  sixteen  knightB  and  squires,  who  all 
joined  him  in  a  vow,  by  which  they  obliged 
themselves  to  wear  a  ring  romid  their  left  legs 
on  every  Sunday  for  two  years ;  that  of  the 
knights  to  be  gold,  and  that  of  the  gentlenieB 
silver.  And  this  they  were  tt>  perform  till  it 
should  be  their  lot  to  meet  with  an  equal  num* 
ber  'of  knights  and  squires  to  engage  with 
them  in  the  tournamait.  Vertot,  JWemcwrw 
de  I'Acad.  des  Belles  Lettresy  vol.  ii.  p«  595. 

Section  XXXll. 

(a)  The  Usipii  are  supposed  to  have  occu- 
pied the  dtrchy  of  Clev0s,  and  part  of  the  bi- 
shopric of  Munster.  Martial  makes  men^ 
^ion  of  this  people : 

Sic  leve  flavorum  valeat  genus  Usipionim. 

Lib.  vi.  epig.  60. 

Caesar  calls  them  Usipetes;  and  they,  he  says, 
with  the  Tencteri,  were  driven  by  the  Sue- 
vians  from  their  territories ;  and,  having  wan- 
dered over  many  regions  of  Germany  during 
a  sp|ce  of  three  years,  they  settled  at  last  on 
the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  near  the  Menapians^ 
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\yli()  bad  lands  on  both  sides  of  tbe  river. 
CzasiVf  b.  iv.  s.  1.  Afterwards,  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  wheilithe  Sicambri  were  trans*- 
planted  to  the  west  side  of  the  Rhine  by  Ti- : 
bearius,  who  convkianded  the  legions  in  those 
parts,  the  Usipians  and  Tencterians  succeed* 
ed  to  the4ands-left*  vacant  in  Germany ;  sup-- 
posed  now  to  be  the  duchy  of  Berg,  apd  Mark, 
Lipp,  Waldeck,  and  the  bishopric  of  Pader- 
bonu  In  the  History  of  Tacitus^  b.  iv,  js. 
64»  we  see  them  acting  in  conjunction  ,with 
Civilis  against  the  Romans* 

Section  XXXIII. 

(a)  The  Bructerians  dwelt  betwen  thjp 
Rhiqe,  the  Luppia  (the  Lippe),  and  Amisi^ 
(the  Ems).  The  country  is  now  supposed  to 
be  Westphalia,  and  Over-Yssel.  They  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Civilis,  the  Batavian 
chief;  and,  having  in  the  coarse  of  that  war 
incurred  the  hatred  of  theijr  countrymen,  they 
were  at  length  exterminated.  It  is  observable, 
however,  that  Tacitus  does  not  state  the  ruin 
of  this  people  as;  a  positive  fapt.  He  meotionj? 
it  as  a  report.  That  they  were  still  a  people, 
appears  in  a  letter  of  Pliny,  who  wrote  in  the 
time  of  Trajan.     The  emperor,  he  tell^  us^ 
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decreed  a  triumphal  statue  to  Vesfaritius  Spu^* 
rinna,  who,  without  the  neces^ty  of  coming  to 
an  engagement)  humbled  tim  Bnict6riaii&  hf 
the  terror  of  his  name*  The  barbarians  loHut* 
^cperi^ticed  his  ccuirage  and  his  conduct,  ai^ 
therefore  not  only  recemd  dbeir  kiAg  $tmEL: 
him,  but  quietly  submitted  to  their  former  g(^ 
yernment.  Pliny,  lib.  iL  epist.  7*  It  id  pw*-? 
bable,  therelbm,  that  Tltcitus  was  misinfonai-- 
ed.  Claudian^  the  celebrated  poet,  who  fl0u-* 
rished  in  the  fourth  century  of  the  Christian 
sera,  in  the  time  of  tlie  emperoiF  Theodosius^ 
mentions  the  Bructerians  as  a  people  who, 
with  the  restof  the  German  nations,  submitted 
tQ  the  Roman  genemL 

venit  accola  Sylvee 
Bmctenis  Hiercynia^. 

Br  IV.  Consul.  Honoru^  V4  450* 

It  is  still  to  be  observed,  that  neither  this 
passage  in  Claudian,  nor  that  in  Pliny^s  letter, 
has  fixed  the  place  where  the  Bructerians  re- 
sided^ If,  aixKwding  to  the'  poet,  they  were 
contiguous  to  the  Hercyniah  Forest,  it  con- 
firms what  Tacitus  says,  that  they  were  driven 
from  their  territory.  Wherever  they  dwelt, 
there  is  reason  to  conclude  that  they  were  stiU 
a  people.     The  report  to  the  contrary  seems 
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to  have  had  no  foundation*  Ecc^rd  (De  Re^, 
hm  Francice  Orientalise  voL  i.  p.  304)  says, 
they  settled  between  Cologfle  and  Hesse^  and 
were  afterwards. engaged  in  the  league  of  the 

Franks. 

■♦ 

(b)  The  Chamavians  occupied  a  territory 
near  the  banks  of  the  Amisia  (the  Ems),  sup*- 
posed  to  be  Lingen  and  Osnabnig.  The 
Angrivarians  bordered  on  the  Visurgis  (the 
Weser),  where  at  pteieat  are  Minden  and 
Schawenburg.  They  were  also  called  An* 
grarii;  a  word  which,  Groooovius  ofaservea, 
according  to  the  German  etymology,  signifies 
AGQBBSSOES.  Broticr  says,  thejr  were  after* 
w^ds  a  part  of  the  Saxon  nation;  and,  for 
proof  of  this,  he  refers  to  the  code  of  Saaton 
laws*  The  same  writer  adds,  that  the  battle 
which,  in  conjunction  with  the  Angrivarians, 
they  fought  against  the  Bructerians,  was  de^^ 
cided  on  a  plain  near  the  canal  of  Drusbs  (see 
6.  xxix.  note  a) ,  dixid  the  account  of  th3.t  pro* 
digious  slaughter  arrived  at  Rome  in  the  first 
yearlof  the  emperor  Trajan.  Tacitus  on  this 
occasion  iseems  to  exult  in  the  destruction  of 
the  human  species.  Above  sixty  thousand  of 
the  GermoMSy  he  says,  lay  dead  on  the  field  of 
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-battle ;  a  glorious  ^eciacle  for  the  legions 
-who  beheld  that  scene  of  blood.  The  ambi-^ 
tion  of  the  Romsftis  aiming  always  at  miiver- 
«al  dominion,  it  was  part  of  their  policy  to 
give  the  name  of  barbarians  to  the. nations 
that  did  not  tamely  submit  to  their  victorious 
arms*  The  combats  of  their  gladiators  enured 
them  jto  blood  ^md  carnage  from  their  very  in-^ 
fency  ;  and,  by  consequence,  they  considered 
the  race  of  man  as  so  many  victims,  who  were 
.^o  bleed  for  the  ambition  of  a  people  who 
aspired  to  be  the  governors  of  the  world.  To 
conquer  the  proud  Xdebellare  superbosX  was 
a  state  maximvand  moral  virtue  gave  Wiay  to 
fierce  ambition.  There  is  a  passage  in  Livy 
not  unlike  what  is  said  by  Tacitus,  but  not 
deiiveired  with  the  same  harshness  of  expres- 
sion. A  contention,  he  says,  arose  between 
the  Volsci  and  the  jEqui ;  each  claiming  a 
right  to  name  a  commander  in  chief  for  their 
confederate  army.  A  violent  sedition  follow^ 
ed,  and  the  consequence  was  a  bloody  en- 
gagement, in  which  the  good  fortune  of  the 
Romao  people  destroyed  two  armies  of  the 
enemy.  Hinc  ex  certamine^  Volsci  Mquine 
imperatorem  covguncto  exercitui  darent^  se* 
ditioy  deinde  atrox  prcdium  ostum.     Ibifor^ 
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iuifia  popuU  Romani  duos  hostium  extrcitus^ 
hand  minus  pernicioso  quant  pertinaci  certa- 
fnine^  confecit.     Livy,  lib.,  ii.  s.  40. 

Section  XXXIV. 

(a)  It  is  difficult  to  fix  the  residence  of 
these  two  nations.  The  commentators  seem 
disposed  to  assign  them  the  country  near  the' 
head  of  the  river  Lippe;  and  thence  it  is 
thought  that  they  removed  to  the  lands  eva- 
cuated by  the  Angrivarians  and  Chamavians, 
when  they  expelled  the  Bructerian  nation. 
They  seem  to  have  been  the  same  with  those 
whom  Velleius  Paterculus  calls  the  Attuarii : 
see  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  105.  They  were  after- 
wards part  of  the  Francic  league.  The  na- 
tions of  inferior  note,  said  by  Tacfitus  to  havd 
dwelt  in  their  neighbourhood,  are  supposed 
by  Brotier  to  have  been  the  Ansibarii  and  Tu- 
bantes.  The  former  he  thinks  should  rather 
be  called  Amsibarii,  from  their  vicinity  to 
the  river  Amisia. 

(b)  The  Flevus,  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, 

Was   a  great   lake.     Germanicus  entered  it 

through  the  artificial  branch  of  the  Rhine 

made  hy  Dritsus.    Annals,  b.  ii.  s.  8.    It  has 
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\fe^n  sinct  enl^vge^  by  irruption^  of  the  sea» 
aad  is  now  tb^  great  gulf  cdled  Zuyder-Zee. 

■       ■ 

The  Lesser  Frisians  w$re  settled  on  the  aouth:* 
west  side  of  the  bay,  occupying  the  whole  or 
part  of  Holland  ?^nd  Utrecht.  The  Greater 
Frisians  were  on  the  nprth-east  of  the  lake  or 
g^ulf,  in  the  territory  now  called  Groningen, 
extending  themselves  along  the  sea-coast  aa 
^  as  the  river  Amisia  (now  the  Ems).  The 
same  of  the  Frisians  seems  to  be  preserved  in 
that  of  Fexesland,  the  most  northern  of  the 
Uijited  PnSvinces- 

.  (c)  One  o£  the  inundatiqna  which  changed 
the  lajce  into  a  gulf  of  the  sea^happened  so  late 
as  the  year  1530,^  and  swallowed  up  seventy-* 
two  villages}.  Another  happened  in  the  year 
15699  and  overwhelmed  the  coa^t  of  Holland, 
and  laid  all  Friesland  under  water.  In  tha| 
flood  po  less  than  20,000  persons  lost  theii? 
lives.  Where  the  pillars  of  Hercules  stood 
cannot  now  be  known  with  certainty.  The 
extreme  point  of  land,  where  nothing  but  thd* 
open  sea  lay  beyond  it,  was  in  ancient  times 
said  to  be  the  spot  on  which  the  pillars  of  Her- 
<5ule&  were  erected.  Some  of  the  commenta<*» 
tors  contend  that  the  spot  intended  by  Tacitus 
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was  on  the  coast  of  the  Frisians ;  others  will 
have  it  to  he  the  point  of  the  CiMBRiAisr 
Cmersonesus,  now  Jutland. 

(df)  Dnisus  was  the  younger  brother  of 
Tiberius,  and  fkthet  of  Gemianicus.  See  thft 
Genealogical  Table  of  the  Camrs^  voL  ii.  Not 
79*  History  ascribes  to  him  the  most  aibi« 
nble  character^  and  every  Roman  Tirtue. 
Though  educated  at  the  court  of  ^^ugustus^ 
he  was  in  sentiment  a  republican.  He  com** 
manded  in  Germany,  and  carried  his  victori* 
pus  arms  as  hx  as  the  £H>e»  He  imposed  i 
tribute  on  the  Frisians  (see  Annals^  b.  iv.  s. 
'.  7^)9  and,  in  order  to  explore  the  German 
Ocean,  sailed  as  &r  as  the  point  of  Jutland: 
but  ihie  art  of  navigation  being  then  little  un^ 
derstood,he  did  not  venture  to  proofed  faftbejr 
in  that  violent  and  tempestuous  sea. 

(ey  Tacitusy  perhap^'' alluded  to  the  pre^^ 
cept  of  the  philosopher,  who  3aid,  Worship 
Godj  heUeoe  in  him,  but  do  not  presume  io 
iniMStigate  hi$  nature :    Deum  cole,  at-* 

'  QU&    CRrEPE,    SEDNOLI    QtJ^EEB.£.      The 

i  ai^cients,  says  La  Bletterie,  thought  it  pre^ 

aumptuouf  to  enquire  too  far  into  ^  myste^ 
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ries  of  nature ;  and  the  modems  do  not  spare 
the  mysteries  of  religion.    /         • 

Section  XXXV. 

'  (a)  The  territory  of  the  Chaucians  extend- 
ed from  the  Ems  (Amisia)  to  the  Elbe  (Albis), 
and  the  German  Ocean  washed  the  northern 
extremity.  The  nation  was  distinguished  into 
the  Greater  and  the  Lessier,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  Visurgis(the  Weser).  The  for- 
mer dwelt  (as  appears  in  Annals^  b.  ii.  s.  18 
aiid  19)  between  the  Eras  and  the  Weser; 
the  latter  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Weser, 
between  that  river  and  the  Elbe.  Pliny,  in 
his  Natural  History ^  has  represented  the  ma- 
ritime inhabitants  in  lively  colours.  He  says, 
he  himself  had  seen  the  Greater  and  the  Lesser 
Chaucians,  living  in  a  vast  level  country, 
which  is  overflowed  twice  in  the  day  and  night 
by  the  reflux  of  the  tide,  and  leaves  a  perpe- 
tual doubt,  >i^hether  it  is  sea  or  land.  Pliny 
adds,  thatthe  wretched  inhabitants  live  on  the 
ridge  of  hills,  or  in  mud  cottages,  raised  above 
the  high-watermark,  having  no  cattle,  no  milk, 
arid  no  fruits,  of  the  earth.  Fish  is  their  only 
sustenance,  and  they  catch  it  v^ith  lines  niade 
ef  flags  and  sea*weed .     Theirf uel  i^  tii€t  Qom^ 
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mon  mud,  taken  up  with  their  hands,  and 
ciried  rather  by  the  wind  than  the  sun.  With 
fire  made  of  this  kind  of  peat,  they  warm  their 
fooc^  and  their  bodies  almost  frozen.  The 
rain-water,  collected  in  ditches  round  their 
huts,  is  their  only  drink.  Sunt  vera  in  Sep^ 
temfrione  visce  nobis  gentes  Chaucorum^  qui 
Mdjores  Minoresque  appellantur.  Vasto  ihi 
meatUj  his  dierum  noctiumque  singularjim 
intervallisj  effusus  in  immensum  agitur  ocea-* 
nusy  aternam  operiens  rerum  naturce  centra* 
versiamy  d;ubiumque  terra  sit,  an  pars  maris. 
Illic  miser  a  gens  tumulos  obtinet  altos,  aut 
tribunalia  structa  manibus  ad  experimenta 
altissimi  testus  casis  it  a  impositis.  Non  pe-^ 
cudem  his  habere,  non  lade  ali,  ne  cum  feris 
quidem  dimicare  contigit,  omni  procul  abacto 
frutice.  Ulvd  et  palustri  junco  fanes  nec^ 
tunt  ad  pratexenda  piscibus  retia;  captum^ 
que  manibus  latum  ventis  magis  quam  sole 
siccantes;  hac  terrd  cibos  et  rigentia  Septem^ 
tnione  viscera  sua  urunt.  Potus  non  nisi  ex 
imbre  servato  scrobibus  in  vestibulo  domus. 
Pliny,  lib.  xvi.  s.  1.  Pliny  concludes  his  ac- 
count of  the  Chaucians  with  an  observation 
natural  in  the  mouth  of  a  man,  who,  with  the 
rest  of  his  country,  thought  that  Rome,  as  mis- 


tr^s  of  &e  world,  had  a  right  to  giv^  hvfs  to 
the  nations  round  her,  and  that  suhjection  wa^T 
thfi  d4jity  of  harharians.  If^  jbe  says,  tba^ 
wretched  people  were  conquered  by  the  Ro^ 
inan0,  they  would  call  it  slavery,  and  complain 
of  the  yok^  of  bondage.  The  fact  is,  Fortund 
spares  some  nations,  but  her  mercy  is  the  se-r 
merest  punishment.  She  leaves  them  to  their 
misery.  Et  ha  gentesy  si.  vincantw^  hodie  a 
populo  RomanOy  servire  se  dicunt.  Ila  est 
profectd:  multis  Fortuna  parcit  in  p(Bnam* 
PUny,  it  should  seem,  thought  luxury  a  suf* 
ficient  compensation  for'the  loss  of  liberty:  he 
did  not  reflect,  that  to  live  under  the  arbitral 
ry  will  of  man  is  the  worst  lot  of  human  life, 
^i^d  that  independence  can  make  barren  rocks 
Und  bleak  mountains  smite*  Lucan  difi^i'^d 
widely  from  PUny :  Liberty,  he  says,  fled  from 
the  guilt  of  civil  virar  beyond  the  Tigris  anc( 
the  Rhine,  never  to  return,  though  often 
fought  by  the  Ronlans  at  the  risk  of  life. 
Jn  his  emphatic  manner  he  calls  liberty  a 
German  find  a  Scyttuan  blessing. 

—  Fugiens  civile  fiefas,  rejituraqiie  nunquam 
Libertas  ultra  Tigrim  Hhenumque  rec^it, 
Ac,  toties  nobis  jugulo  qucesita,  nelgatur, 
Gerbianum  Scythicumqub  bonum  ! 

lit7CAN,  lib.  vii.  V*  4S£i 
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{h)  The  ChanciahS,  wiA  tihfeir  tot^e  of  jtts- 
ttce  and  moderbtioh,  stiU  detained  their  war- 
like spirit.  To  prevent  their  iticai^ioi^,  the 
A<Mt>aiis  foutid  it  coaT^tiieht  tb  station  garfr- 
ibhB  at  pmper  po9ti).  Lucan  alludes  to  th(M^ 
galiri^dUs;  but  he  giv^s  the  people  a  tmt 
flame,  that  of  GAyci. 

Et  vos  crinigeros  bellis  arcere  Caycos 

Oppositi,  Lib.  i,  V.  46S.  ' 

You  too  towVds  Rome  advance,  ye  warlike  bandy 
That  wont  the  shaggy  Cauci  to.  withstand. 

Roi?^E*s  LtjCAN,  b.  i.  V.  61 1^. 

Sectim  XXXVL 

>(«)  The  territory  ctf  liie  Oheruscais  faegan 
neir  the  WesiBr  (Vifioi^s)^  atid  Bxt^nded  to 
the  Edbe^  tliroogh  ibe  countries  now  called 
limiebottrg,  Brun^^iek,  and  |»art  of  Bfilndei}« 
iH^urg,  AritiiAius,  their  chifefy  ihade  hea9 
against  the  Romans  trith  di^riguisihed  bra^^ 
ve^y  5  and  performed  a,  numl)ar  of  gallant  exi 
pkdts^  a^  related  by  TocituA  ih  the  first  andse- 
ocnd  book  of  the  Ann&ls.  He  was  at  last  cut 
ctf  by  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen,  and 
Ids  cbaradter  ik  giren  in  lively  colours  in  the 
last  secti6ii  of  the  seo^id  boc^«  Varus  and 
his  legions  \mtp  destroyed  by  the  mttiL  atid 
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violent  spirM:  of  Aro^inius,  as  appears  in  the 
speech  ipf  §eg6stes,  Annals,  h.  i..  s.  58.  The 
]cf9g  pea'P^  iniMrbich  the  vigouu  of  this  people 
4i)nk  mto;fik)th.aiid  ind9leiice,  w,as,  perh^i^ 
^Qcc&sioned  by  tliedegith.Qf  Arminius;  or  it 
might  be  from  the  time  when  ^Germanicus 

was  recalled  by  Tiberius,  and  sent  to  com- 

• 

mand  the  legions  in  the  east.  In  the  time  of 
Augustus,  they  occupied  a  large  tract  of  coun- 
try on  the  west  side  of  the'  Wes^r,  as  appears 
in  the  accounts  given  by  Velleius  Paterculus 
of  Prusus,  and  his  wars  in  Germany. 

(b)  This  is  the  only  pfece  in  which  Tacitus 
msik€6  mention  of  the ';Fasi.      Clufv^eflus  and 

■.  '  '  ' 

other^  suppose  rtha^t  the^  were  {the  s^me  as  the 
tocientv  Saxoiis.  j  •  But  ithis  optnion '  do&  not 
seem  to'  be  well  supported. :  Actjordihg :  t4 
Ptolemy,  the;  Saxons  inhabited  the  countiijjr 
qI  Holsteim  at  ike  entr;anqe  ,of  the  Cimbria» 
Ghers©nesu$,'Or  Jutlmid. .  The  name  of  the 
Saxons  coitld  not  be  mentidned  by  Tacitus : . 
i^  wa3  hot  known  till  long  after  his  time»  isbi^he 
reign,  of  Aatojainns'Pius,  x^hen,  in.eoigunctidxi 
with.-the  AisTGi^ES,  they  issued  fiomitteir  hiije^' 
ind  alterjivardsbeGaiae  masters  of  \BritainJ 
Ihs  iEofii  eirier^. ja I ^difiereiift  people.     They 
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bordered  on  tbe  Ch^nxicans  near  the  Elbe ; 
and,  since  we  find,  them  iny  oh  ed  in  one  torn* 
inon  calamity,  they  were,  perhaps^subordinate 
to  that  nation. 

'  Section  XXXVIL 

•  »  -  *  « 

(a)  The  Cimhri  inhabited'  the  peniASula, 
which,  after  their  name,  was  calkd  tlfe  Cim- 
briclCherBonesiis,.and  is  now  Jutland,  includ- 
ing SleswiaandJEIolstein.  laithe  consulship 
of  Camillas  M^tellus  and.  Paporius  Garbo^ 
A.  U.  C.  640,  about  QyQei hundred  and  eleven 
years  before  the  Christiani  sera,  this-ipeople;  in 
conjunction  with  the  Teujtones^  made  an  ir- 
ruption into  Gaul,  and  having  sj^ead  terror 
and  deyastetion  through  the.country,  resolv^ed 
to:  push  their  conquest  into  Italy.     They  sent 

^ideputdtion  to  thasenate,  deniandinganallotr 
istent  of  lands^  and  in  return  promising  fidelity. 
It:apfiears  in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  ky.  that, 
the  seiia^  having  refused^to  enter  intoany  com* 
promise  with,  such  boldinvaders,  die  new  con- 
sul, Marcus  Silanqs,  .marched. against  them. 
The,  Cimbri  stormed  his  intrenchments,  pil- 
laged the  camp,  and  put  almost  the  whole 
army  to  the  sword.  This  victory  was  follow- 
ed by  the  defeat  of  three  more  Roman.  gene« 
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¥als,  who  lost  tibetr  canp^  and  imd  liieir  anniei 
cut  to  piecasf .  FloruB  does  not  hesi  tote  to  ^^y ^ 
that  Rome  was  on  the  brmk  of  d^truetion^ 
)iad  there  not  existed  in  that  age  a  Macius^  to 
redeem  the  Roman  name.  That  officer  had 
triumphed  over  Jngurtha,  and  his  military 
skill  was  e<|iial  to  his  valour«  He  gave  battle 
to  the  Tmitones  at  tfaefoot  of  the  Alps,  near  the 
p3ace  then  called  AquseSextia;  (nowAix  in  Pro-* 
vence)^  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  Livy 
says  (Epitome,  Ixviii.),  that  no  less  than  two 
hundred  thousand  of  the  enemy  were  slain  m 
the  action.  The  whole  nation  perished.  Flo<^ 
roMuidsythatlheir  kingTHEUTOBOCHUs  was 
taken  prisonw;  and,  in  the  triumph  of  Marius^ 
hi.  immense  statae,  tcmering  above  the  hea(» 
of  warlike  trophies,  exhibited  to  thd  Roman 
people  an  astoniidiing  spectacle*  The  Cimbriy 
in  the  mean  time,  passed  over  the  Alps,  and 
made  a  desc^it  into  Italy%  They  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  banks  of  llie  Adige,  and,  having 
crossed  that  river,  in  spite  of  Catulns  Locta-» 
tius,  the  Roman  gewraU  spread  a  -general 
panic  through  the  country.  They  baited  near 
the  Po,  and  sent  to  Marius  a  second  titiie  to 
demand  a  place  for  tl^ir  habitation.  Mariua 
toswered,  that  ^^  their  brethren,  the  TeutoneSi; 
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^V  already  pp^sessed  aoaore  than  tbey  deaired^ 
f  ^  and  fiiat  thej  vroald  not  easily  quit  wluit 
f.^  had  beeti  a^sigtied  jto  tbem/'  Enraged  bj 
4^a^  taUQting  r^lkry,  the  Cimbri  prepai^ed  for 
a  decisive  action^  F!loru^  says^  that  tl^ir  vir 
gour  waa  relaxed  by  the  aoft  climQ  of  Italy^ 
The  ]:^ttle  waa  fought^  according  to  Flpru«^ 
'hK  a  place  called  Raudi^m,  on  the  ea«t  side  of 
the  riv^r  Lessites,  which  runs  from  the  Alpei^ 
Gr^ia^,  and  falls  into  the  Po.  ,  Victory  der 
jclari^d  for  the  Roaums«  If  we  may  believe 
l^ivy 9  Florus,  and  Pli^tarch  in  th^  life  of  Marii% 
aboye  one  hundred  aAd  forty  thousand  of  tbo 
Cimbri  perished  in  the  engagementr  Mentiov 
hae  already  been  n[iade  (s*  viii«  note  a)  ^of  th/^ 
l^^vioifr  of  th^  Cimbrian  wome%  when  they 
3aw  the  viototy  in  the  hands  of  the  Romatif^ 
They  dashed  out  the  brains  of  their  children^ 
and  completed  the  tragedy  by  destroying  them- 
3elv€f9^  In  this  manner  ended  the  expedition 
of  the  Cimbri.  Th^  reader  who  desires  to 
see  the  history  of  that  transaction  more  in  de^ 
tnil>  will  find  it  related  with  accuracy  and  dle^ 
^nce  in  Mons.  Mallef  s  Northern  Antiquities 
voL  i.  p.  22.  The  number  of  the  Cimbri,  ai^d 
their  confederates^  the  Teutones,  said  to  hav^ 
been  destroy^  by  Marius  in  his  two  engage^ 
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intfhts,  wOuld  seem  inci^ediblej  wfere  it  not  iii 
feome  degree  explaitted  by  Florus,  who  says, 
tliat  the  whole  natien  was  driven  by  inunda- 
tions of  the  ^ea  to  s^knew  habitations  in  every 
quMter  of  the  globe.  Cum  terras  eorum  in» 
undassei  oceanus^  novas  sedes  toto  drbe  qtuBr 
rebant.  Florus,  lib.  iii.  cap.^  3.  Plutarch,  in 
the  life  of  Marius^  s^ys,  that  the  number  of 
fighting  men  was  300,000,  besides  as  great  a 
number  of  women  and  children.  Their  na- 
tive country,  after  this  grand  emigration,  con* 

•  •         •  •     . 

tinned  so  depopulated^  that  at  the  end  of  two 
centuries,  when  Tacitus  wrote  this  tract,  it  had 
not  been  able  to  recover  itself.  It  was  long 
after  that  the  Angles  and  Saxons  iissued  from 
&^ir  northern  hive,  as  Sir  William  Temple 
calls  it,  to  establish  their  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ment in  this  island.  ' 

(b)  Oriental  despotism  was  not  able  to 
shake  the  solid  strength  of  the  Roman  republic. 
Parthia  was  divided  by  a  long  tract  of  coun- 
try, and  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The*  bril- 
liant splendour  of  the  Arsacidse  might  glitter 
in  the  eyes  of  courtiers,  whose  ambition  aimed 
at  honours  and  marks  of  distinction,  and  the 
people  were  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  th^ir 
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monarch.  But  glory,  tliough  it  is  the  princi-. 
pie  that  unites  the  subjects  in  support  of  des- 
potism, is  weak  and  powerless,  when  opposed 
to  the  virtue  of  a  republic,  or  the  love  of  free- 
dom  that  pervades  a  fierce  and  savage  nation. 
The  latter  is  a  passion  implanted  by  the  hand 
of  nature ;  the  motives  of  daves  are  all  artifi-. 
cial.  The  Germans  took  up  arms  in  defence  > 
oriiberty ;  the  Parthians  fought  for  the  splen- 
dour of  the  impeiual  diadem,  and,  by  conse*^ 
quence,  riyetted  their  own  chains.  It  is  true 
that  Crassus  and  his  whole  army  were  cut  to 
pieces;  but  the  Parthians  delivered  hostages^ 
to  the  Romans,  and  their  princes  received 
their  sceptre  from  the  hands  of  the  emperor*; 
The  Germansmade.a  fiercer  resistance*  Ther 
Gimbrians '  and  th^  Teuftones  $lled  all  Italy 
with  terror.  From  that  time,'  during  a  spac^^ 
of  more  than  two  centuries  to  the' reign  of 
Trajan,  Rome  and  Germany-  were  oflt^n  at 
yar,  witli  alternate  victory,  and  alternate, 
slaughter.  Arminius  routed  his  countrymen^ 
against  the  Romans,  and  he  is  called  by  Ta-j; 

eitUS  theDELIVEREE  OF  HIS  COUNTRY.    Ci-?» 

vilis,  the  Bata^vian  chieftain,  declared  to  \i\s^' 
people,  that ^yria^  Asia,  and  the  oriental  na^ 
tions^  inured  to  th^  yoke  of  despotism,  migh% 
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continue  to  crouch  in  .bondage ;  b&t  as  to  hifo^ 
delf  and  the  Grauls^  they  were  born  in  freedom* 
By  the  death  of  Yams  skvery  was  diiven  out 
of  Germany*  Those  w^re  the  sentimenfci 
that  inflamed  the  martial  spirit  of  that  advenn 
Iterer.  With  what  heroic  ardour  he  prose* 
cuted  the  war,  Tacitus^bas  related  in  the  fourth 
book  of  his  History.  The  historian,  most 
probably,  foresaw  that  German  liberty  would 
in  the  end  accomplish  the  ruin  of  the  empire ; 
^and  that  foreknowkdge,  perhaps,  extorted 
from  him  the  fervent  prayer  which  ha  oflfers 
«p  (s.  xxxiii.)  for  the  continuance  of  eivil  dis«^ 
«ord  aiiioiig  the  enemiea  of  Rome.  This  tri«^ 
«iiiiph  of  the  Qertmggs  happened  long  aft^ 
die  time  of  TacitusLr  in  ttie  year  of  Itome 
1^9!^  and  of  the  Christiaii  ssra  47^^  CXddacei^ 
«O^M#tcim«i  tb&  weMern  empire,^  and  left  ther 
last  of  the^mperors  to  languish  in  a  castle 
ae^r  Ni^leSr  Before  the  end  of  the  eighth 
<mntury,  Charlemftgne^  king  of  the'  Franks^ 
<sau8ed  one  of  his'  soM  to  be  crowned  king  of 
jhaly  by  Pope  ^riian^  a»dy  by  the  rapid.  pro«^ 
gress'  oi  his  arms,  pm^d  what  Tacitus  ha9 
fiaid,  that  German  liberty  is  more  vigorous^ 
then- eastern  despotism*  See  Charlismagne^ff 
Preikee  to  the  iSialio  Law.  ai  monument  of  an^ 
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tiquitj  wkich^  Brotiec  tmys^  is  seldom  inspect- 
ed erea  by  the  curioHS*  For  that  reason  h^. 
has  gvven  it  at  length  in^  his  notes  on  this  3ec« 
tion  of  Tacitus, 

(c)  The  slaughter  of  Crassus  and  his  army 
is  well,  known :  but  ia  revenge  Pacoms,  son. 
of  Orodes,  the  Parthian  king,  was  put  to  death, 
and  the  kingdom  was  reduced  to  a  lower  con- 
dition than  even  thatofVentidiuS)  who  gained, 
a  complete  victory.  Tacitua  says,  infra  Ven^ 
Hdium  dejectUB  ontTis,  alluding  to  the  meanr- 
ness  of  that  officer's  &s9t  employment:  he  lel^ 
Qut  mules  for  hire,  andi  was  afterwMds  raided 
to  the  consukhip  by  Antony  the  triumi^kr. 
Upon  that  occasion  a^  libel  was  fixed  up  ih  the 
public  places  of  Rome,  stating,  as  a  kind  o£ 
prodigy,  that  the  man  whodiessed  msiles  was 
oaade  a  consul. 

Poi^ntoai  inuBitatUBi  cdnffatiifflr  eat  reeens ; 
Nam  mul^  ^qui.  fricabat^  coum)  faetii9  ostt 

The  victory  obtained  by  this  man:  (see  Flo-^ 
tm^  lib.  iv.  s.  Q.),^^£^hilh^  weakness  of  && 
jParthi^ins.  in  a  ckar  poii^  of  view.  But  th€|]^8& 
9f  1^  f»mj  V^fmuk  co^suk  wkh  tbeir  asmi«»y 
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shows  the  warlike  genitts  of^  the  Gerniaos^ 
Carbo  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  640,  and  was  rout- 
ed  by  the  Cimbrians  with  his  whole  army. 
Livy,  Epitome  Ixiii.  Lucius  Cassius  was  con- 
sul A.  U.  C.  647.  He  himself  was  slain  in 
battle,  and  his  whole  army  passed  under  the 
yoke.  Gaesar,  b.  i.  s.  12.  See  Livy,  Epi- 
tome Ixv. 

(d)  Marcus  Scaurus  Aurelius  gave  battle 
to  the*  Cimbrians,  and  his  army  was  put  to 
flight.   He  himself  was  taken  prisoner.    Being 
summoned  to  a  consultation  held  by  the  ene- 
my, he  advised  them  not  to  think  of  passing 
the  Al^ps,  because  the  Romans  were  invincible. 
For  that  offence  Boiorix,  a  young  man  of 
^reat  ferocity,  killed  him  on  the  spot.    Livy, 
Epit.  Ixvii.     Servihus  Caepio  proconsul,  and 
Cneius  Manlius  consul,  were  both  defeated, 
and  their  camps  were  pillaged  by  the  Cim- 
brians.    Livy,  Epit.  Ixvii.     Florus,^  lib.  iii. 
s.  3.    Velleius  Paterculus,  lib.  ii.  s.  12.    This 
last  defeat  happened  A.  U.  C.  649>  and,  ac- 
cording to  Plutarch,  in  the  life  of  LuciiUus,  the 
anniversary  was  reckoned  among  the  unlucky 
days.  .  In  order^  to  do  justice  to  the  martial 
surdoor  of  the  Germans,  Tacitus  takes  c^re  to» 
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dbMvte  i&at  tlscw  disasters  happened  in  the 
liest  dayk  of  TSboitm^  that  is^  in  th#  time  of  tihe 
npvMte.  '  Qftmque  sinmi  ammlates  txerd- 
^ia¥Ov^iJ»l^avLM.iiQ  ahHide/nmti  He  adds, 
tbBt  Aiigustifij  the  eittperar  liost  Varus  and 
brs  tfarof  kgionsLi  The  calamity  niade  sudi 
asi  inpresiBioii  md  ttse  miad  e^  ^gxntua^  that, 
aa  Suetonius  fdbttaB^  he^  kt  his  hair  and 
heaid  gcow  fev  se^ia!  rattoths,  at  timn 
atfiktng:  hb  headi  skgainat  the  ^fmH,  aad  e^ 
elaamiki^^^  QuinTirrua^  VaieIiisv  &ivb  me 
^  BACK  MY  XB<5^ia^Ra/'  Soatod.  in  Attgiisim 
a.  23.  See  tlie  fine  dtieriptioor  of  Germaav 
dis  and  hk  army  tiUTeraog  the  field  where 
the  boaea  of  their  alaiE^btered  coanirymen 

ky  anbtniid.    Ammki  h.  L  9*  61* 

» 

{§y  Marina,  as  has  been  mentianed,  tri^ 
mnpfaed  otver  the  Tentonea  and  the  CisGibri. 
See  a.  S7,t  h(^  (a)w 

(f)  During  the  troubles  that  followed  tba 
death  of  Nero,  and  the  wars  between  Othoj^ 
VitelUus,  and  Vespasian,  Claudius  CiVilis,  tl^e 
Batonan  cfaie^  took  the  iseld  at  the  head  of 
apcaaledenute  army,  under  a  plausible  pretence 
of  (promoting  the  interest  of  Vespasian^  but,  in 

VOI4.  VII.  z 
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&cty  id  deliver  Ms  eotmiiy  amdtfae  GaukfiriMi 
the  Roman. yokev'  He,  odled  himjselfvthi 
friend  of  Vespasian^,  while  he  stortned  th^  R» 
man.  camp^,  and  obliged  the  legioosito  surrei£^ 
der  to  his  victorious  arms. '  He  drew'  maiij 
^f  the  German  nations  into  a  conspiracy.; 
and  acting  on  every  occaaon  with  consiim* 
xoate  policy,  he  appears  to  have  learned  in  the 
school  of  the  Eomans  the  art:  of  contending 
with  his  ,  inasters;  What  he  attempted  was 
reserved  far  a  later  period,  and  for  the  abilities 
4)£  William  Nassau,  who  freed  the  United 
Provinces  from  the  dominion  of  Spain. .  See 
the  enterprising  spirit  and  the  gallant  exploits 
of  Civilis  in  the  History  of  Tacitus,  book  iv. 
He  was^  at  length  abandoiied  by  the  Ge'r* 
mans,  and,  by  consequence,  reduced  to  the  ne« 
cessity  of  patching  up  a  peace  with  Cereahs, 
the  Roman  general.  An^  imperfect  account 
of  this  transaction  may  be  3een  in  what  re- 
mains of  the  fifth  book  of  the  History,  which 
has  suffered  by  die  injury  of  time. 

SectioTk  XXXVIII. 

(a)  The  territory  occupied  by  the  Suevians 
was  of  vast  extent,  stretching  southward  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Danube,  and  e^tirard  frpn^ 
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the  Elbe  to  the  Vistula,  which  was  the  boun* 
^ry  that  separiited  Germany  from  Sarmatia* 
Seveiral  nations  inhabited  that  vast  tract  of 
country.  They  formed  a  confederation  with 
the  Suevians,  and,  being  so  connected,  were 
called  by  one  general  appellation.  Some  dis- 
tinct states  x:^re  subject  to- the  Suevians,and 
thence  derived  the  name  of  Suevians.  The 
new  league  that  was  afterwards  established 
took  the  title  of  Alamanni:  see  this  Tr^ict, 
8.  29)  note  (c).  The  two  names  have  been 
promiscuously  used  by  historians  to  signify  the 
Suevi  or  the  Alamanni :  and  hence  the  coun- 
try, which,  after  the  destruction  of  the  Wall 
cfrected  by  the  emjfjeror  Probus,  became  the 
theatre  of  war,  was  alternately  called  Alaman- 
nid  and  Suabia. 

(b)  It  should  seem,  from  what  is  here  said, 
that  the  rest  of  the  Germans  let  their  hair  flow 
loosely  &bout  their  head  and  shoulders.  Seneca 
mentions  the  ruddy  hair  of  the  Germans  ga-^ 
thered  into  a  knot ;  but  he  does  not  call  it  a 
general  custom  :  he  only  says  it  was  riot 
deemed  unmanly.  Necxufus  crinis  ei  coac^ 
ins  in  nodum  apud  Gennanos  virum  dedecet. 
Seneca,  Dt  Ird^  lib.  iii.  cap.  26.     Martial,  in 

z  2 
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hi9  ^M  book  (^tugrctm  iii.)  on  thq  pubUo  ^p«iS'» 
tAclefii  ei^bibited  at  Rojoiia,  t$Sk9  of  the  Siconh 
bri  ^)tb  their  hidr  toUectod  into  9^  knot: 

Crinibus  in  Qodum  torU^  ventre  SicambrL 

In  a  p933age  already  citftci^Qp  SiUus  Ita^ 
}ic<}6  (s,  dU  note  aj  that  poet  mentions  th^ 
ruddy  hair  tied  up  into  a  knot.  Mt  ruHlium 
sub  Vfrtioe  nodum* 

Section  XXXIX, 

(a)  The  Semnooes  occupied  both  bwka 
pf  t^e  Vivlrusi  (now  the  Oder),  with  p$krt  of 
Pomevania»  Brand^nbourgi  and  also  pf  Silesia. 
The  late  king  of  Prussia  has  tlxrown  great  light 
on  the  history  of  the  Semnones*  See  Im 
Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenbourg. 

(b)  The  belief  of  a  Supreme  God^  the  go- 
vernor of  the  universe,  has  been  from  the  ear* 
liest  time  common  to  all  nations,  however  rude 
and  barbarous.  It  is  well  known  to  have  beei) 
the  persuasion  of  the  Scythians,  from;  wWa 
the  Germans  derived  tibeir  origin ;  and  it  i^ 
also  kiMwn  that  the  Scythians  oiQ^d  human 
sacrifices*      Accordingly  we  find  thei  Sem* 
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nones  addicted  to  the  seiaie  bftrlmroufe  vm». 
The  old  treatise  of  loelandio  my tbologf  ^  &&^ ' 
titled  the  EDt)A^  shell's  that  the  BoandinatibfiS 
belkrred  in  a  Supreme  Deity^  ^^  the  autbot  of 
^^  every  thing  tliat  exiytA ;  th^  «t<infal,  th^^ 
*^  ancient^  the  living  and  awful  B&iug ;  tha 
ftearcher  into  concealed  thingi^^  the  Bm^g 
thatnfeverohangetb/'  Se€fMaltet^dJ^/i»^f/iter»i 
Jbtliquities^  voh  \/p.  78.  That  the  AiMrri«- 
cans  believed  in  a  Qod  and  a  fkttite  stat^^  ap^ 
pears  in  Charlevoix  and  otfaef  ti'avelki'^.  lliis^ 
concumng  opinion  of  all  mankind  is  dlMefted 
by  Cicero,  who  say s^  thof e  n6^r  iras  a  petf|yl6 
so  rude,  so  savage,  and  so  snnk  in  igMntn^e^ 
as  not  tQ  be  impressed  with  th«  idea  of  a  sUk 
preme  all-ruling  mind.  The  coneeptiotie  of 
men  are,  indeed,  gross  and  ^utmragaitt  i  btt0 
still  all  acknowledge  a  superior  Beings  and  * 
diviiHty  that  stirs  within  thitti.  Nulkl  gen§ 
tarn  feraj  nemo  omnium  tarn  iMtnanky  i»fU0 
minUmnon  imbuerit  Deomm  opkfio*  MulH 
dedih  ptavu  $€ntiunt :  0mn€»  iameti  iise  ti0 
et  naturam  divinam  afbitrantut.  Tmcpl^ 
Quastion.  lib.  u  s.  13. 

Stctian  Xh*  ^^ 

(a)  The  Langobaf ds  are  supp^iiedy  ill  flM 


\ 
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time  of  Augii^tus,  to  have  inhabited  the  coun« 
try  nowcaJledl^unenbourgand  Magdebourg, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Elbe.  Velleius  Patercu- 
lus  says,  they,  were  subdued  by  Tiberius  j  when 
he  comnmnded  in  Germany,  and  that  they 
were'  a  people  that  exceeded  even  German  fe-  ' 
roeity.  Fracti  Langohdrdi ;  gens  etiam 
Qermandf eradiate  ferociar.  Veil.  Pat.  lib. 
ii.  capi  106.  Suetonius  {Life  of  Augustus^ 
5. 21)  says,  they  were  driven  beyond  the  Elbe.> 
It  is  eyident,  however,  that  they  afterwards* 
Recovered  their  strength,  since  we  find  the 
dominion:  of  \the  Langobards  flourishing  in 
Italy*  till  in  the  year.  784  they  were  totally, 
sub^ui^d  by  Charlemagne.  Their  code  of  laws 
is  preserved  by  Lindenbrogius.  Tacitus  has 
9iade  no  mention  of  the  Burgundians,  per-*- 
baps  because  they  were  in  his  time  of  little  of 
BO  consideration ;  though  at  the  end  of  seve* 
rol  centuries  they  were  able  to  made  an  irrup- 
tion into .  Gaul,  where  they  possessed  the 
copntry  which,  after  them,  is  to  this  day 
<;a^}ed  the  province  of  Burgundy.  The  Bur- 
gundian  laws  are  still  extant, 

(fe).  With  regard  to  the  seven  nations  here 
enumerated,  there  are  no  lights  of  history  to 


I 
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g«A,™  at  a  di..a.t  period.  B««i«  sup-- 
pp8es  that  the  Reudignians  dwelt  in*  wJiat  is 
now '  called  Mecklenbourg  add  Lawenbotirg* 
Hhe  Aviones,  be  diinks^  were  situated  in  tf 
portion  of  the  duchy  of  Mecklenbourg,  t;^j 
atWbr  which,  after  their  name,  is  called*  A- v  a 
by  the  inhabitants.  The  Varinians  ix»geini^ 
ratty  thought  to  have  occupied  tlW  eastefiy 
part  of  Meckleaboui^5  where  the  tit^  b6W^ 
ren  stands  at  pii^esent^  The  Eiidb^ltn^,  tllb 
Nuithones  and  Sdardoniiu^,  are  a|itiast4o6t  iti 
f^e  jubts'  ofantiquity.  ^' :  The  Anglei^  i^  bet»- 
teir  Jcnown.  They  ocoiipied ^part  4if  HQlst^n^ 
and  Sleswiok.  1  Ini  i<th^  fifth  ^cei^^iry^  th^ 
joine^i  the  Saxons  inlvtherr  expeditW^  iirfo 
Briton,  and,  byogivi}]|»6^  i^mcM^^Bl^lafil^ 
to  tiie  sou thera  part  of '€heiiBhiidy'^p)fafM*jte^ 
ized  the  glory,  of  thein^iia^ii^   .  vi; j / ^  .  { ii:  •  > 


<•,         I      ,  •  ••••    »  »,       •  r  \^ 


(c)  AsTiacitus  is'he?e  speaking  of  the  adb- 
^'ation  paid  to  a  goddess  by  the  several  national 
i^hose  na\nes  hdve  been  enumerated,  it  is  not 

•  •  • 

probable  riiat,  in  latinizing  a  barbarous  word, 
he  should  give  it  a  iriasCulirie  termination. 
The^  text  says,  Herthum,  id  est^  Terram 
Matrem  colunt:  So,  it  seems,  the  word 
st^nd^  in  all  the  manuscripts ;  and  yet,  ^t  may 


9i4  ,    norm  f>N  tuji 

be]ire0ttniB49tb9ttheftutborwroteHe&T8AMi 

ui  the  AnglcHS%s4m,  m^tJui  ^rtha^  h&4has  iu 

vp}-  i-  pi  93 «    Tb^  .wQffbip  M  Motber  ISaaik 

|}om..,  Wq  read  m  q  L^tin  bisitdi^v  thntiA 
ti^QC  pfitbci  eart^  b^ing  i^h  Mh^it  tWQiWfi 
mifs  wemifa  the  hedt  of  hQiA]ey  Semipiommi 
lb^JB0i»0ii}genef^U  boubd  bitnaelf  b^  a  tow 
to  buiy  ^  jtexn^ile  :t(k^  tb0fgQ4di^ft*  i  Tmmenie 

^iMejii^,  Ksas  luppote^  ti>  :l^\j(ihe  PAT^&jti  of 
clearly  expressednhj/ahncmtita :. 

Postremo  pereunt  imbres,  ubieos  PATBRiETHBR 
J**  l^'W  ^?'W*  T»*a4»  P«Bcipits^YJti  ,       r^ 

tbq^e^  twg  p»rwt3  pi;cduciag  core  9xm^  friHt^ 

Oipi^Uof  ilia  id^ip  P4ilVf^  ^t  tp»4e  ^qia  liquenfc* ,    ^ 
HumoruiQ  guttas  cun^  Matbh  Teivaa  veqepit^ 
Foeta  parit  nitidas  frames,  arbustaque  Ifieta| 
Xk  geavs  humamuQ.  Zib.E2)9I. 
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This  idea  of  a  creatiTe  power  waa  not  confiiH 
ed  to  Greece  and  Rome.  *^  It  was  the  opinion  of 
all  the  Celtic  nations,  and  of  the  ancient  Sy«* 
nans,  that  the  Supreme  Being,  or  cekadalGodt 
had  united  with  the  earth  to  produce  the  infe>* 
rior  deities,  man,  and  all  other  cf)ieatiires« 
Upon  this  was  feonded  that  veheratiod  thej 
had  for  the  earth,  which  they  considered  as  q 
goddeiss.  They  called  her  Mother  Earth, 
and  the  Hertha  of  the  Germans  was  the 
same  as  Frica^  or  Frea^  the  wife  of  Odin, 
mother  of  the  Gk>ds;  she  was  also  knowil  und^ 
the  name  of  Asta6ooi>,  or  the  goddess  o# 
love  }•  a  name  not  very  remote  fram  iht  As^ 
TART£  'of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  imdfer  that  6§ 
Govjii  'Miicb  the 'ancient  Gr^s  gave  to  tiie 
eaith.*-  The  Father  of  the  gods  €iBd  Mo^ 
^HBR  Eae*h  M^re  Cafllfed  by  seme  of  tJie 
Ifeytlwati  littfeoftfc  JtiFrrtm  and  A*rA ;  by  ^ 
t)i]racians,CoTisandBBKi>i8 ;  by  theinhcli^>^ 
tante  of  Greece  and  Italy,  Sat^rk  and  Onu 
Antiquity  i^fuUof  traces  of  this'froi^hip,  whiclbf 
wa»  fortHerly  uqiversalr  The  Scythians  adored 
^  earth  as  a  goddess,  wife  of  the  sv^rem^' 
God^?  die  Turks  cekbirated  her  in  their hyniM, 
and  the  Persiam  offered  saciifices  tc^  her/^ 
jNWMem  Antiquitkd^  vol.  i.  p.  91  and  95. 


sm 
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A  festival  in  honour  of  Mother  Earth  was 
instituted  by  the  Scatidinavians^  and  fixed  at 
the  first  quarter,  of  the  second  moon  of  the 
year.  Mallet  says,  they  sacrificed,  to  the  go4^ 
dess  the  largest  hog  they  could  get.  That  tha 
tame  worship  was  paid  by  the  rude  inhabitants 
of  Italy,  we  have  the  authority,  of  Horace  id 
the  Bristle  to  Augustas:  .^  ,  .  .  i 

'       Tellurem  porco,  Sylvanum  lactie  piaban€. 

, '  (d)Clijiverias pretends^that theislandintendU 
od  by  Tacitus  is  the  isle  of  RugiEN',  wbi<ih  isr 
}fk  the  Baltic  sea,  on  the  coast  of  PomeirRDia. 
He  mentionsa  forest  on  the  island,  in  the  midst 
of  whi^b  wa9  a  vast  lake,  always  Aji  object  <^ 
Mperatition.  Ln  Bletterie  observes,  l^at  Hel- 
moi4MS9  9  writeradf  the  twelfth  century, ,  caU^ 
the  i$|e  of  :RuGSN;jt;h6>6entr^of  paganis^i  t\^^ 

^  ipi^iowfies  eOPyecM'tbe  fl^jdvesV!>M«^ 

.  -■ 

b}(|)ta  church.  But  the  Christian  religion  d\^^ 
OlMl  i0itg  pr^yp^i^.  J£b^  islanders,  relapsingrio.ta 
IjllciM^  ;^^rmer  errors,  banished  the^prieg^ts,  and 
Ob^^uged  the  church  into  a  teuiple  for  their  pa* 
gj^  *\KO]:sbip.  .  ^ud  yet,  aS  Tacitus  plac^  thijSt 
i^^l^nd  ihtbeooeaui  &nd  «^he  afterwards  ntw-' 
tipf;^.  tb§  i^vgians  (see  s.  xliiivX  withdut.a^ciSib'- 
ing'tb^itk^f^  the  same  religious  rites,  it  is  ippre 
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Hkely  to  have  been  the  isle  of  Heii^iobl  and^ 
which  is  not  far  from  tha  mouth  of  the,£Jbe» 
The  Angles  {from  whom  our  English  ances- 
tors derived  their  name)  >ere  seated  on  this 
coast ;  and  Arnkiel  hath  shewn,  in  hii^  Cimbrie 
Antiquities,  that  the  ancient  Germans  held 
thb  island  in  great  veneration.  The  word 
HbilxqeIiANd  signifies  "  Holy  Land/'  See 
Pelloutier,  Histoire  d^sCeltes^  toni.  ii.  chap, 
18,  Other  learned  m^en  pretend  that  the  isle 
in  question  was^  ^ealimd ;  Jbut  it  is,  after  all, 
not  very  certain  or  important.  Northern.  An^ 

tiquities<i  vol  i*  p.  93.  .    > 

»  •  ♦ 

Section  XLL 

{a)  We  are  now,  entering  bn  wbatjua^.-be 
consideifed  as  the  third  pa;rt  of  this  Treatiaid« 
/In  the  first  the  author  ha^  given,  a  striking 
picture  of  the  general  mamersof  db  whc4e 
nation,  considered  iak  apeopleili^viiig  aiodfir.  the 
influenteioff  <^e  samerbugh  nortllami^E^aitnite^ 
From -the.  beginmng,»6  section.  xxTiii;  He  h^ 

traced  the  several  states  from  the  head  Q^atlie 

* 

Rhine,  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons,  along^ 
the  westei*n  side  of  Germany  to  where  it 
branches  off,  and  forms  tba  isle  of  Bcttavta.; 
From  that  place  Tacitus  has  traced  the  3eva-: 


nliiatiqas  to  tbe^Eibe,  ttod  dbs^  the  cMtl 
of  the  Baltic  to  the  Viatuk^  th«  eai^te^9 
boimdarf  of  Germany.  In  this  third  dm« 
dion  of  the  work  he  pursue  the  ooutK  <^ 
the  Danube;  as  long  as  it  divides  Germany^ 
&<mk  the  VindBlici,  from  Noricum^  arul  Pan<« 
Aoiiia.  H^  then  follows  the  eastern  side  of  th0 
codntry^  where  a  chain  0f  mountains,  or,  as  be 
expresses  it^  mutual  iear,  draws  the  line  of 
reparation  from  Dsidia  and  Sarmatia.  In  thh 
geographical  ch^t^  the  first  nation  that  o<icni^s 
is  tW  of  ttf^fiermnndnirians,  who  occupied  tt 
country  of  prodigious  extent,  at  first  between 
the  £lbe,  the  river  Sala,  and  Boiemum  (now 
Bohemia),  which  became  the  territory  of  the 
MftroomAnjii,  when  that  people  expelled  the 
Baians^  and  fixed  theii?  hafaitatioik  in  thecon-^ 
quered'  country.  In  the  time  of  Tacitus  the. 
Hermfandurians  possessed  the  southern  part  of 
Germanyj^  Aod,  being  faithful  to  the  Romansy 
vmtifihag\Ay  iM'wvred^  In  the  reign  of  Marcus^ 
ikireliiis  tbey  entered  into  a  league  with  their  , 
(saiiiiicr^mefi,  aiid  met  widi  a  total  defeat  The 
oolohy  in  the  province  of  Rfaa^tia  (die  country  ' 
of  tiie'Grisolns)^  where  they  enjoyed  a  free  in** 
tet  eoorsie,  was  mostprobably  Augusta  Vi  n-* 
BEiricolitVM  (now  Auftbouiig).  Vindelipa  was 
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a  part  of  Khmtia.  The  liberty  of  passing  mid 
ve^iasdiag  within  the  limits  of  the  empire, 
lithottt  a  guard  to  watc^ljiteir  motioa%  which 
was  grsdited  to  the  HermuodunaDs,  was  a 
great  mark  of  confidence.  The  like  indiilV 
gence  wa9  not  extended  to  other  nations^  as 
vlay  be  aeen  in  the  ccmiplabt  of  the  Germans 
Id  the  Ubians,  then  inhabitants  of  the  Agrtp^ 
fftnian  colony :  The  earthy  they  8ay>  the  light 
of  heaven,  rivers  and  cities  are  barred  against 
us ;  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  men  bofn  to  the  use 
of  arms,  we  are  obliged  to  approach  the  walk 
of  your  city  defenceless,  naked,  in  the  custody 
of  a  guard,  and  even  for  this  a  price  is  exacted. 
Uf,  qwdcmtumtKcfiiusestvirisiid  arma  natiSf 
inerme$9  ac  propi  nudi^  mb  cmtode  et  prtth 
coiremuB.    See  Hist.  h.  iv.  s.  64. 

(j^)  Tacitus  is.supposed  in  this  place  to  be 
guilty  •  of  a  geographical  mistake.  The  source 
of  the  Elbe  is  in  Bohemia,  among  the  moun« 
tains  that  separate  that  country  from  Silesiai. 
Bohemia,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  sec« 
tion,  was,  after  the  expulsion  of  the  Bokma,iiK 
habited  by  the  Mareomanni*  It  should^  boww 
ever,  be  remembered  that  the  Hermundurians 
served  in  the  army  of  Marobodum,  in  Us  ex« 
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peditiop  agabs^t  the  Boians^  and^  peiliap^ 
were  rewarded  with  an  allotment  of  lands  in 
•  that  part  of  Bohemia  where  the  Elbe  take^  its 
rise.  If  so,  Tacitus  had  made  no  mistsdce. 
There  is  a  river,  called  the  Egka,  Which  rises 
inSuabia,  and  tliiisy  itis  supposed  by  some  of 
the  commentators,  Tacitus  confounded  with' 
the  source  of  the  Elbe ;  a  river  more  known 
by  the  victories  of  Drusus  and  Tiberios,  than 
by  any  discoveries  made  by  the  Romans  since 
the  days  of  those  two  commanders^ 

Section  XLIL 

(a)  The  Nariscans  occupied  the  country^ 
between  Bohemia  and  the  Danube,  which  is 
now  part  of  Bavaria, 

(b)  The  Marcomamiians,  before  they  took 
possession  of  Boiemum,  or  Bohemia,  are  said 
to  have  inhabited  the  country  near  the  Da- 
nube, now  called  the  duchy  of  Wirtemburg, 
in  the  north  part  of  the  circleof  Suabia.  They 
derived  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  settled  on  the  borders  of  Germainy,* 
the  word  Marc  signifying  a  frontier  or  boun- 
dary.  The  Quadians  occupied  Moravia  and 
part  of  Austria ;  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  a' 
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bmTe  and  warlike  people,  but,  in  the  vetgn  c^ 
Vaxentinian  and  VAL£Ns,anationof  lit* 
tie  consequence*  See  Amniianus  Marcelli* 
nus,  b.  xxix.  ch.  1 5. 

(c)  Maroboduus  was  king  of  the  Marco<» 
manniand.  For  an  account  of  him,  aiKi  his 
alliance  with  the  Romans  against  Arminius^ 
see  Annals^  h.  ii.  s.  46 :  and  see  Velleius  Pa- 
terculus,  who  says,  that  this  prince,  a  barbarian 
by  his  birth,  not  by  his  talents,  was  able  to 
subdue  the  neighbouring  states,  or  by  conven* 
tions  to  reduce  them  to  subjection*  Mdrohch 
duusy  natione  magi»  quam  ratiahe  barbaruSf 
finitimos  omnes  aut  bello  domuit^  aut  conditior 
nibus  mi  juris  fecit.  Lib.  ii.  s.  108.  H9 
was  attacked  afterwards  by  Catualda  at  the 
bead  of  a  powerful  army,  and  driven  from  his 
throne.  He  fled  for  refuge  into  Italy,  and 
lived  a  state  prisoner  at  Ravenna  during  a 
space  of  twenty  years,  forgetting  all  his  former 
dignity,  and  growing  grey  in  disgrace  and 
misery.  AnnaUy  b.  ii.  s.  63i  With  regard 
to  Tudf  us,  the  other  prince  mentioned  by  Tar» 
citus,  nothing  is  known  at  present. 

{d\  We  are  told  by  Tacitus  that  it  was  the 
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■  {toUey  of  Rome  to  mske  ervea  kings  &»iiMitni^ 
mcnts.  €/i  her  ambitioa.  With,  tins  Ticw«  the 
cdDD^pefOPi  daspo«d  of  sceptms  whenever  aii 
occasion  offered  itself;  and  accardizigly  Ttr 
berius,  to  keep  in  subjection  a  large  body  of 
Genaan  em^rants,  appointed  Vasuaiius  to 
leign  over  tSaem.  AmMb^  K  ii.  a.  6%  Whett 
Ae  GeFman  prince  was  afterwaida  aMmkad 
by  the  H^rmuiidwfiaQaiy  the  emperor  Glaadmt 
declined  to  take  ai^  part  in  the,  war,  ihsnkii^ 
lA  sisfficient  to  poromifle  the  German  kiilig  a 
Mfe  retreat,iftl9ainsfirge&ta  prevailed  agatnat 
hkkn.^  Annasis,  b.  xii«  s»  29*  We  read  itt 
Diov  h.  kvii.  that  the  Lygians,  haraeaad  in 
Myaia  by  the^Soevianay  sent  th^  funfaasaadon 
to  solicit  the  protection  df  Domfticmy  who  uraa 
^willing  to  iavobe  the  ernpii^  ra  a  war,  and 
therefore  sent  a  slender  foorce^  but.  piivaitaijf 
assisted  with  a  sii|^y  of  mbney. 

Sectim  XUIL 

(a)  History  has  not  left  materiaU  fair  an 
aecurate  aceount  of  the  iaur  oations  heie  wax^ 
metated.  The  commentators,  however^  asi^ 
sign  their  territories  in  the  fcdlcwing  maanes: 
The  Marsignians  dwelt  on  the  north-east  of 
Bohemia^  near  the  Viadras  (itow  the  Otfcit), 
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Silesia,  Brandenfoourg,  and  Pomerania  into 
the  Baltic.  The  Gothinians  inhabited  part 
of  Silesia,  and  Hungary.  The  Osians  bor- 
dered on  the  last  people,  and  extended  as  far 

as  the  Danube,     The  Burians  were  settled" 

•  » 

pear  the  Krapaqk  mountains,  and  the  sources 
qf  the  Vistula* 

(b)  Ptolemy  mentioixs  iron-mines  in  or  near 
the  country  of  the  Quadians.  The  Go.thinians 
laboured  in  those  mines,  and  had  therefore, 
says  Tacitus,  more  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  submission.  This  is  well  explained  by 
Ernest,  the  German  editor :  they  had  iron,  and 
did  not  m^ke  use  of  it  to  assert  their  liberty. 
The  answer  of  Solon  to  Croesus,  kingof  Lydia, 
is  well  known:  The  people,  he  said,  who  h^e 
most  iron,  will  be  masters  of  all  your  gold. 
The  Gothinians  did  not  understand  that  plain 

'  r 

and  obvious  truth. 

•  •  • 

(c)  These  are  the  mountains  between  Mo- 
ravia,  Hungary,  Silesia,  and  Bohemia. 

(d)  The  nation  of  the  Lygians  inhabited  ' 
part  of  Silesia,  of  Prussia,  and  Polaijtd  as  fer 

VOL.  VII.  2  A 
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As  th^  baftfes  o^  the  Vistula.  Th^f  Ate  hWtti 
iitfitted  by  Tacitud,  Arthafs,  b.  xii.  s,  2^. 

(6)  Thfe  sitU^ion  of  th6^  Sfereral  fafibftJ 
Cannot  be  stated  \^ith  any  degiree  of  certftiftty. 
fetotier,  and  other  learned  critics,  pkce  thetn 
in  Silesia,  Bratid^ibourg,  and  Poknd,  between 
the  Viadrus  (the  Oder)  and  thfe  Viftttila. 
Some  of  the  commentators  will  have  it,  that 

the  M^6rd  Mesia  was  derived  fr^tti  tfife  people 
ieailed  the  EttsiASS.  The  etyittolrfgy  seetrt* 
to  be  sttained,  and  how  it  is  stip^jorted  doc» 

hot  ttte*it  futthet  eftqtiify. 

/*  -       • 

(/)  It  has  been  observed  (s.  ix.  note  a% 
that  the  Greeks  and  Roiaans  amused  tfeeitt-- 
mhbi  with  a  discovery  of  theit  tfwii  deities  iti 
the  varioirs  objects  of  superstitibtis  tiefteratidtl 
among  the  barbatouis  nations,  whidh  their  arfti* 
feard  overawed  or  ctinqttered.  The  Romans 
worshipped  Castor  and  Pollux,  &s  ttw  stars 
propitious  to  mariners:  Horace  calls  them 
fratres  litteiidBj  tud^a  Mtiix ;  but  it  is  hot 
probable  that  the  NahawaliaiW  ever  Iteatd  o^" 
the  Roman  mythology.  During  a  stomx  they 
"saw  mieteors  and  glitteritig'  lights  ott  thfe  iabils 
snd  tiiasts  of  sBp^    Cohsiderbg  those  «ib- 
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)iy%fti6h§  i6  the  forersntiersiof  an  approacfamg 
dftltn,  they  deifi^  ^s(t  phcndmenoD,  and 
paid  their  addiction  to  it.  Seneea  ha6  die'- 
ifthribed  it  l^ith  ^ka^txf^^ :  in  sUyfttft,  hie  says, 

'  Castor  and  PbU'o*  «hi«e  like  stars  on  the  iailSt 
ot  the  vesse?,  arid  th^  mariners  theh  cohceive 
ffiat  thfev  aftfdroiired  by  thosfe  deities.  I* 
^&gnct  iemptsfate  dppdreftt  quasi  ^ttlibk  veh 
iitsidentes :  adjtt^cfH  ife  trim  peHdittmtes  e**- 
istlfHant  FdMucis  et  CtstbHs  nAfnirte^  Sfen,- 
Nait&al  Qutkst  Yih;  t.  s.  1.  The  Ndhaftrft^ 
Mitej  x*ha dwelt  fieair  fife  BAltib,  ^pvfere  v^  id- 
qtiaintefS  ^itti  tliis  ignis  fatuu^y  aiifl  feaBM  itf 
ih  tH^r  o\1m  language,  by  the  natilfe  of  Alfi 
6t  A^^  whitJh,  decdi-^fcg  t6  Key^n^r  (s^e  his 
teteic  AntiquHiesy^  is  3ti1!  the  tetih  tthteyft^' 
flkfiioi'th^ffi  nations 'f&f'thfe  genii  of  thdiiicmi*- 
tains.  Taoitus,  it  i§  most  likely,  changed  the 
^h>rtt  t(!y  Axfcis;  bat  tktt  theOre^  a^hld  Ro^ 
Biah^Gastor  and  Po»6x  eftt^red  intb  thg  id^ 
of  rtrdebarbsrlans,  is  a  stlppo:Sftti6h  tobvfA^o^ 
bable.  TTi^  <5erh^ns  wbrsM^ped,  afs  Gaesaff " 
^ays,  tiiosfe  objects  of  feig^rt  by  ii^hichthejr were 

'  bferifeffiftetl;  thfey"  saw  the  opteratidns  off  nattire,' 
ittiSi  tfhotight  thefrii  the  lYriitiediate  effect  df  a 
deity  presiding  in  that  dfeptfrtmehfe.  1%6 
vreiDk*  and  Romatis  did  l!h*  same.     When 
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they  found  among  burbarians  a  god  of  war;  a 
god  of  thunder,  or  a  goddess  of  love,  they 
found  their  own  divinities,  and  made  their  re* 
ligion  univer^L  The  late  Dr.  Musgrave,  in 
his  Dissertation  on  the  Grecian  Mytholog/i 
was  aware  of  this  national  T^nity,  and,  gtccord- 
ingly ,  observes  that  the  Greeks  were  sagaciouii 
Enough  to  find  out  their  own  gods  in  Persia, 
notwithstanding  the  known  contrariety  of  the 
two  religions.  The  Persians,  we  are  told j 
worshipped  Jupiter  under  the  name  of  Oro- 
HASDEs;  Hades  under  the  name  of  Arima« 
Nius;  andVENUsunderthenameofMiTRA. 
It  was  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Romans 
and  the  Gauls.  The  many  peculiar  supersti- 
tions of  the  druidswere  so  totally  foreign  to  all 
that  we  know  of  the  Romans,  as  to  preclude 
every  idea  of  one  nation  having  borrowed^ 
from  the  other.  Yet  Caesar  does  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  Gauls  worshipped  Apollo, 
MarSj  Jupiter,  and  Minert a  ;  meaning, 
as  may  be  supposed,  certain  gods  correspond* 
ingln  their  attributes  to  those  so  denominated 
by  his  countrymen.  The  gods  of  Scandinavia 
were  in  later  times  consubstantiated,  in  like 
manner,  with  the  gods  of  Latium ;  but  no  one 
will  pretend  that  their  Woden,  Thor,  and 
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FRiCA,were  copies  of  Jupiter,  Mercury^ 
and  Venus.  And  yet,  when  the  Goths  came 
to  intermix  with  the  Romans,  they  found  re- 
semblance enotigh  between  their  gods  to 
translate  each  of  those  words  by  the  other, 
and  this  custom  appears  so  universal,  that  we 
have  no  other  way  of  rendering  Wed  ne  s  d  a  y, 
Tfif  UKfsi>AY,and  F&iday,  into  Latin,  but  by 
calling  them  Dibs  Mercurii,  Jovis,  and 
VENERIS'.  See  Musgrave  on  the  Grecian 
^ythblogyy  p.  13 — 15.  Hence  we  may  con* 
cludfe,  that  though  Tacitus  finds  Castor  and 
Pox  LUX  among  a  race  of  savages  bordering 
on  the  Baltic,  it  was,  notwithstanding,  nothing 
more  than  some  of  the  attributes  of  those  my- 
thological deities,  whom  a^gross-and  ignorant 
people  worshipp^  under  the  name  of  Alff, 
or  Alp,  changed  by  the  Ronan  author  into 
the  word  Alcis.  But  it^is  observable,  that 
Tacitus  throws  from  himself  what  is  said  in 
the  text  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  since  he  adds 
expressly,  that  he  follows  the  Roman  interpre- 
tation: interpretatione  Romana  Castorem 
'Pollticemque  memorant.  Whoever  is  desi- 
tous  to  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  German  and 
Scandinavian  gods,  wilUfind  a  full  account  in 
the  Northern  Antiquitiesy  vol.  i.  ch.  6;  aft 


\ 
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^  CfiWl^2tfk  tfifl  otipier  nort|h/ern  nationa  y^qfr 
rived Swudj^yiaaAMop^ftj;;  .and^atoTu^^xp^ 

TTBB,  called  JSTatum  %  the  JR^w^n  y^rit^w; 
^nd  thence,  we  b^ye  lia^dsy , .  Wo^^X, 
Thui^day,  Eridfty,  wd  S^toPday,  fora»^  ji^ 
negukt  sskceoftion,  from.^th^/ deijbifs  e^i9^ 
€aEiuin^rat6d.  la  tbfit  rudie  sy^tejp  of  th^plpgf ^ 
tk»  aatiorml  vanity  of  tbq.(^l(c€^  aii4  ftp|&^9 
jfoiind  Jbipitojt!,  Mar^  M^f  wi^jTy  «lt4  tl^  if^ 

K  ,  '  '•  ' 

-      ■'.     -  *  .  J  .       ■ 

(g)  The  cmlsm  of  peiwting  tho  body  lii^i 
heen  in  general  use  aiQx»ag!aU:  aavage  natioo^ 
for  oEmamenl^  aa't^ell  a«  terxoi?  'm  tl^eday  of 
battlp.  Cassar  aaya,  th^  Bj;i(on3  i^i  s^^et^pl 
paiat  tkemaek^  witk  ^Koad^  wbiqh  gn^;  a 
blue  cast  to  thf  $kin,  and  iiiakes  tH^m  lof^k 
^neadful  ia  battle.  Book  v-  s.  14;  Tb@  elf}er 
Pliny  (b.  xxii.  s.  1.)  motions  th^  sflme  cuatomi 
among  the  Dacians  and  SapQia^tians.  1%  ^ 
almost  superfluous  to  say  that  the  Britons^^h? 
retired  to  the  hilis  of  Caledonia^  vffive  caUed 
PiCTs,  from  the  custom  of  painting  tbeir  bo^ 
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dies  and  their  shields.     For  an  account  of 
the  same  practice  among  the  tribes  of  North 

^mfinm,  mi  Cre««s8,  Hi^9m  Ctimdimsy 

p.  70.    . 

% 

r 

{Ik)  The  QptJiwes  4weJ<;  near  tjie  flao^tji  ^f 
th^  Vi^tiiJft,  in  part  (4  Ppw^er^is^  an4  th§ 
>l(|f(^M^tof  Polfto4,  If  they/firer^  not  ^1» 
«^PQ  :«#.  th0  CkM^,  ^'ho  ffjU  b^  ii^ei)ti^9^ 
hprfeafteir,  tljtey  were  ?nps(t  pvob^y  jin  ^Ht 
a^CP  RT^tb  tW*  fiw<JW  pepl^, 

.   <f)  The  Ii»g:i«W  vere  8ito>at^4  <H>  IN*  JN? 

|;J4p  «fe(or9.  The  town  pf  ftuopNw^pp  i^u^ 
l!hei«le  of  Bugs;  jf  are  subsisting  ^j^piHoriai?  ef 
tbi«  pe#^lQ  .Mi4  tWr  .iHrn^.  TJ^.  J^«»W»f.ia«l 
wm'm ^f^ neigbbp^rboogl  ^f  t}^ M-mm  p» 

i}mf^3»^%  pf  <i§  felttP.  near  the  city  of  ID^i^ijTt 
^m.-  Kiutpry  ha«  reOpf^ed  the  ^pl)i^|s of  ^ 
U:i»<jj,l,  w^p  altfijtwar^s  irtbabitedrjfe^  ti^ii 

ipry  of  ,.tbp  J^«t•-m^1^^aI^^  Bep^te»  ;>Bd  wee? 

i^  feftl;  pf  t]»^  Gerwjms  wb^o,  ««4er  Qppxc  B  p., 

^i^Wwhed  ^i»f^y<j^  i«  lt^.\  but;w^^  fjBr 

ga^d  *P  ^  |ljlg«M»8  $l;em  «J5?  ©o  jy^ts  t9 
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Section  XLI V.  \ 

(a)  The  SuioAes  occupied  Sweden,  and 
"^e  Danish  isles  of  Fumen,  Langland,  Zee* 
land^  &c.  Fronoi  them  and  the  Cimbrians 
issued  forth  the  Norman  race,  who  darried  the 
terror  of  their  arms  through  several  parts  of 
Europe,  and  at  length  took  possession  of  the 
fertile  province  in  France,  which  derived  from 
those  adventurers  the  present  name  of  Nor- 
mandy. TheGoTHS,theVisi^OTHS,andOs- 
TEOGOTHs,  overturned  theRomanempire^and 
took  the  city  of  Rome,  which  had  vainly  pro-, 
inised  itself  an  eternal  duration,  and  boasted 
€^  the  immovable  stone  of  the  capitol:  capitoU 
immobile  mxum.  The  laws  of  the  Visigoths 
are  still  extent,  but  they  have  not  the  simplicity 
of  the  German  laws.  The  Suiones  are  said 
by  Tacitus  to  have  dwelt  in  the  ocean;  ipso 
in  oceano.  ^  Scandinavia  (the  andient  name  of 
Sweden  and  Norway)  was  supposed  to  be 
an  island.  Pliiiy  says,  that  the  Baltic  Sea 
(which  he  calls  Cod  a  nus  Sinus)  is  filled  with 
a  number  of  islands,  of  which  Scandinavia  is 
the  largest ;  but  no  more  than  a  small  portion 
of  it  was  known  to  the  Romans.  Pliny^  Jib. 
iv.  8.  13. 
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(b)  The  naval  force  of  the  Suiones  was  for 
a  long  time  considerable.  Their  descendants 
in  the  eleventh  century  had  the  honour  of 
framing  the  code  of  nautical  laws,  which  were 
published  at  Wisby,  the  capital  city  of  the  isle 
of  Gothland.  The  North  American  tribes 
biiild  their  canoes  in  the  same  form.  The 
^tremities  terminate  in  two  sharp  points ;  so 

»  r 

titiat,  in  order  to  go  backward,  the  canoe-men 
have  only  to  change  offices.  He  who  remains 
behind,  steers  with  his  oar.  All  the  canoes, 
the  smallest  not  excepted,  carry  sail,  and  with 
a  favourable  wind  make  twenty  leagues  a  day. 
Charlevoix,  letter  xii. 

(c)  The  love  of  money  is  here  assigned  as 
the  cause  of  that  state  of  slavery  in  which  the 
Suiones  were  content  to  live.  The  observa- 
tion is  worthy  of  Tacitus,  who  upon  this  occa- 
sion calledto  mind  the  good  old  republic,  and 
fenfew  that  the  great  revolution  that  happened^ 
^  occasioned  by  a  totel  change  of  principl^^, 
that  is,  by  substituting  a  passion  for  riches  in 
the  room  of  ancient  virtue.  As  a  proof  of  the 

^  vast  wealth  of  the  Suiones,  Adaiii  of  Bremen 

(Ecclesiastical  History j  ch.  233)  defscribes  a 

^      temple  built  at  Ubsola  (now  Upsal),  not  far 


£rom  the.  citiea  of  Sictoiu^  aod  Bicc^r  l^e 
tentple,  he  $ay8,  is  richly  wlprned  w'p^  gf>}df^ 
tod  .th^.peqpla  worship  the  ^tatiies  of  tbe^ 
priQcip;^  flp^'  Tjjoa  13  sestted  00  a  cffnaUt 
m1^  WoptiN  on  one  side,  md  F»iC4  on  Urn 
Qth^ft  Stftckbplm,  the  present  capital  of  Sivf?. 
^mi  rosie  out  of  the  ruins  of  tba  two  aoctept  (^h 
tjies  Qf  Sictona  and  Birca.  The  <?f qw}^  am<H)g 
the  3uione3  isr  said  by  the  i^arvad  to  h^v^  he^ 
hereditary,  not  elective ;  and  this  «eero?  tp  h§ 
fairly  inferred  from  an  arbitrary  governmenl:, 
that  knew  no  linutatioois,  no  u^jp^rtain  or  prs? 
carious  rule  of  &i>bn)is$)on. 

Section  XLV. 

.  («).  The  Frozen  OceaUt  whipb  bcginsf^  in 
latitude  81,  can  scarce  be  deemed  navjg^ble^ 
That  this  $ea  was  weant  by  Tacitu9»  is  byjw 
means  certaiu^.  It  is  moro  probable  tlcit  b^ 
bud  in  contemplation  the  nortbei'n  extreq^ijty 
,  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  with  the  ^ulfs  of  Fiij)a»4 
imd  Bothuia,  which  axe  fra:5eii  every  winter* 
and,  consequently,  impracUpabte  tp  v^m^§V!^' 

•  ■ 

(b)  It  i^  well  known  that  in  the  north^ii 
clioii^tes,  the  f^^^9  io  some  la^tude^^  if  »bpvS? 
jthe  horizon  dapn^  the  fourt^nd  tffi^olty  .how^^ 
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in  otbpr*  rtill  loore  to  the  north,  9n  entire 
jfl9i^tl^,;^d  ^t  the  p<4e  fuU  six  ioontlj*,    4?r 

j^oponqiy  vw  BQt  weU  understood  in  the  d^y? 
flf  Tftcit\j?i:  beiu»  th^  ide*  of  ^He  sua  ^mergr 
.  ipg  ottt  pf  the  *e%  ^d  the  horses,  of  tbie  goql 
l)eing  vis^hle^  Tacitiw  has  given  ^  poeticaj 
cjie3^:^ripti9n,  like  that  in  Juneml  (s^t,  ^iv.  v. 

^BQ)f  wbjwh  TO^jpiiow  the  swi  lu?piB§  ip^thp 

Herculean  gulf. 


A     JL    *        > 


,,  ^4  Hia  akpciewtp.  %ougl^  tbst  the  pce^ 
\Ksis,  tlvp.  bdwd^ry  ef  nature,,  and  t^at  jm  land 
p^^^  laeyQi^4  i|*  Thus  Cqrtiij^^  spe?4vin^  of  the 
lifdiai^  Qce^,  says,  th^t  Stature  can  proceed 

9P:  thrthier'   ^^  Ngturamr  ^rndf^mU^gim 

jp«4?f  pro^ed^re,^  Lib.  ix^  §-  ?8.^  He-  after- 
wards talks  *of  Alexander's  entering  that  sep, 
which  Nature  designed  as  the  utniost  limit  of 
the  hfibitabl?  wQj'ld>     LigebU  decurrere.  in 

illud  mare^  quad  rebus,  ftumam  Urtnimvfi'  "O^ 
IVfit  €9$(f  NatvvQ.    hih  lot,.  %t  & 

%         r 

(d)  The  Mst^sfis  inhabited  the  Ui.t^dw 
pf  Prussia,  Sampgitia  and  -Cpurl^nd^  aiid..the 
pajalif  a^  pf  J-riyoji^ia. .  L^.  ;^le.tterie  i?  <)f  Ppi- 
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nion  that  they  were  called  -^styi  from  tlie 
^ord  Est,  because  they  were  situated  on  thfe 
eastern  side  of  Germany,  on  thf  hoirdiers  of 
the  Suevian  Ocean,  or  the  Baltic  Sea.  Theit 
language  bore  an  affinity  to  the  British,  be- 
•  cause  the  people,  lying  contiguous  to  Sarma- 
tia,  retained  the  Scythico-Celtic  dialect,  which 
T^as  for  a  long  time  in  use  among'tiie  Biitons. 

-       .        "  •-  -, 

(d)  Frea,  or  Frica,  was  deemed  to  be 
the  mother  of  the^  gods.  See  Northern  An* 
tiquitieSp  and  s.  xi.  note  (c).  Bro tier  says, 
that  vestiges  of  their  symbolic  representation 
are  still  subsisting  in  Sweden,  where  the  pea- 
sants, in  the  month  of  February  (the  season 
formerly  sacred  toFRE  a),  make  boars  of  paste, 
and  use  them  in  superstitious  ceremonies. 
See  Eccard,  De  Rebus  Frdncia  OrientaU^ 
torn.  i.  p.  409-'    . 

•  •  •  ,  * 

(e)  Pliny  (b.  xxxviii.  s.  3)  agrees  with 
Tacitus  that  amber,  or  sitccinuniy  Was  by  the 
Germans  called  glessum;  a  word  latinised 
from  GLESS,  or  glass.  He  says,  that  it  was 
'found  in  great  quantities  iij  the  islands  of  the 
northern  seas,  and  that  one  of  those  islands, 
remarkably  productive,  was  kllown  by  the 
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name  of  Glesmria.  The  GreekiS  used  theL 
movd  electrum  for  amber,  and  thence  gave  to 
the  places  that  produced  that  substance  the 
name  of  Electrides  ;  but,  confounding  tha 
Veneti  (now  the  Venetians)  with  the  Ve- 
KEDi,  who  dwelt  on  the  borders  of  Sarmatiai 
and  were  the  conveyers  of  amber  into  Italy, 
they  erroneously  supposed  that  the  substance, 
which  they  so  much  admired,  was  gathered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Eridanus,  now  the  Po. 
Adopting  that  mistake,  the  poets  feigned  that 
the  sisters  of  Phaeton  were  converted  into 
poplars,  and  that  their  tears,  distilling  through 
the  pores  of  the  trees,  formed  the  concretion, 
which  served  to  embellish  the  dress  of  the 
Roman  ladies. 

Inde  fluuDt  lachrymse }  sttUataque  sole  rigescunt 
De  ramis  electra  povis,  qufie  lucidus  amnis 
£xcipit,  et  iiuribus  mittit  gestanda  Latinis. 

M£TAMORPH.  lib.  IL  V.  SG4. 

Authors  make  mention  of  other  places,  be* 
sides  the  banks  of  the  Po,  where  amber  is 
gathered;  such  as  the  coast  of  Marseilles,  and 
divers  parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  even  Ame^ 
rica ;  but  Hartman,  who  wrote  the  History  of 
the  Prussian  Amber^  treats  all  those  accounts 
as  £e^bles,  and  denies  amber  to  be  found  mj 
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trfaer^  but  if)  the  Mithdrn  eountHtfS  6{^uf(mi 

-  • 

tifc.  Poland,  Silesia^  Jtitkiid,  Holst^ti,  ah(f 
Detimarkj  bat  most  of  all  in  PiPtisstia,  vrhet^ 
the  amber  gathered  cm  the  coa*t  yiekk  that 
priiice  a  haftdsame  rfevehue.  See  Chailiber»''ii 
Dktimnfjfy  verbo  Amber.  ' 

9 

(f)  Naturalists  are  much  divided  as  to  thei 
birigin  ot  amber ^  and  to  what  clasis  of  bbdieS  it  * 
belorigs^ ;  some  refe*f ing  it  to  th^  tegeteWfej 
ottiers  to  the  mitiei^al,  and  some  even  to  1§M^ 

animal  kingdom.  Iti^  natural  hi^of^;f ,  ^nd  itst 

liiiemieal  analysis,  aflfbkd  something  infevbtii* 
of  each  opinion.  Some  hate  itaagined  it  ^ 
concretion  or  the  tears  of  birds^  or  the  urine  of 
certain  beasts ;  and  others,  a  congekitiori  fol"^*^ 
ed  in  the  Baltic  sea,  or  in  fountains,  wh^e  it 
is  found  swimming  like  pitch.  Oh  the  other 
hand  it  is  supposed  by  many  to  be  a  bitu- 
men trickling  into  the  sea  from  subterraneous 
sources,  and,  when  concreted,  thrown  ai^hore 
by  the  waves.  This  last  opinion  seems  now 
to  be  discarded.  Many  contend,  that  it  is 
produced  in  Prussia  by  miting  with  the  vi- 
triolic saltiS  abounding  in  that  country,  and,  it* 
Atiidity  bein^  fixed,  it  congeab  into  wh^t  we* 
Call  amber.    We  chemists  are  as  much  di- 
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tided  as  the  lAturalists :  sdtoe  of  tbeitt  r^fei^  it 
to  the  class  of  sulphurs  or  bitumens,  Whilfe 
others  contend  that  it  is  of  the  vegetable  kind, 
from  its  resolving  into  the  same  principles  with 
vegetables;  vi^.  water,  spirit^  saltf  and  oil. 
See  Chambers's  BictionAfy .  To  decide  be- 
tween: so  many  contending  parties  is  not  the 
jt^jisin^ss  af  these  annotations ;  but  that  amber 
*  is  iM)t  a. mineral,  or  subterraneous  substanc^p 
may  be  inferred  from  the  spiders,  ants,  and 
bees,  and  other  insects,  which  are  almost  uni- 
versally  fbund;  in  ihe  taranspat'eat  body*  Pope, 
in  his  satirical  slyle,  has  said. 

Pretty,  in  amber  to  observe  the  forms 
Of  hair^,  and  stra\^s,  and  dirt,  and  ^ubs,  aiid  wdflns; 
The  things,  we  tnow,  are  neither  rich  nor  rarfe,' 
Bat  Vtron  jer  hov7  the  devil  they  got  there. 

'  •  •  •      r  .-    . 

•    -  »  ^         ; 

If  the  authority  of  another  poet  may  he,  arfr 
mitted.  Martial  has  removed  the,  wonder.  lie 
tells  us,  m  three  beautiM  epigrams,  itbat  amber 
is  a  distilktioti  ft^m  the  bv^nches  of  tte  pop- 
lar;  that  in  its  fluid  statie  it  catches  various 
inseQts^  and  afterwards,  hardenin  &"  into  a  solid 
substance,  incloses  them  in  a  tomb  that  en- 
iift^^fMf  V%h^^  llie  classical  reader  WiIT, 
fitft^A^j  be  ^etts(»d  to  fidd  l»farti^'»  eleg^i 
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^        • 


verses  inserted  in  this  place.  The  iirst  is  on 
a  bee  inclosed  in  ^nber: 

'     Et  latet,  et  lucet  Phaetontide  condita  gutta, 
Ut  videatur  a^is  nectare  clausa  suo: 
Dignum  tantorum  pretium  tulit  ilia  labonim^ 
Credibile  e3t  tpsam  sk  voluisse  mori. 

Lib.  ir.  epig.  32. 

The  second  describes  a  viper  caught  in  the 
transparent  substance,  where  it  has  ^  nobler 
tomb  than  Cleopatra. 

Flentibus  Heliadum  ramis  dum  v^pera  seipit^ 
Fluxit  in  obstantem  succina  gemma  feram. 

Quae  dum  miratur  pingui  se  rore  teneri, 
Concreto  riguit  vincta  repente  gelu. 

Ne  tibi  regali  placeas,  Cleopatia^  sepulchre, 
Vipera  si  tumulo  nobiliore  jacet* 

Lib.  iv.  epig.  59. 

« 

/ 

The  third  epigran;i  describes  an  ant  entombed 
in  the  same  manner : 

Dom  Fha^tonteft  formica  vagatur  in  umbrft, 
ImpUcuit  tenuem  succina  gutta  feram. 

Sic  modo  que  fuerat  vit&  contempta  manente, 
Funeribus  facta  est  nunc  pretiosa  suis. 

Lib.  vi.  epig,  15. 

Whether  Martial  had  sufEcient  physical  know« 
ledge,  may  stilt  be  matter  of  doubt;  but  a  late 
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Writer  '(Formey,  of  the  Academy  at  Berlin)^ 
who  pursued  his  inquiry  with  unwearied  di- 
ligence^ has  concluded,  not  without  probabi- 
lity,  that'  amber  is  a  fluid  that  oozes  from 
pine  and  poplar  trees:. 

(g)  The  Sifones;  according  to  Brotier  and 
others^  were  the  inhabitants  of  Norway ;  and 
sinoe  they  are  mentioned  as  a  people  included 
in'  the  general  natne  of  the  Suevian  nation^  an 
idea  hiay  be  formed  of  the  vast  extent  of  tha^ 
prodigious  territory,  reaching  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Danube.      The  state  of  slavery^  to 
which  they  submitted,  is  mentioned  in  the  em^ 
phatic  manner  of  Tacitus.  They  degenerated 
from  liberty,  because  they  were  content  to  be 
slaves  in  a  land  of  freedom ;  and  they  were 
sunk  beneath  the  usual  debasement  of  servi^ 
tude,  becai:ise  they  endured  the  galling  yoke 
of  a  female  reign.  Tacitus  makes  that  reflec- 
tion in  the  true  spirit  of  a  Roman  republican^ 
who  knew  that  it  was  the  policy  of  his  coun- 
try, not  to  suffer  the  softer  sex  to  intermeddle 
in  any  department  of  the  state.     The  ladies  at 
Rome  were,  during  their  whole  lives,  subject 
to  the  authority  oftheirfatliers,  their  husbands, 
er  their  brothers.     From  the  expulsion  of  the 

TOL.  VII,  2  b 
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Tarquin  family »  no  tide  alluding  to  thftikiidc 
i?remplo3nnent6f  the  husband,  wastmnexed  to 
the  wife.  There  wete  noteniift  in  the  Latin 
language  to  signify  scMatress^  dktiUress^  or 
even  empress.  When  the  fathens  were  wilifng 
to  lavish  titles  and  dignities  on  livia,  the  mo* 
ther  of  Tibei'ius^  that  politic  prin<^e  restitpa^ed 
their  zeal  by  reminding  them,  ticat  it  wad  a 
stat6  maxim  not  to  be  prodigal  cf  hcmoun  in 
favour  of  women.  Annals^  b»  i.  s*  14.^  Erein* 
shemius,  who,  in  his  supplement  to  Li vy, 
has  given  a  description  of  Germany,  is;Biigiy 
with  Tacitus  for  the  opinion  which  so  pointed^ 
ly  proscribes  a  female  reign.  He  says  (b.  biv* 
s.  31)  that,  in  the  time  of  Tacitus,  Norway 
was  governed  by  a  queen  distinguidbed  by  her 
iftpirit  of  enterprise.  He  adds,  that  fttieie  hiM 
been  a  succession  of  other  lieroii^s,  whose 
wisdom,  magnanimity,  and  warlike  achieve** 
ments,  the  glory  of  the  proudest  mdnarchhas 
not  been  able  to  surpass.  But  FreinshemiuS| 
it  Should  be  remembered,  was  hist^Hographer 
to  Christina,  Ckieen  of  Sweden,  and  his  work 
is  dedicated  to  his  Royal  mistress. 

-SecfwMi  XLVI. 
-  (a)  The  Peucinlan9>  o^ten  known  bjfi  thft 
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imiiie  of  Bastarntans^  and  so  called  by  Pliny, 
^welton  the  eastern  »ide  of  Germany,  and  ex- 
d;ended  as  far  as  the  isl^ind  now  called  Piczina, 
jrhich  is  formed  by  the  branches  of  the  Da- 
4rabe,near  the  Pontic  Sea*  The  territory  of 
tthe  Venedians,  a  contiguous  people^  lay  on 
ithfe  north-^ast;  side  of  Geotiany,  and  stretched 
^ver  along  tract  o£  countiy  as  far .^  .the jS  i  n  n  s 
-Venedic  us,  how. the  gulf  of  Dantjigf  WbaH 
4Sie  German  nations  b^rst  ipto  Italy,  Fmoce, 
and  Spain,  the  Venedians,  who  wene  also  call-^ 
•ed/ WiNEDji,  settled  on  vacant  lands  between 
the  Vistula  and .  the '  £ibe^  and  soon  after 
crossed  the  Danube  to  plant  themselves  in 
jD^matia,  Illy ricum,/ and  Camiola,  near  the 
Koric  Alps.  Their  language  was  the  Sclavo- 
niah,  which  subsists  at  this  day.  The  Fei5f- 
jsriANs  are  described  by  Pliny,  who  calls 
their  country  Eningia,  }mt^  as  Bratier  ob- 
serves, th^  better  reading  seems  to  be  Fenin- 
gia ;  now  Finland,  a  province  of  Sweden. 

{b)  Sarmatia  (as  has  been  mentioned  s.  1, 
note  c)  was  divided  from  Germany  by  the 
Vistula,  and  a  range  of  mountains ;  but  still 
we  find  that,  towards  the  north,  part  of  the 
country  pn  the  east  side  of  that  river  was  sup- 

2  B  2 
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rposed  to  belong  to  Germany,  and  was  called 
G£RMANiA  Transvistulana.  Tacitus^ 
however,  assigns  all  beyond  the  Vistula  to 
Sarmatia.  Modem  geographers,  upon  the 
authority  of  Pliny  and  other  writers,  consider- 
ed the  Peucinians  and  Venedians  as  Gennan 
nations,  and  therefore,  in  their  ^charts,  called 
their  teiritory  by  the  name  of  GermanO"- 
^AftMATiA*  It  is  evident  that,  living  be- 
yond the  Vistula,  they  were  properly  inhabi- 
tants of  Sarmatia,  though  their  language,  their 
modes  of  life,  and  their  apparel,  clearly  de* 
monstrate  a  German  origin^ 

•  (c)  The  Fennians,  or,  in  modern  language, 
the  Fmlanders,  were  settled  in  Scandinavia, 
which  was  reckonied  part  of  Germany.  The 
reader  will  find  in  Warnefrid's  History  (De 
Gestis  Langobard.  lib.  v.)  an  account  of  the 
poverty  and  savage  manners  of  these  people, 
perfectly  coinciding  with  what  we  are  told  by 
Tacitas.  "  The  Scritofinni  (for  so  he  calls 
the  Fenni)  are  surrounded  jvith  snow  in  the 
midst  of  summer ;  and  being  in  point  of  saga- 
city almost  on  a  level  with  the  brute  creation, 
they  live  oathe  raw  flesh  of  wild  animals,  and 
use  the  hides  for  their  clothing.  For  the  pur- 
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po$e  of  Imnting  the  wild  beasts,  they  have  the 
art  of  bending  pieces  of  wood  into  the  shape 
of  a  bow,  and  with  these  they  spring  and  leap 
amidst  the  shows/'  Brotier  sees  in  this  ao 
count  a  resemblance  of  the  snow  shoes,  or  ra» 
qiiets,'  used  by  the  North  American  savages^ 
See  Charlevoix,  let.  xiv. 

ft  •  » 

{d)  Having  nothing,  they  were  secure 
against  the  violence  of  men ;  and  they  had 
no  reason  to  dread  the  vengeance  of  Heaven* 
Seneca  has  a  similar  sentiment.  He  says  in 
commendation  of  poverty.  What  can  be  hap^ 
pier  than  that  state,  which  promises  perpetual 
liberty,  without  an  idea  of  danger  from  mai), 
without  any  thing  to  fear  from  the  wirath.  of 
the  gods  ?  Qmnto  hoc  mqjus  est^  quo  propdU 
titur  perpetua  libertasy  nuUius  nee  hominis 
nee  Dei  timor  ?  Epist.  xvii.  Delivered  by 
their  extreme  poverty  from  all  apprehensions, 
this  rude  and  simple  people  had  no  desires  be- 
yond their  wretched  condition :  like  Abdalo* 
minus  the  gardener,  in  Quintus  Curtius,  they 
bad  nothing,  and  they  wanted  nothing.  jVi- 
hil  habenti^  nihU  defuit. 

The  H^Uusians  and  Oxionians,    who  are 
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the  last  people  mentioned  by  Tacittu,  m 
supposed  by  learned  antiquaries  to  have  beeti 
inhabitants  of  Lapland.  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  them,  ihioi  that  fame  reported  them 
to  be  an  ambiguous  mixture  of  the  human 
countenance  and  the  limbs  of  wild  beasts; 
What  gave  birth  t6  those  anqient  fablei^  was^ 
probably,  the  dress  of  the  natives,  who,  in 
those  regions  of  frost  andsnow^  were  cov^ed 
Widi  the  hides  of  animals,  Uke  the  Samojede;$i 
and  other  savage  nations  near  the  Frozen 
Ocean;  But.  to  amuse  his'  readers  with  a  fa« 
bilious  narrative  was  not  the  design  of  sueh 
an  author  as  Tacitus.  He  was*  not  mtitihg  ^ 
romance.  He  meant  to  give,  upon  the  fulli. 
est  ixifbrmation,  an  authentic  account  of^  a 
l^eoplei  who^  iierce  and .  nhconquerable  lt>ve 
of  liberty  was,  as  he.  says  himself,  more  dati^ 
gerous  to  the,  Romah  ampins  t^aii  all  tbfe 
pomp  and  pride  of  .oriental  mona^cbs^  ri^ 
has  accordingly  left,  in  his  Treatise  of  the 
Germans,  a  faithful  picture  of  scJciet^N  in  its 
wild,,  uncnldvated  state/  His  work,  com^ 
pendions  as  it  is,  may  be  fairly  called  th6 
most  precious  monument  of  antiquity;-     '   ^ 

Some  cuitick  hav«  imagined  that  th^  jgreat 
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auAar  wrote! from  invention,  intending^  by  a 
fictitioQSk  draught  of  savage  jDanners,  to  give  a 
political  satire  on  the  manners  of  the  Romans^ 
}ike  the  Gulliver  of  Swift.  But  in  answer  to 
those  who,  in  this  insto^ncg  as  well  as  many 
otbecs^  l^uve  suspected  the  fidelity  of  the  his^ 
.  toria^n^ot  iBay  be  asked,  how  it  has  happened, 
f&atithe.maaners  here  delineated  are  a  conn'- 
tec^rt  of  the  savage  iCU9toms  of  Canada,  an4 
othaeit  parts  of  America  ?  The  same  causep 
haiw  ^mluoed  the  same  effects  in  both  part^ 
of  tiie'iWQrid:.  it  has  been  the  scope  of  the  forer 
going ^Mtiss  to  point  out  the  siiiiilitude  as  oftefi 
as  i^^coirxed.  The  likeness  is  so  striking,  that 
it  s^i^s  to  confirm  the  account  given  by  Tar 
<utufi,^  and  to  pjx>vel  beyond  a  doubt,  that  he 
^rew^ia  colaurihg  fisom  nature,  not  from  the 
^torefcpoaae  of;  a  lively  imaginatiop.  Theforcp 
of  this  argument  wa$  feh  by  Df.  Robertson; 
.and  bfejhas  accordingly  formed  a  comparison 
betfweea the  ancient  Germans  and  the  savage, 
•tribfej  of  America,  which  the  reader  will  find, 
Hist^jof  C harks  V.  voL  i.  p*  250. 

It  may  be  asked,  in  the  second  place,  how 
it  has  happened  that  the  manners  of  the  an- 
cient Germans  can  be  traced  with  so  much  cer- 
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taioty  in  all  the  countries  of  Europe  ?  The 
answer  is  obvious.  The  descendants  of  those 
people,  when  they  made  their  irruption  into 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  carried  with  them 
the  manners  of  their  country,  and  founded 
laws,  which  sprung  from  the  same  sourcci 
The  codes  still  extant,  such  as  the  Salic,  the 
Ripuarian,  the  Burgundian,  the  Lombard]^ 
and  many  others,  evidently  bespeak  theil* 
German  origin.  -  The  Anglo^xon  governs 
ment  in  this  country  plainly  shows  from  what 
soil  it  sprung.  The  michel-^gcmote,  or*  great 
meeting ;  the  wittena-gemote,  or  meeting  of 
the  wise  men;  the  shires,  the  hundreds,  the 
composition  for  homicide,  and,  above  all,  the 

» 

limited  authority  of  the  king,  as  Tacitus  ex^ 
presses  it,  nee  regibus  infinita  aut  libera  po^ 
testaSy  are  manifest  proofs  of  the  obligation 
the  people  of  l^ngland  are  under  to  their 
German  ancestors  for  that  free  constitution^ 
which  for  so  many  centuries  has  stood  the 
shock  of  civil  wars,  and,  though  often  totter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  destruction,  still  rears  its 
head,  the  pride  of  every  honest  Briton,  and 
the  wonder  of  foreign  nations  : 


$tat^ minim!  moles, 


ruituraque  semper 


MANNERS  OF  THE  GERMANS. 

Sir^WilHain  Blackstone,  who  knew,  how  t6 

be  prdfouQd  with  ease  and  elegance^  has  truly 

said.  If  we  would. investigate  the  elements  of 

the .  English  liiws, .  the  originals  should  be 

traced  to  their  fountains ;  to  the  customsof  |he 

Britons  and  Germans,  as  recorded  by  Csesar 

and  Tacitus ;  to  the  codes  of  the  northern  na* 

tions,  and,  more  especially^  to  those  of  the 

Saxon  princes ;  but  above  all,  to  that  inexhaus- 

* 
tible  reservoir  of  antiquities,  the  Feodal  Law, 

or,  as  Spelman  has  entitled  it,  the  Law  of 
Nations  in  our  Western  Orb.  See  vol.  i.  p* 
^6.^  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by 
Vertot  with  regard  to.  the  constitution  of  the 
French  monarchy,  which  stood,  for  a  length  of 
time,  on  the  foundation  of  civil  liberty,  till  the 
three  estates,  or  general  council  of  the  realm, 
were  merged  in  the  supreme  court  of  justice, 
improperly  called  a  parliament.  Vertot  has 
given  a  compendious  view  of  Tacitus,  and,  by 
a  curious  parallel  between  the  manners  of  the 
Franks  and  those  of  the  ancient  Germans,  has 
clearly  shown  the  origin  of  the  French  con- 
stitution. See  three  dissertations  in  the  Jkfe- 
moirs  of  the  Academy  of  Belles  LettreSy  vol. 
ii.  4to  edit.  Those  pieces  are  a  just  commen- 
tary on  Tacitus ;  and,  if  we  add  the  laws  and 
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This  work  is  supposed  by  the  commenta- 
tors to  have  been  written  before  the  Trea- 
tise on  the  Manners  of  ther  Germans,  itf  the 
third  consulship  of  the  emperor  Nerva,  atid 
the  second  of  Vefginius  Rufus,  in  the  year  of 
Rome  850,  and  of  the  Christian  sera  97-  Bro- 
tier  accedei^  to  this  opinion ;  but  the  reason 
which  he  assigns,  does  not  seem  to  be  Satisfac- 
tory, He  observes  that  Tacitus,  in  the  third 
section,  mentions  the  emperor  Nerva ;  but  as 
he  does  not  call  him  Divus  Nierva,  the  dei- 
Sied  Nerval,  the  learned  commentator  infers 
tbat  NerVa  was  still  living.  This  reasoning 
might  have  some  weight,  if  we  did  not  read, 
in  section  xliv,  that  it  was  the  ardent  wish  of 
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Agricola,  that  he  might  live  to  behold  Trajan 
in  the  imperial  seat.  If  Nerva  was  then  alive, 
the  wish  to^  see  another  in  his  room  would 
have  been  an  awkward  compliment  to  the 
reigning  prince.  It  is,  perhaps,  for  this  reason 
that  Lipsius  thinks  this  very  elegant  tract  was 
written  at  the  same  time  with  the  Manners  of 
the  Germanss,  in  the  beginning  of  the  emperor 
Trajan.  The  quejstion  is  not  very  material,^ 
since  conjecture  alone  must  decide  it.  The 
piece  itself  is  adnyitted  to  be  a  masterpiece  in 
the  kind.  Tacitus  was  son-in-law  to  Agricola ; 
and  while  filial  piety  breathes  through  biswork, 
he  never  departs  fijom  the  integrity  of  his  own 
character.  He  has  left  an  historical  monu- 
cuspt  highly  .interesting  to  every  Briton,  who 
wishes  to  know  the  manners  of  his  ancestors, 
and  the  spirit  of  liberty  that  from  the  earliest 
time  distinguished  the  natives  of  Britain. 
Agricola,  as  Hume  observes,  was  the  gene- 
ral, who  finally  established  the  dominion  of 
•*  the  Romans  in  this  island.  He  jgoverned 
"  it  in  the  reigns  of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and 
^^  Domitian.  He  carried  his  victorious  armf 
**.  northward ;  defeated  the  Britons  in  every 
"  encounter,  pierced  into  the  forests  and  the 
^^  mountains  of  Caledonia,  reduce^  every  state 
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^^  t6  Objection  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
•*  island,  and  chased  befpre  him  all  the  men  of 
^  fiercer  and  more  intractable  spirits^  who 
^'  deemed  war  and  death  itself  less  intolerablj^ 
•Vthan  servitude  under  the  victors,  He  der^ 
<<  feated  them  in  a  decisive  action,  which  thej 
^^  fought  under  Galgacus  j  and  having  fixed 
**  a  chain  of  gjarrisons  betweep  the  friths  of 
^^  Clyde  and  Forth,  he  cut  off  the  ruder  ^nd 
^^  more  barren  parts  of  theisland9jeuid  secured 
the  Roman  province  from  the  incufsions  of 
the  barbarous  inhabitants.  During  these 
military  enterprises,  he  neglected  not  the 
arts  of  peace.  He  introduced  laws  and  civi- 
lity among  the  Britons;  taught  them  tode«* 
^^  she. and  raise  all  the  convenienx^ies  of  life ; 
^'  reconciled  them  to  tlie  Roman  language 
^\  and  manners ;  instructed  them  in  letters  and 
'^  wience ;  apd  employed  every  expedient  to 
render  thosechains,  whichhehadforged,bo& 
easy  and  agreeable  to  them/'  Hume^s  Hhth 
vol.  i«  p.  9*  In  this  passage  Mr.  Hume  has 
given  a  summary  of  the  Life  of  Agricola.  It 
is  extended  by  Tacitus  in  a  style  more  open 
than  the  didactic  form  of  the  Essay  on  the 
German  Manners  required,  but  still  with  the 
precision,  both  in  sentiment  and  diction,  pe- 
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culiar  to  the  author.  In  rich  but  subdued 
colours  he  gives  a  sinking  picture  of  Agricok^ 
leaving  to  posterity  a  portionof  history,  which 
it  would  be  in  vain  to  seek  in  the  dry  gazette 
style  of  Suetonius,  or  in  the  page  of  any 
writer  of  that  period. 

Section  1.  ' 

'  {a)  Injustice  to  living  merit  proceeds  from 
a  variety  of  causes ;  from  inattention,  igno« 
ranee,  or  en^y*  We  praise  the  past,  and  ne- 
glect the  present.  Fe/era  extollimus,  recentium 
incuriosi^  says  Tacitus,  Annals^  h.  ii.  s.  88. 
-Velleius  Paterculus  makes  the  same  renmrk, 
-ahd  adds  the  reason.  We  envy  tiie .  living, 
and  venerate  departed  merit ;  by  the  former 
we  think  ourselves  overwhelmed ;  we  edify 
by  the  latter.  Prasentia  invidiam  praterita 
JLralim.  pr<»e,uim«r;  et  hi.  L  obrm, 
ilUsinstrui  credirnus.  Lib.  ii.  s.  9^.  Before 
either  Tacitus  or  Paterculus,  Horace  had  ex*- 
pressed  the  same  sentiment : 

Virtutem  incolume^i  odimus, 
Sublatam  ex  oculis  qUserimus  invidi. 

Lib.  iii.  ode  24; 

*  Though  living  virtue  we  despise  5 
- .       '  When  dead,  we  praise  it  to  the  skies* 
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(b)  Cornelius  NiepQs  tells  us  that  Chabriai^, 
the  Athenian  general,  when  recalled  by  the 
violence  of  the  people,  did  not  choose  to  stay 
long  in  the  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens,  because 
envy,,  the  cbmmon  vice  of  ^\l  free  and  great 
cities,  would  be  sure  to  behold  rising  merit 
with  a  malignant  eye.  Estenim  hoc  commune 
vitium  in.  magnh  liherisque  civitatibusy  ut  inn 
vidia  gloria  comes  sit^  et  libenter  de  his  detrd^ 
hant^  quos  eminere  videant  altiuSk  Corn.  Nep. 
in  Chabridi  s.  3. 

*  • 

(c)  Cicero  has  left  a  beautiful  epistle  to 
his  friend  Lucceius^  earnestly  urging  him  to 
interweave  with  his  history  of  Roman  affairs  a 
full^  account  of  Cicero's  consulship,  and  the 
various  turns  of  fortune  which  he  met  with  in 
consequence  of  a  firm  and  upright  administra- 
tion. This  request,  he  says,  an  awkward 
bashfulness  deterred  him  from  making  in  per- 
son: but,  separated  as  they  then  were,  he 
could  speak  with  confidence;  for  aletterdoes 
not;  blush.  Corcrni  me  tecupt  eadem  h^eq  agere 
sap^  conantem  determit  pudor  qmdam  pani 
st^usticus ;  qua  nunc  e/^prormm  abse^ns  at^ 
dacius :  epistola  enim, .  non  ert^scii*  He 
proceeds  to  acknowledge  hi^  apxbition  to  live 
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In  history ;  he  avows  his  hopes  of  obtaining 
from  the  reniembrance  of  after-ages  a  glorious 
immortality,  and  even  the  pleasure  of  enjoying 
his  posthumous  fame  in  his  awn  lifetime.  If 
his  friend  should  not  comply  with  his  wishiBS, 
he  threatens  to  undertake  the  work  himself^ 
after  the  example  of  many  illustrious  men, 
who  have,  writteti  their  own  history.  He  is, 
however,  aware  that  such  a  performance  may 
be  liable  to  many  objections.  When  a  praise- 
worthy action  occurs,  the  author  must  speak 
of  himself  with  reserve  and  modesty;  and, 
where  there  happens  to  be  room  for  censure, 
he  may  glide  over  the  passage,  or  varnish  it 
with  art,  or  pass  it  by  in  silence.  F6r  this 
ireason,  the  life  of  an  eminent  citizen,  written 
nby  himself,  is  not  entitled  to  much  credit,  and, 
by  consequence,  the  practice  is  fallen  into  dis- 
repute. No  man,  the  critics  observe,  should 
be  the  trumpeter  of  his  own  fame.  The  very 
public  criers,  who  declared  the  victors  in  the 
gymnastic  games,  are  more  modest:  they 
crown  the  conquerors,  and  proclaim  their 
names  with  atr  ttodible"  voice ;  but  when,  in 
"therr'turh,  they  have  gained  a  victory,  they 
call  other  crters  to  their  at^sistancei  thitt  they 
themselves  may  riot  be  the  publishers  of  their 
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own  fyme.  Quod  d  <r  fe  no^  ixfipt^tfo^  hoc  e^^  d 
qtM  res  /f  mpedi^riti  cogtir  fortf^^e  faeprc^ 
qwd  noTmtUi  sape^ej^ehmdy^nt}  scribam  ipsf 
jie  vie,  mfiUotuta.  tamen.ejsfimnlo^  et  clararum 
/oirorum*  Sedp  qmd  te  nrnfugity  ^c  sunt  i^ 
hoc  gen^e  vitia;  et  vtrccy^ndiua  ipsi  de  ses^ 
ficribafi,t  nece^e csfy  d  ^uid,tst  lau^andum ;  cf 
pratereanjtj  d  quid  forte  rcfrehende^dum  e^. 
Accedit  etiam  ut  fnji:^4^dtJidfi$rminorflucforir^ 
ias;  multi  denique  reprehendanty  ^t  dicant  ve^ 
rectmdiores  e^e  .pracones  ^bidoru/n  gynf/mc(h 
Twn^  quij  cum  aeteris  coronas  impo^rji;nt  vic^ 
iorihrn^x^^umque  mmina  m<lg1^dpocJeprc^^n'- 
fi&rmt,  cuv^  ipd  ante  iudorMm  mssionem  ca- 
rron4  ^onentur^  alium  pr^econem  a^hibeant^  ne 
jwA  voqe  ipsi  se  victores  .efse  pradicent.  Ci- 
.C£RO  AD  Familjar£^9  lib.  v.  epist.  jlSI. 

.plftce,  as  having  inrntten  m6m6irs  of  their  own 
lives^  were  men  of  Bupc^iipr^efniaence^  distiq- 
«g^i6be^.^s,Y{eUrbytbjEiiir  virtues  as  their  abili- 
.ties.  li^tiUus  was  consul  A.  U.  C.  649,  be- 
fore the  Christian  a^ra  105«  He  had  served  in 
.the  wars  in  Numidia;  and  in  the  yes^r  of 
Home .  657)  when  Mucius  Sc^^ola  ,was  ap- 
pointed prpcQnsular  governor  of  Asia  ]M[mor, 
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he  was  chosen  by  that  virtUQUs  citizen  in  the 
rank  of  lieutenant  governor.  In  the  course  of 
their  administration,  they  acquired  the  love  and 
admiration  of  the  province,  by  a  constant  ex- 
ercise of  those  virtues,  which  had  been  the 
p^ctiea,  ie  n>ay  be  said  ihe  fe,hio„,  .f  a., 
citizens  of  Rome,  but  in  that  period  began*  to 
decline,  yet  not  so  rapidly  as  to  give  to  distin* 
guished  merit  the  nalne  of  singularity.     The 

'administration  of  Scae vola  was  pronounced  by 
the  senate  a  model  for  the  conduct  of  all  future 
governors.  He  had  completed  a  thorough 
reform  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  revenues 
of  the  province,  and  thereby  gave  umbrage  to 
the  Roman  knights,  who  were  at  that  time 
the  managers  of  all  the  tributes  and  imposts 
paid  by  foreign  nations.  From  the  same  or- 
der of  men  commissioners  were  chosen  to  hear 
and  determine  all  complaints  for  peculation. 

*  A  charge  of  that  kind  could  not  with  any  co- 
lour be  brought  against  so  revered  a  character 

*aT5  that  of  Mucins  Scaevola ;  but  the  men,  who 

« 

'had  been  used  to  profit  by  extortion  and  rapine, 
were  determined  to  wreak  their  malice  on 
Rutilius,  who  had  co-operated  with  the  pro- 
consul in  all  his  wisest  regulations.  They  re- 
sented the  good  he  had  done  to  others  as  ap 
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injury  to  themselves.  An  accusation  was 
framed;  and  witnesses  were  suborned.  -  The. 
cause  was  heard  by  the  Romian  knights ;  and. 
no  wonder  that  before  such  a  tribunal  innor 
cence  fell  a  sacrifice.  In  the  number  of  com- 
missioners who  sat  in  judgement,  there  was  a, 
Roman  knight,  of  the  namfe  of  Apicius,  at  that 
time  a  famous  epicure,  supposed  to  be  of  tbe^ 
same  family  with  the  second  of  the  name,  wha 
distinguished  himself  by  his  gluttony  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius^  To  avoid  a  sentence  of 
condemnation,  Rutilius  went  into  voluntary. 
^xile.  This  did  not  appease  the  resentment 
pf  the  commissioners.  They  proceieded  to 
judgement,,  and  imposed  a  fine  that  greq*ly 
exceeded  the  whole  fortune  of  their  devoted 
victim.  Rutilius  withdrew  to  the  very  pro^ 
vipce  which  he  was, said  to  have  plundered, 
and  there  lived  in  the  highest  credit,  respected 
by  all  ranks  of  men,  and  honoured  by  the 
princes  in  alliance  with  Rome.  The  remaj[n- 
der  of  his  life  was  a  triumph  over  his  enemies^* 
Sylla  granted  him  liberty  to  return  to  Rome,  * 
but  he  refused  to  accept  that  act  of  grace.  ,At 
the  breaking  put  of  the  civil  wars,  his  friends 
suggeste4  to  him  that,  in  the  convulsions  of  the 
state,  it  was  probable  that  the  various  exiles 
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^  wotild  hk  restored  to  their  couhtrjr.     "  No/^ 

siaid  RutilitiSj  ^^  I  will  never  return:  I  had  ra-^, 

f  ... 

**  thet  leave  ihy  country  to  blitsh  for  the  in* 
**  justice  ^hich  I  have  suffered,  than  be  an 
**  ey6-t<ritness  of 'the  horrors  of  war^  arid  the 
^*  iriiSeiies  bf  a  distralcted  peorple/'  During 
his  exile  he  revised  and  published  the  speecheai 
^hich  he  h^A  made  on  different  occasions  at 
Kbifte.  He  also  \*^fote  the  history  of  the  Nu- 
inahtiail  wars,  and  the  ttiemoirs  bf  his  own  life, 
to  whieh  Tacitus  has  alluded,  Velleiiis  Pa- 
tfel-ctilUs  dalls  Rutilius  the  best  rtian,  not  only 
df  hiA  own  time,  but  of  any  ?ige.  He  exerted 
hiinfeielf,  says  the  same  historian,  iii  opposition^ 

to  Tiberius  ferracchus,  to  support  the  cause  of 

'    k  .         ' 

the' senate :  ahd  yet  that  very  body  became 
his  (^pfeh  ^nemids.  He  was  prosecuted  for  il* 
tegkl  ekactioiis  iii  the  prbvihce  of  Asia,  and 
<ioiidemiifed,  to  the  great  grief  of  the  city  of 
llohife/  t^uippe  tain  pottstctteltn  nacti  eqtiites 
Gracdhanisiegibus^  cum  in  multo's  clnmsimo$i 
tUque  ifikScentimmos  viros  scevisserit^  turn 
Publium  Rutiliufh^  Dirum  nOH  saouli  mi,  sid 
dfnnis  ^vi  aptimurn^  interrogatum  lege  repe^ 
tundarttm^  maxirhb  ciim  gemitu  civitatis^  dam-- 
haver Ani.  tti  Us  ipsi^y  qud  pro  senatu  molie-^ 
hdtUr^  ieffCifufn  hoMit  a:dirersarium.     See 
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Veil  Paterc.  lib.  ii.  s.  13*  Cicero,  De  Claris 
Orat.  B.  115. 

ft 

iBmilius  Scaurus  is  another  instance  of  that 
conscious  integrity  with  which  an  upright 
citizen  could  venture  to  talk  of  himself.  He 
was  consul  A.  LT.  C.  6399  before  the  Christian 
9era  85.  He  was  descended  from  a  patrician 
&mily;  but,  having  but  a  moderate  fortune, 
he  owed  his  elevation  to  his  talents.  He  bore 
for  many  years  the  honourable  title  of  pri  nce 
0FTH£SENATE;a  title  which  added  nothing 
to  his  power,  but  gave  him  great  weight  and 
authority,  implying  superior  merit,  and  pre- 
eminence  in  virtue.  Cicero  says  of  hirn  and 
Rutilius,  that,  though  exercised  in  the  practice 
of  the  forum,  neither  of  them  could  be  ranked 
in  the  first  class  of  orators.  They  were  not 
deficient  in  abilities,  but  eloquence  was  not 
their  talent.  Neuter  summi  oratoris  habuit 
laudemy  et  uterque  in  multis  causis  versatus 
erat.  Quamquam  Us  quidem  non  omnino  in^ 
genium^  sed  oratoTium  ingenium  defuit.  Of 
Scaurus  in  particular,  Cicero  adds,  that  in.his 
speeches  there  was  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman, 
and  the  commanding  gravity  of  a  virtuous 
citizen;  the  more  persuasive,  as  he  delivered 
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himself  with  the  air  df  ^  man,  who  was  giving 
his  testimony,  not  with  the  art  of  an  adh^ocate 
pleading  a  cause.  His  mode  of  oratory  was 
not  calculated  for  the  meridian  of  the  fortim, 
but  in  debate  was  wondierfuUy  graceful  in  a 
man  who  was  prince  of  the  senate*  He  spoke 
with  prudence,  and  his  character  gave  him 
weight  and'  authority.  In  Scatm  orationey 
sapientis  hominis  et  recti  gravitas  summaj  et 
naturalis  qu/^am  inerat  aucioritaSj  nen  ut 
causum^  sed  ut  testimonium  dicer  e  put  ares. 
Hoc  dicendi  genus^  ad  pairocinia  mediocriter 
aptum  videbatur :  ad  senatoridm  vero  senten-* 
tiam,  ciijus  erat  ille  princeps,  vel  maxi^ 
m^;  'signijlcahat  enim  non  prudentiam  soliimi 
sed,  quod  maximi  rem  continebatj  Jidem. 
De  Claris  Or  at  J  "s.  Ill  and  119.  The  cha* 
racter  of  Scaiirus  drawn  by  Sallust,  gives  a 
different  idea  of  that  eminent  citizen.  Ac-^ 
cording  to  the  historian,  he  preserved  the 
exterior  decencies,  the  surface  of  virtue,  dis- 
guising his  passions,  and  artfully  concealing 
his  vices ;  by  his  birth  illustrious,  enterpris- 
ing, factious,  fond  of  power,  of  riches,  and 
the  honours  of  the  state.  Mmilius  Scau^ 
rus,  homo  nobilis,  impiger^  factiosus^  avidus 
potentia^  honoris^  divitiarum ;  caterum  vitia 
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suacallid^  occultans.  Bell.  Jugurth.  Delpb. 
edit.  p.  73.  Bat  the  veracity  of  Sallust 
is  sometimes  problematical.  His  own  morals 
l¥ere  not  the  best.  He  was  spiteful  to  Ci- 
cero i  he  preferred  Cassar  to  Cato,  and  was 
not  always  listed  on  the  side  of  virtue.  The 
testimony  of  two  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Ta- 
citus may  fairly  be  allowed  to  preponderate 
against  a  writer  whose  integrity  is  by  no 
means  established.  Valerius  Maximus  relates 
a  fact  that  jdoes  honour  to  the  memory  of 
Scaurus:  being  accused  by  one  Varius  of 
having  received  a  bribe  from  Mithridates  to 
betray  the  interest  of  the  commonwealth,  he 
said  in  his  defence ;  ^^  I  appeal  to  the  citizens 
of  Rome,  a  great  majority  of  whom  could  liot 
be  witnesses  of  the  conduct  I  pursued,  and  the 
honours  I  acquired ;  and  I  will  dare  shortly 
to  state  my  case :  Varius,  a  native  of  Spain, 
charges  ^milius  Scaurus  with  venality,  and 
«y.rf,atfora«,yalWbehe»a,.t™i»rto 
-his  country:  iEmilius  Scaurus  denies  the 
charge,  and  declares  aloud  that  such  a  crime  is 
foreign  to  his  heart.  Which  of  us  deserves  to 
be  believed  ?''  The  magnanimity  of  the  answer 
excited  the  general  admiration;  shouts  and 
acclamations  followed,  and  to  appease  the 
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people^  the  prosecutor  de»$tted  froni  bis  wiU 
attempt.  Qui  cum  pr0  rosfris  accumrctur^ 
qudd  a  rege  Mithridate  ob  rempublk&m  pra^ 
dmdam  pecuniam  accepisset,  comam  suam  itm 
§git :  Avdeho  vosy  quorum  major  pws  hon(h 
ribvs  et  actk  meis  interesse  nan  potuify  inter- 
ragare :  Vurius*  Smrxmemis  ^milium  Scan-- 
rum  regid  mercede  corruptum  imperium  po^ 
puii  Ramani  prodidisse  ait :  Mmiliu$  Scaurus 
huic  $e  qffinemj^sse  culpa  negat.  Utri  ere* 
diti$  ?  Cyjm  diCiti  admiratione  populm  com- 
motm  Varium  ah  iUA  dementissimA  actioue 
pertinaci  clamare  depulit.  Val.  Max.  Z)e  Fi^ 
dticid  suiy  lib.  iii,  cap.  7*  Scaurus  had  a  son^ 
nvbo  diBgenerat^  to  such  a  <iegree  of  profligacy 
frpm  his  fathefy  that  Fliny  the  elder  is  in  doubty 
wbicbwas  the  greatest  evil,  the  proscription^ 
of  Sy]la»  or  the  isedileabip  of  Marcus  Scaurqs. 
Ctfjus  nesciQ  an  a^diiitas  maxim^  prostraverif 
mwe9  civiksy  majusque  sit  Sylhe  malum  tanta 
privigni  potentia  qtmmproscripfio  tot  mUlium* 
Pltny,  lib.  xxxvi.  $•  24.  In  the  passage  al- 
ready cited  from  Cicero  De  Qlakis  Orato- 
KiBUSy  we  are  told  that  there  was  still  extant 
ti  collection  of  orations  by  i^milius  Scaurus, 
and  his  own  life  in  three  books,  addressed  t6 
\m  £riend  Lucius  Fufidius ;  a  work  of  value, 
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which  nobody  read,  while  the  Cyropeedia,  at 
Ifastitution  of  Cyrus,  was  in  every  body's 
hands :  a  work,  it  must  be  allowed,  of  great 
merit,  but,  excellent  as  it  is,  neither  sa  interest* 
ing^to  the  Romans,  nor  superior  to  the  Me^ 
moirs  6f  Scaurus.  Htiius  et  oratianes  sunt^ 
et  tres  ad  Lucium  Fufidmm  libri  scripti  de 
vitd  ipsins  acid,  sam  utiles^  quos  nemo  legiL 
At  Cyri  titam  et  disciplinam  legunt^  pracia^ 
ram  illam  quidem^  sed  neque  tarn  rebus  noitrh 
aptam^  nee  tamen  Scauri  laudihu^  anteponen^ 
dam.    De  Claris  Orat.  s.  112* 

(e)  It  has-been  already  mentioned,  that 
Agricola  commanded  in  Britain  in  the  time 
of  Vespasian,  Titus,  and  Domitiatt*  Tfcb 
reign  of  the  last  is  the  evil  period  intended  by 
Tacitus :  see  a  description  of  it,  Hist.h^  i.  s,  2. 

Section  IL 

(a)  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  tribune  of  the 
people  A.  U.  C.  819.  A.  D.  66.  Being  then 
a  young  m&,n  of  spirit,  he  wished  to  distinguidi 
himself  by  an  early  display  of  those  principles 
of  honour,  which  marked  his  conduct  through 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  He  intended  by  ^ 
his  tribunitian  authority  to  prevent  a  decree 


^ 

%. 

« 
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against  Partus  Thrasea. ,  3ee  ^ima^s^  b*  xvi.#f 
s*  S6.  Being  praator,  during  the  short  reigii 
of  y itellius,  he  was  sent  at  the  h^ad  of  an  eiq-; 
Imssy  to  treat  of  terms  of  accommodation  with; 
the  generals  of  Vespasian  s  army,  thet^  at  the^ 
gi^tes  of  Rome ;  but  neither  the  rank  of  am- 
bassadofy  nor  the  character  of  the  man^  could 
protect  him  from  the  outrages  committed ;by> 
the  soldiers.  Arulenus  Rusticus  was  wound- 
ed  in  the  fray,  and  his  lictor  was  murdered* 
History^  b.  iii.  s.  80.  Pliny  the  younger, 
makes  honourable  ];nention  of  Arulenus  Rus- 
ticus :  he  says  to  his  friend,  You  well  know 
boW;  I^Ioved  and  honoured  that  fei^ceUent  man. 
You,  kuow:  by  what  encouragements  he  che* 
rished  my  youjth,  and  what  praises  he  bestow*^ 
ed  upon  me  at  that  time,  to  make  me  s^r-^ 
ward3  capable  of  deserving  them.  Sci$  enim 
qtmntopere  summum  ilium  virum  suspexerim 
dilexerimque :  quibm  ille  ddolescentiam  mC" 
am  eslwrtatimibusfoveritjquibtisetiam  laudi- 
hu$y  ut  latuiandus  mderer^  effecerit.  Lib.  i. 
ep-  14*  It  was  the  misfortune  of  this  emi- 
nent citizen  to  be  in  favour  at  the  court  of 
Domitian ;  but  between  the  esteem  of  a  tyrant 
and  his  jealousy  the  partition  is  thin,  aqd  hatred 
soon  succeeds.     The  mean  compliances  of  a 

•  it. 
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courtier  were  foreign  to  the  temper  of  a  man 
nourished-  in  the  stoic  school,  and  animated 
by  the  tenets  of  that  proud  philosophy,  .  He 
wrote  the  life  of  his  friend  Paetus  Thrasea,  and 
for  that  bflfence  was  condemned  to  die*  Re- 
'  gulus,  a  man  who  followed  the  detestable  trade 
of  an  informer,  undertook  the  management  of 
the  prosecution.  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  one  of 
his  friendsj  says,  Did  you  ever  see  a  more  ab- 
ject wretch  than  Regulus  has  appeared,  since 
the  death  of  Domitian,*  during  whose  reign 
bis*  conduct  was  no  less  rofemous,  though 
more  concealed,  than  under  Nero?  He  not 
only  promoted  the  prosecution  against  Arule- 
nus  Rusticus,  but  exulted  at  his  death ;  inso- 
much that  he  actually  recited  and  published  a 
libel  upon  his  memory,  wherein  he  styles  him 
the  ape  of  the  stoics  ;  adding  th^t  lie  was  stig- 
matized by  the  wound  he  received  .in  the 
cause  of  Vitellius.  Vidistine  quemquam  Mar^ 
CO  Regulo  timidiorem  humilioremque  post 
^Domtiani  mortem^  sub  quo  mn  minora  fia^ 
gitia  commiserate  quam  sub  Nkronty  sed  ttc-^ 
tioraf'RwticiArukni  perieulwnf overate  tx^ 
ulta/veratmorte^  adeo  ut  Ubrumredtaret  puby- 
Mdaretque^'in  quo  Rusticum  M^ctatnr.^  atqut 
^fiam  axQicoBUM  siuiku  appeUdt:,-  jidfi- 
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cit  Vifelliand  cicatrice  stigmmum.  Agvm€i$ 
elequentiam  Reguli !  Lib.  i.  ep,  5*  The 
stigma  of  the  ViteUian  scar^  to  which  Regulua 
alluded,  was  the  effect  of  the  wound  received 
by  Amlenus  Rusticus  in  the  camp  of  V6spai* 
Slants  general.  Domitian  considered  him  as 
a  sullen  republican,  the  more  dangerous  as  he 
professed  the  haughty  doctrine  of  the  stoic 
sect.  Not  content  with  taking  away  his  life, 
he  declared  open  war  against  philosophy  in 
general,  and  banished  the  professors  of  every 
denomination  out  of  Italy.  Epictetus  was  i^ 
the  number.  Every  liberal  art  was  extin* 
guished,  and  the  manners  went  to  ruin. 

Paetus  Thrasea,  for  whose  panegyric  Aru* 
lenus  Rusticus  suffered  death,  was  a  native  of 
Padtia*  He  married  the  daughter  of  Clasoiaft 
Psetus,  by  the  celebrated  Arria,  whp  perished 
^ith  her  husband  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
and  left  a  splendid  proof  of  conji^l  fidelity 
and  heroic  foftitude.  She  not  otily  encciu- 
raged  her:  husband:  to  dispatch  hinkaelf,  but  set 
him  the  example,  stabbing  herself* first,  9n4 
^iben  ^presenting  the  dagger  to.  him  j  :Mr0h  ll^4^ 
iftrords :  "  Paetus,  it  gives  no  pain/'  JRfertisil 
ii9s l&ur vbtoutiful  Un^s  on  the  ddbject : .w \\ 
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Casta  suo  ^ladium  c«m  traderet  Arria  P«to, 

Quem  de  visceribus  tmxerat  ipsa  suis; 
Si  qua  fide%  vulnus^  quod  feci,  non  dolet,  inquit, 

Sed  quod  tu  facie%  hoc  mihi,  Psete,  dolet. 

Martial,  Lib.  L  epig»  14. 

m 

When  the  chaste  Arria  drew  the  reeking  sword 
«From  her  own  breast,  and  gave  it  to  her  lord. 
The  wound,  she  said,  believe  me,  I  despise ; 
I  feel  that  only  by  which  Pcetus  dies. ' 

Their  son-in-law,  P»tus  Thrasea,  was  of  thp 
stoic  schoj>l;  in  sentiment  and  the  whole  te^ 
nour  of  his  conduct  wound  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  that  boasted  sect.  He  had  the  cou- 
rage to  be  a  virtuous  citizen  under  the  tyranny 
of  Nero.  Tacitus  has  made  honourable  men- 
tion of  him  in  sundry  places;  Annahj  b. 
^ii.  s.  49*  b.  xiv.  s.  12  and  48.  Nero  at  lepgth 
was  determined  to  cut  him  o%  and  in  his  per- 
son to  destroy  virtue  itself.  A  prosecutor  was, 
accordingly,  found ;  all  his  praise-worthy  ac- 
tions were  summed  up,  and,  by  the  court  logic 
of  the  times,  stated  as  so  many  crimes.  It 
was  urged  against  him,  that  when  Nero's  let- 
^  ter,  giving  an  account  of  the  death  of  Agrippi- 
na,  was  read  in  the  senate,  Thrasea  rose  /irpQi 
fais  seat,  and  left  the  house ;  ithatihe  sfldmtv 
attended  the  juvenile  sports^  iasii tutted  ]|^  K^t 
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emperor ;  when  the  fathers  wer6  on  the  point 
of  condemning  a  pbet  to  death  for  a  copy  of 
verses,  he  was  the  author  of  a  milder  sentence ; 
and,  finally,  that  he  did  not  assist  at  the  fune- 
ral of  Poppaea,  a  new  divinity,  whom  Nero 
sent  to  the  gods  by  a  kick  on  the  belly.  An» 
nals^  b.  xvi.  s.  2 1 .  He  was  allowed  to  choose 
his  own  mode  of  death.  Arria,  his  wife,  worthy 
of  her  mother  of  the  same  name,  wanted  to 
share  the  fate  of  her  husband,  but  was  dis- 
suaded by  his  advice.  Thrasea  died  with  the 
tranquillity  of  a  philosopher.  See  the  account. 
Annals^  b.  xvi.  s..  34  and  35,  and  also  the 
Appendis!  to  b.  xvi. ,  By  his  wife,  Arria,  he 
left  a  daughter,  named  Fa  n  n  i  a,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  his  friend,  Helvidius  Priscus.'  Pliny 
the  younger  has  placed  her .  character  in  the 
mo»t  amiable  light.  He  describes  her  etsa- 
ciated  byaiitof  illness,  in  a  total  decay,  witK 

-nothing  but  her  spirits  to  support  her,  and  a 
vigour  of  mind  worthy  of  the  wife  of  Helvi- 
di  us,  and  the  daughter  of  Tb rasea.  He  adds. 
She  will  be,  after  her  decease^  a  model  for  all 

'wives,  and,  perhaps,  worthy  to  be  deemed  an 
example  of  fortitude  by  tbe^men.     The  whole 

4*tter  is  in  a  dtraitt  of  tendec  affection,  and. has 

^*fll  t^life^^autiegbf  ^tyle  and  sentiment  tlmfcjJis- 
tingufsh  that  elegant  author.     B.  vii.  ep.  19. 
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.  (b)  Swecio  was  a  nfttive  of  Stpadn,  boraixiw 
the  provir>oe  of  B<e;ticaj  wh^re  he  s^rwd.the 
office  of  quaestor  in  the  reign  of  Domitis^n^and 
never  aspired  to  any  higher  hojiour.  Not 
choosing  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  magistracy, 
hi^  was  conisidered  as  an  obstinate  republican, 
Jbostile  to  the  e3tabUshed  government,  and  a 
friend  to  innovation. .  He  undertook  tte  pror 
seQUtipn  of  Baebiua  Maasa,  who  was  charged 
With  extortion  during  his  gpvernmentin  Spain. 
By  the  appoihthient  of  the  senate,  he  had  the 
jounger  Pliny  for  his  coadjutor  in  that  busi- 
ness, Mai^sa  wjfis  (pp/ivicted^  and  his  effects 
,seqftestered,.  Pliny  .relates  the  fact,  in  alet^ 
ter-to  hi»  friend  Tacitus  ;  ^nd  being  persuadr- 
.ed  that  the  historical  work's  of  such  a  writer 
.WQuld  be  immortal,  he  begs  to  have  a  niche 
in  that  terapje  of  finie.  If,  says  he,  we  are 
solicitous,  to  have  our  pictures  drawn  by  the 
best  urtist,  ought  we  not  to  desire  that  our 
conduct  npiay  b^  described  by  the  ablest  hia- 
^tprian?  Auguror  (necmefaUit  auguriumj 
Jdstoria^  tuas  immortale$  futums^  qua  nmgis 
illis  (ipgenui  fatebor)  imeri  cMpio*  Nam 
jsiesie  jiobis  curip  solet,  ut  fades  nostra  ab  op^ 
timo;  qifoque  artifice  eo(;prifnatur^  nonne  deber 
Mus  optare^  utoperibus  nostris  similistui  scrip-' 
VOL-  vii.  2d 
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Mk  HOT&fl  dN  THB, 

Mfj»fi0dieMof^iie  eow^^i^fof  #  Lik  viuet>.  85. 
l%kctl»6  ¥;«ril)  pfofaftbly^  wiring  tin  hMtxMry  ^ 
doMtkft)  iA  \»hdi9e  Kigtt  Btsbius  Maek  vnm, 

«d  to  hv«  ta  bUtOfy.    M^tnighe  <»iMi6iti!«i 

tidA ;  bot  let  it  b^  t««hariti^,  sayfet  MduidflH 
«imt  tbe  imbitioa  t^  Plmy  will  b^ie&r  ^ 
JfeMK  l«MMMbk  4iMttk  (h^t  bf  Citsfefd.    Tbfe 

•btter  <i^d«B  not  80iti|>te  t»  pi-en  bk  fri^d, 
Ltiiceiu^  to  transi^ts  %h»  Mi«i  <Hf  b«itory, 
<a»d  t«>  bteftk  the  bMdsiif  wwk  VA  bii  i^ymif, 
3k  pian^,  etitm  istpit  is^cm  f o§»  va  €t  &i»i^ 

4M«M*fi£  He^%ftty  «zM^I$iMe  mMTi^  j»^MseifeAM» 

mi  tHiiiyt  ^(Htb  a  tidbleif  «t^i¥4t|  6%|)iitesly  <i«- 

biiighteA  th«  fyc^  j^r  ti@tifiitt»  Of  i«ttl  WtMtb 
ined  «ttly  td  be  iet  m  tlveilr  tsfue  ti^L  NiMi- 

fWdtas  ^bv  vUv  >e^i  ^.  It  ddM  D^i  iipp«» 
^at  {HiAy  ynottn^d  My  4ebf6i>  li^  tbi^  fam 
be  «)cted  agahnt  fiiaebilft  iiftSisit ;  bikt  St^neeii^, 
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yoked  a  number  of  enemies.  He  hod  writteQ 
the  life  of  Helvidius^  and  that  woii^  gare  him 
the  finishing  b|ow.  The  praise  bestowed 
upon  that  excellent  man  inflamed  the  rage  6f 
Domitian.  Mettius  Carus^  a  notorious  pitH 
secutor  of  the  be»t  men  in  Rome^  stood  forth 
a$  the  accuser  of  Senecio,  who  acknowledged 
Imnself  the  author  of  the  book,  but  urged^  in 
his  defence,  that  he  wrote  it  at  the  desire  of 
Fannia^  the  widow  of  Helvidius.  Plinj  in* 
forms  us  that  Fannia  was  cited  to  appear 
before  the  senate.  The  prosecutor,  in  a  tone 
of  menace,  asked  hei^,  JOid  ymi  make  such 
a  request  ?  I  did.  Did  you  supply  him 
jwith  maitriah?  1  dij>  sitPPiY  him.  Was  it 
with  the  knowledge  of  your  motlur  Arri^f  It 
WAS  HOT .  Throughout  the  whole  of  her  ex* 
amination,  not  a  word  betrayed  the  smallest 
symptom  of  fear.  She  had  the  courage  to 
preserve  a  copy  of  the  yery  book,  which  the 
senate,  overawed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  times, 
had  ordered  to  be  suppressed;  and  taking 
care  to  preserve  the  history  of  her  husbaod*. 

she  carried  with  her  the  cause  of  her  exile. 

If 

Nam  cum  Senecio  reus  esset^  qu^d  de  vUA 
Hehidii  lH^os  composmssety  ragatumque  h  ^ 
Fantiid  in  (jlefensionedijdsset^  quarente  mina* 

2  D  2 
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citer  Mettio  Cdro  an  rogasset?  respondit^ 
Roo  ATI.  An  comment  arias  scrip  turo  dedisset? 
Dedi.     An  sciente  matre?    Nesciente. 
Postremo  nullam  Docem   cedent  em  periculo 
emisit.     Quin  etiam  illos  ipsos  libros^  quam-- 
quam  ex  necessitate  et  metu  temporum  abpli" 
tos  senatus  consulto,  servavit^  habuit^  iulitque 
in  exilium  exilii  causam.     Lib,  vii.  epist.  19. 
This  was  the  third  time  of  her  gding  into 
exile.      She  had  accornpanied  her*  husband 
twice  in  the  same  disgrace,  under  Nero,  and 
under  Vespasian.     Her  mother,  Afria,  Thra^ 
sfea^s  widow,  was  banished  for  a  like  cause ; 
for  thehisiory  of  Helvidius,  written,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  by  Arulenus  Rusticus.     Dur- 
ing  these   prosecutions,   the  senators   were 
held  besieged  by  a  party  of  armed  soldiers  ; 
tliey  did  not  dare  to  utter  a  sentiment,  or 
even   to  groan-  under  the   tyranny   of  the 
times;  they  were  truly,  as  Pliny  describes 
them,  a  timid  and  speechless  assembly,  where 
tp  speak  your  mind  was  dangerous;  and  to 
dk^lare  what  you  did  not  think,  was  the  worst 
state   of  servitude.      Prospeximtis   curiam ; 
^dxuriam  trepidam  et  elinguem,  cum 
dicere  quod  velleSy  periculosum  ;  quod  nolleSy 
miitrum  esset.     See  b.  viii.  ep.  14.     Senecio, 
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for  his  praise  of  Helvidius,  was  found  guiity4 
and,  to  glut  the  cruelty  of  Domitmh,  adjfidgcd 
to  death.  His  work  was  burnt  by  the  publia 
executioners.  For  more  of  Baebius  Massia^ 
and  Mettius  Car  us,  see  this  Tract,  s.  45. 

> 
Helvidius  Priscus,  the  subject  of  Senecio's 
panegyric,  was  born  at  Terracina,  a  municipal 
town  in  Italy.  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  stoic  school  by  his  father-in- 
law,  Paetus  Thrasea.  His  character,  dr^wj^ 
by  the  masterly  hand  of  Tacitus,  may  beseeq, 
m$t.  b.  iv.  s.  5.  He  acted,  at  all  times,  the 
part  of  a  firm,  a  virtuous,  and  independent  se*- 
nator.  When  Thras^i  was  doomed  to  death 
by  Nero,  Helvidius  wajs  involved  i^  the  ruj» 
of  his  i^ther-in-law,  and  sent  into  baniahtBtiehf. 
See  Annal$9  b.  xvi.  s.  35.  After  the  4eath 
of  Nfero,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the  99^ 
nate  delivered  a  vehement  speech  agaii^ 
-Eprius  Marcellus,  the  chief  instrument  in  th^ 
destruction  of  Thrasea.  Hkt.  br  iy.  s.  43» 
Being  advanced  td  the  dignity  of  praetor!,  he 
assisted  at  the  laying  of  the  first  stone  of  the 
capitol,  which  was  thento  be  rebuilt,  A.  V.G. 
823 j  of  the  Christian  ebra  70.  Hist.  b.  ixt. 
5*53  and  54.'   In  the  reign  of  Vesp^ian  1^ 
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was  .^^luiideredl  as  u  determinwl  mfnihl|c«o# 
and  as  radi,  diarged  by  iits  eainuies  wiili  at 
«tesigi|i  to  restore  the  oid  oMstitutioii.  Dio 
Cassias,  "who  often  betrays  a  secret  raocoui^ 
towardb  eminent  ehai*acters,  repraseate  Hdf i« 
dins  »  a  violent  partisan,  advert  «,  the  e„». 
blished  government,  a  Kkclairaer  in  praisa  of 
Ike  old  democracy,  and  often  laiiaehiq^  out 
tato  fierce  invectiyes  against  Vesfiasiaii.  Had 
tkis  picture  been  copied  from  the  life,  it  is  not 
probable  diat  two  such  men  as  Tacitos  and 
Piiny  wonld  have  nneationed  hira  in  terms  of 
fespect  little  short  of  veneration.  It  is  tiua, 
lliat  he  frequently  stood  in  opposition  enen  to 
Vespasian ;  another  Cato  ag^nst  Cmsnr.  The 
emperorwas  at  length  so  &r  initated  as  to  forw 
%id  kim  the  Semite.  Do  you  ineatu  said  Hel«* 
^idins,  to  exclude  iiie  •for  erer?  No,  fiBphed 
Vespasian;  attend  there,  if  you  wdl,iNityoci 
must  be  a  silent  eenator.  Then,  said  Hdvu- 
dins,  yon  must  not  call  apoo  loie  ibr  lay  opi* 
fiion ;  if  I  €Mn  calied  apcm,  I  shati  dehv^r  it 
^fih  the  freedom  of  aa  barest  man*  Tbm 
disoourm  so  enraged  Vesspasian,  that,  fei^get* 
ting  hiffiself,  and  his  charaeter,  he  tfarMtaved 
lie)? idias  with  death.  The  iotrepid  ^tto^e  T^ 
^rnedthefoHowingaosiarer:  ^^Ididnot^^ 


;«*  put  i)pe  to  ^ih;  ia  w  dwg»  yw  wiU  %c.| 
*♦  yon^  p*Ft  \  »pd,  p  dying  vithput  fev  Qfi 

**  tF^mblipg,  I  jihim  %c|:  m^we/'   Thi?  w  w» 

«Qrde4  %  Arriw? »  hw  MenjiHra  of  %a?ufu;^ 

<jipl^  qf  t)w!  s^ifl  s^hoql    Hi§  cwd»JC^  from 
Um  ppeiiing  qf  V^f pasi^'s  rPign,  W«^  SWpl^  99 

pve  umbrage  to  th?  <?p«rt,    Wbenftlliwi* 
qf  ij)@9  weat  forth  t^  we^t  the  pwperer  o» 

148  ^rriiriil  in  Italy,  p^Jvidim  di4  n9t  «ltffe 

him  by  the  name  of  Caesar,  hut  trejat)^  ^jji^ 
as  if  he  had  been  no  more  than  a  private 
man.  In  the  edicts  whieh  he  issued  in  his 
offiee  of  praetor,  he  made  no  mention  of  the 
craperer.  Suetonius,  lAfe  of  Vesp.  s.  15. 
These  and  other  circumstances  conspired 
against  him.  Macianus,  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  inflamed  the  indignation  of  the  em-^ 
peror,  and,  at  length,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
abandon  Helvidius  to  the  judgement  of  the  se- 
,  nate.  He  was  sent  into  exile,  and  soon 
after  followed  by  an  order  for  his  execution^ 
Vespasian,  according  to  Suetonius,  dispatched 
messengers  to  countermand  the  sentence ;  but 
it  was  eidier  too  late,  or  the  emperor  was  im- 
posed upon  by  a  false  account,    that  dia 
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Helvidiusfell  a  victim.  He  left  a  daugh- 
tet  by  Pannia,  of  whom  nothing  is  known; 
he  also  left  a  son,  the  issue  of  -his  ■  first 
mirHage,  for  a  further  Account  of  Ai^hom,  see 
this  Tract,  s.  45.  The  Roman  story,  say» 
Lord  Orrery  (Remarks  on  Tliny^  hy  Vn. 
cp.  19)5  cannot  produce  another  instdrice  of 
so  illustrious  a  family,^  distinguished^  By  a 
succession  equally  bright  in  heroes  and  He- 
roines, married  among  themselves,  and  moi*e 
closely  alHed  by  their  virtues  than  by  their  . 
marriages. 

List  qf  the  pamilt/. 

C^cjena'P^tus  married  the  firi^t  Aerja. 

Thrasea  P^tus  married  their  daughter, 
tbe:second  Arria.  ,  .    , 

Helvidius  Priscuis  married  Fan^ia, 
the  daughter  of  the  second  Arria; 

Helvidiu«  the  younger  (son  of  Helvi- 
Dius  Priscus  by  hi^ first  wife)  married  An- 
TEiA,  the  daughter  of  Publius  Anteius,who, 
from,  his  attachment  to  Agrippina,  fell  fi  sacri-. 
fice  to  the  jealousy  of  Nero.  See  Annah^  b. 
xviv  s.  14t  .     ^ 

Thus  stands  the  genealogy  of  this  distin- 
guished house,  '    ' 

r 

(c)  The  custom  of  destroying  books  is  of 
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ancient  date,  and  was  chiefly  exercised  under 
despotic  governments.  Before  the  invention 
of  printing,  there  was  no  way  of  multiplying 
copies  but  by  the  industry  of  transcribers,  and, 
at  that  time,  the  vengeance  of  men  in  power 
niight  succeed.  At  present  the  common  hang- 
man may  burn  one  or  more  copies  of  a  work 
deservedly  condemned  to  the  flames ;  but  the 
friends  of  sedition  will  take  care  to  be  provided 
with  a  number,  and  even  the  curious  will  give 
them  a  place  in  their  cabinets.  It  has*  been 
mentioned  in  the  last  note,  that  Fanhia,  the 
widow  of  Helvidius,  carried  the  nfieiboirs  of 
her  husband  into  exile;  and  yet  those  monu- 
ments of  gienius,  as  Tacitus  call^  them,  have 
not  conie  dawn  to  posterity.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that,  wherie'the  people  livounder  a  con- 
stitution so  well  mixed  arid  balanced^  that  li-* 
berty  and  property  are  fully  secured,  those  who 
al«  intrusted  with  theadministration  ai^ebound 
by  their  duty  tb  the  public,  to  put  fbe  laws  in 
force,  in  ordefr  to  crush  the  seeds  of  ti^eaidoii 
and  rebellion.  This  principle  prevailed  in 
the  best  days  of  the  Roman  republic;  and 
accordingly  we  read  in  Livy,  that,  in  the  set 
cond  Puliic  war,  when  innovations  in  the  reli* 
gious  rites  of  the  Romaics  were  ii)trodu(J^  by 
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f 

tnnwltiiQHs  iiM«iobUQp  m  tko  city  of  lUntts 
^h«  f»diL9i  «iul  triomviri  w«r9  «li»rply  ^q^iM^d 
by  tW  veoftte,  for  not  pwv«ntiqg  su^h  aIhwm 
and  diMnkrly  ni««tii)g8,    X»?v«4^<  ^ffvtl^r 

uw  pr^atfenni'  Tbo  ^woe  writer  ^dds.  tlwt 
^  nai^bi^  bfing  foviid  t9Q  ftrong  for  tlw 
^rdimiy  omgistitttf!})  ti»?  prwtor  of  tb«  mty> 
Ip  <«Fb««n  tbQ  bwiqe3>  wm  committed  by  ibti 
Ui^iK,  iwiMid  HU  fd«ot»  wb^r^by  9II  p«rwiwi 
who  bad  in  th^ir  pQ^«^8#iQn  ^oy  books,  th»% 
tmt»m4  e^tber  pr^itstions*  forpws  of  pf»y«F« 
w  wbgiow  cer^ntoAi^S)  v«re  «ir\ioip^  to  de- 
liver vp  tbe  9MX)o  hefor^  tbf  ii«i;t  9iMuiiig 
ktkfidfi  of  April*  Ubi  pofintm  Mm  «m  iS 
vuUum  9ppmmti  qnwH  ut  mwre^  pw  nmgv* 
tnUut  Med^TiitvryMitraQAtiUotpr^ikHurUtt 
neg«Hitm  ^  $enatu  dattm  6^t>  ut  Ai>  r^«ft#rtf> 
h»  pepuhm  Uberant  if  ^i  m  fMekiw  «f» 
waim'ycfinmtivm  rmtavih  fit  (9^mh  vi  f  VM 
€umqw  librof  vatisinai,  preea*mwet  fiVi 

Uh-(»  ovma  ad  m  «nte  Mttkndm  Apriks  4f^ 
ferret f  Uvy»  lib,  «v. «,  1.  Ufid«r  ^  e»* 
pam,  wihm  vahlkBm^  m*  «^ffgi»ib«d. 
»iety  tbwg  wM  Muffled  into  tbt  fview  «S 
▼iobled  mt&tity.   Camntku  Ottdw  bid 
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» 

ptm^A  Brutus  m  his  amiaU,  and  c«Uedi  Cm-^ 
mm  the  la$t  trm  B^mm^  For  tbia  be  was  o^ 
ligdi  to  fioi9h  bia  days  by  a  total  al^^tio^oco 
fiom  food*  aod  ilia  work  was  ordered  to  b» 
Imnait  by  tbe  «^iles.  But  tbey  remaiiied, 
Mys  Taeit09,  ie  private  band«,  and  were  ciiv 
eiikted  Botwitbf  tai>diog  the  probibi^^  Tbt 
liiiH;orian  add^t  that  ootbing  so  clsftrly  sbow* 
ijb  £i4ipidity  of  the  m^t  who  faocy«  tb^l:  by 
Ml  aet  of  arbitmry  power  tb^  can  pi««^ei»( 

ti^  knowleftg^  of  after  tiioM»  .  Om\m  gfim 
,h«gth  «.a  «ai,rity  f«»  p.r»c»twa ;  .xl 
^  fvmga  de«ppt9«  who  liav«  b«4  .fscq  vrp^  feo 

lo  «^mTate  tSiQir  owo  di«girace,  vod  mii^ 
Hie  ^ly  of  (th<»  irritefr  Ammlf«  h*  iv.  «^  95« 
W«  &ad  m  S«Qeca,  tb»t  i3w  way  of  puaUbp 
iiig  iodivida^,  ^beo  ootbing  i»  tbeir  yno" 
tjpgs  aj&cted  t&e  public«  w^  introduced  by 
Aug«9tus  ia.tbe  cam  of  Labifnu^,  a  mw  of 
i;i»iiu»  mid  90  «!mi«eot  orator.  Bia  &m» 
•m»  great,  aed^^B)  applaufo  of  tbe  pubUc  wm 
rMJbtr  entof^ed,  tbao  Fc^tarUy  give»i.  No 
mm  objected  I  to  hit  icibaracter,  .who  d«i  not 
})ay  a  tribute  <  to  bif  tsdeats,  AgaioN:  tbift 
man  a  aear  imnisbmeot  was  ioveqtod;  by  the 
«of«ri^aiiaa  of  faif  eoMuei  aU  b«^  bo^ 
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iiurht  by  the   public   executioner.,    Sene^^tt 

»  •    ♦  •  . 

l^ti^lud^s  his  account  of  this  proceeding  with 
^  fine  reflection.  The  policy,  he  says,  of  pu- 
nishing men  for  their  Uterdry  nieHt  was  alto- 
:gether  new.  Happily  for  the  good  of  man^ 
kiiid^  this  species  of  tyranny  was  not  devised 

•  *    * 

before  the  days  of  Cicero.  What  would  have 
•been  the  consequence,  if  the  triumvirate  had 

r 

been  able,  to  proscribe  the  genius  of  that  con-- 
eliminate  orator  ?  The  gods,  in  their  just 
tlispensations,  took  care  that  this  method  of 
icrushing  the  powers  of  the  mind,  by  illegal 
oppression,  should  begirt  at  the  point  of  tim^ 
%hen  all  genius  ceased  to  exist.  Res  Twva^i 
4muetaj  supplicia  de  ingenns  mmi.  Ctuid  enim 
futwum/Mitydingenium  Ciceronis  triumvins 
Itbuisset proscribere?  Dii melius^quod eo sectslb 
isfa  ingeniwum  supplicia  ctzper^ni^  qtioetin* 
genia  desiertmt.  Seneca,  Controv.  lib.  v.  in 
pnefatione.  Lord  Bacon  has  a  beautiful 
tfebught  on  this  subject.  The  punishing  of 
*mit^  enhances  their  authority;  and  a  forbid- 
^den  waiting  is  thonght  to  be  a  certain  spark 
of^truth^  thatfiiesup  in  the  face  of  those  whtf 
'$e^  to  tread  it  out.  >  The  reflection  is  tferr 
ftainly  just;  but  let -it  not  erjcoutage  the 
^chism^ios,  the  s^di^ious  inoetidiami^:  and  the 
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clubs  instituted  for  the  purposes  of  anafcbjfl 
•  atid  wild  commotion.  It  is  truth,  aod 
TRUTH  only,  thKtJiies  up  in  the  face  of  its. 
oppressors.  When  the  sons  of  faction  tell  us, 
that  men  in  civil  society  are  born  e^tial;  that 
in  this  country  we  have  no  constitution;  that 
the  succession  to  the  crown  cafinot  be  limited^ 
by  king 9  lords,  and  commons;  ^tid  that  die 
whole  body  of  the  people,  who,  on  evety  de- 
mise, of  the  crown,  haX'^e  unequivocally  de- 
clared th^ir  concurrence,  have  no  power  to 
'  consent  to  such  a  law;  when  the  abettors  of 
innovation  advance  these,  and  other  propo- 
sitions^ fequally  wild .  and  frantic,  let  them 
remember,  that  all  good  men  throughout  the- 
nation  have  trod  their  doctrines  under  foot, 
and  that  disappointment  and  contempt  must 
be  their  portion.  '  \ 

Hot,  envious,  noisy,  proud,  the  scribbling  fry 
^      Burn,  hiss,  and  boubce,  waste  paper^  stink,  and>die« 

'  (d)  Pliny  describes  the  senate  in  a  state  of 
stupefaetion,forgettingalmostevery  thing,  tha' 
liberal  arts,  and  the  rules  qtid  privileged  of 
their  own  order.  In  such  times  what  usefuL 
knowledge  could  be  acquired  ?  The  senate 
was  convened  to  do  nothing,  or  to  be  plunged 
in   guilt  and  cruelty.     They  wete ;  iSth'ei*,  a 
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kOglritig-dtDek^  or  the  mstriiiiieiits  6f  theirilMt 
tft&nny.  The^thers  were  involved  in  ^be 
dilamitted^oif  the  times;  the  citizens  of  Rome 
groaned  under  oppression  during  a  number  of 
yMfs ;  Md^  in  that  dreadiul  period,  their  &« 
eulties  were  debased^  ^d  the  vigoar  of  their 
ttinds  utterly  eittinguished.  Quid  tunc  dud 
p6fuit  f  quid  didid^gtjuvit  f ,  cum  senatus  ant 
adotimn^  aui  ad  sumtnum  nefas  wcareturs 
et  modo  ludihfio^  modo  dolon  rettnius^  nun^ 
qnatn  $eria^  ttistia  sape  center  et.  Eadem 
mala  jam  senafares^  jam  participei  mai&f%mf 
multos  per  annos  vidimm  iuHmu^que^  qu^us- 
i^genia  ftostra^  in  posterum  quoque  hebetata^ 
fra€t4j  contusn  sunt.  Pliny,  lib.  viii.  ep.  14. 
But  amidst  all  this  tame  resignation^  a  sense 
of  injuries,  however  suppressed,  was  rankling 
in  every  breast.  Men  could  not  forget  the 
massacre  of  so  many  citizens  of  consular  r^nk, 
and  the  banishment  of  the  most  illustrious 
Women  in  Rome.  See  section  xlv.  and  note  (a). 
They  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  bondage,  and 
yet  felt,  in  secret,  that  liberty  was  the  natural 
it  of  a  Roman. 

Section  III. 
(a)  On  llie  de^th  of  Domitian,  that  em*^ 


ptwt'%  MtB  Mnerd  Nft(smd<Ml»  and  Nsm  h%pn 
bb  i^gtl,  A.  U.  C.  649;  h»  adopt«d  Tvtkju^ 
In  October  Of  Ni6yefi(ib«r  850,  luid  died  oa  or 
ttb6»t  the  2 1st  January,  651.  Trajan,  (mm 
that  time,  was  «s^kd  N«rva  Trajftous.  Ai 
Narva  is  not  called  Divits,  that  ii,  the  Dfit«> 
»tBi>  NtiRVA,  Lipdias  afid  most  of  the  <Mm^ 
tteitiatoft  hate  infeftied  that  Nerta  was  atUl 
alive.  Bat  haw  Tmjan,  ift  that  ih6rt  time  be^ 
tw«ett  hi«  adoption  and  the  commeneementof 
iitt  reig^ii,'  <:f>«ld  be  said  to  be  every  day  kt- 
ttmkti^  the  pablic  happiness,  n  not  easy  to 
«binpr<^nd.  It  seems  more  probabte  Ibat 
be  vrks  en^perM  of  ^me  txrfaeh  Tacitus  wrote 
-^  Life  of  Agrieola,  and  the  Gompliment  paid 
tn  bitti  in  seetinn  xlv.  implies  ibat  be  was 
th«n  the  tei^ning  prince.  The  words  «te 
in  ^  ^inaisshni  miCuii  Ittee  primipam  Trtt^ 
jfSHiEM  vtd&^i  in  this  ttm  of  public  felicity  ta 
4M  Tnyan  t>n  tbe  wnperiid  seat*  That  wirii 
tf  Agfienk  would jttt  rely,  not  have  beenaa 
•apeitdy  eupv^tscd  ^ring  tbe  life  «f  anoiber 
^lit&.  f^weter  tbe  fMd  may  be,  it  is  cet^ 
tain  ^»k  fi<eniM  ttowded  into  his  short  reign 
«i  number  af  tkiues,  wbicb  were  imitated  by 
TKijan-,  Hadrian,  send  both  tbe  Antonitiet^  a 
IMN^  «f  ninety  years,  which  may  be  traly 
called  the  geld^  age  of  tbe  empire. 
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:    (b)  Tb?  public  stecurity,  securitas' pu«- 
iiiCA»  was  afi  in^ription  on  the  pedals  of 
the  times.  .  Though,  in  the  very  outset  of 
his  reign,  Nerya  showed  himself  disposed  to 
favour  civil  liberty,,  yet  Pliny  gives  an  ex- 
-traofdirtary   picture  of  Rome  in  that  very 
period.     The  servitude  of  former  times,  he 
isjdys,  left  the  citizens  in  a  total  ignorance  of 
all  liberal  arts,  and  a  gross  oblivion  of  the 
senatorian  laws  and  privileges.     For  who  is 
willing  to  learn  what  is  of  no  kind  of  use? 
It  is  difficult   to    retain  what  you  acquire;, 
without  constant  exercise.     The   return  of 
liberty  found  us  rude  and  ill-instructed ;  and 
yet,    charmed  with    the   novelty  of  public 
freedom,  v/e  are  forced  to  resolve  before  we 
understand.    Priqrum  temporum  servitus,  ut 
jnUarum  optimarum  artium^  sic  etiam  juris 
senatorii  oblivionem  qiiamdam  et  ignorantiam 
induxit.      Quotus  enim  quisque  tarn  patiens^ 
ut  velit  discere  quod  in  usu  non  sit  hahiturus? 
AddCy  quod  difficile  est  tenerCj  quce  acceperisy 
nisi  exerceas.     Itaque  reducta  liber t as  rudes 
ms  et  imperitos  deprehendit,  cujus  dulcedine 
^ccensip  cogimur  quadam  facere^  untequam 
nosse.     Pliny,  Ub.   viii.  ep.   14.     This   de- 
i^cription  applies  directly  to  a  neighbouring 
nation.     They   were    intoxicated   with   the 
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acquisition  of  liberty,  but  did  not  under^ 
stand  the  nature  of  a  free  constitution* 
They  were  worse  than  the  blind  men** 
tioned  by  Tacitus,  and  after  him  by  M on« 
tesqtfieu;  they  built  Chalcebon,  while 
they  had  Byzantium  in  their  view,  .  The 
Romans,  as  we  see  in  Pliny's  account,  pro- 
ceeded in  a  different  manner :  they  employed 
themselves  in  the  study  of  their  ancient  laws, 
ih  order  to  settle  a  regular  government,  and 
their  endeavours  were  seconded  by  the  vir- 
tues  of  Nerva  and  Trajan. 

*  •  • 

(c)  Fifteen  years  was  the  period  of  Domi-^ 
tian's  reign.  Tacitus  speaks  of  it  with  hor- 
ror, and  promises  to  review  the  tyranny  and 
abject  slavery  of  those  dismal  times.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  that  such  a  savage  as  Domitian 
has  escaped  from  the  pen  of  Tacitus*  fijmd 
his  work  come '  down  to  us,  we  should  have 
seen  the  tyrant  stretched  on  the  rack  of 
history.  The  memorial  of  happiness  under 
Nerva  and  Trajan,  which  hfd  also  promisedi^ 
was  either  never  finished^  c(r  is  now  mnfortu^ 
nately  lost.      '.  :       ^ 


VOL.  VIL 


2  B 


«lt  xirnB  OS 


Stetim  IV. 

(a)  Forqiafiiim  v^u  a  oolooj  in  XuboiBM 
Gaol,  Dov  caDed  Fft£j  us,  or  Fsxj  ruiSyStii* 
atod  at  tjbe  mootfa  of  the  mer  Aarirs,  m  die 
Ueditmanean,  afaoot  £wtj  inilu  nortli-east 
ofTofdoD.  It  was  odj^inally  a  piace  of  oon- 
^idcraAjSc  vt^f^^^^Il^k^^  assmpeus  i&  a  png*—* 
written  bjr  MiCHAmi.  Hospitai^  chancaellor 
of  France;  in  whidiy  after  roentioning  Fwo* 
juliom,  then  lednoed  ta  a  small  citjr,  he  de- 
scribes die  mins  of  a  poupcKis  theakrey  die 
gfand  arches,  die  poUic  hadis,  and  die  aqoe- 
docts.  Ue  adds,  diat  the  stmctore  at  die 
port  was  hiidin  nnns,  wd  where  there  was 
fimnerlj  a  port,  it  is  now  a  dry  shore»  widi 

adjacwt  gaidops* 

lode  Fbnmi  Jufiiy  paivun  obdc  fniimiK  lulKiiiy 


AppDVt  mgin  antiqut  ^lota  poitAs  ; 

Alqve  iiln  portw  dal,  siccmn  mmclittii^ctlioffti. 

Vdftan  E£tioa  of  TACrnrs^ToL  ir.  p.  ITC 

(6)  The  Biamgeiiiant  of  aM  die  fimigo 
revenues  was  in  the  hands  of  die  Rqwiaa 
knights*  Angostas  left  die  appointment  of 
some  of  the  provinces  to  the  discretion  of  the 
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ietmte,  and  f«MirVed  others  for  his  own  no^ 
mination.  The  last  were  called  procurators 
C<Bsaris^  imperial  procurators^  and  were  either 
isrettted  RottdsQ  kni^ts  by  virtue  of  their  im- 
1^^ymm%  of  cofixsidered  us  of  eqoal  dignity. 
The  tMwey  eoHeeted  by  the  offlcets  of  the 
sf6!iate  was  paid  ifito  thepoblie  tre^ksury  {MrO/^ 
Hnm)^  and  tfeat  of  the  imperial  procurUtoi^ 
vMo  th#  FrsiGiTS)  or  exchequer  of  the  prttfc^. 
The  ra|»acity  of  these  men  may  b^  reckoned 
ItffidDg  the  causes  that  finally  wrought  the 
down£i^ll  df  the  empire.  See  Ann^l^  b.  xii. 
9.60. 

(e)  deneoa;  bas  ^ven  an  ^ukmrnble  Gha« 
racter  dL  Agvicola^s  fktiier.  F,  sayii  he,  i^t 
iieei  the  «3ta«pie  of  a  gi^and  6x^fcd  laina^ 
let  us  imitate  JHilins  OraeclnuSy  thait  ekeelient 
mota^  whom  Catos  Caasar  (Gallia)  put  M 
A^h  lor  no^erther  n^si^n,  than  because  be  had 
inote  virtue  than  a  tyrant  could  endure.  ^ 
%Mmplo  magni  animi  opus  esty  utamur  Gra^ 
dni  JulUy  viri  egregii^  quem  Gaim  Casa^  oc* 
^dify  ob  hec  tmum^  qmd^  fiHiUof  Dir  tsisety 
fuam  esse  quentqmkn^  ti^ramm  ewptdirei.  De 
Ben^c^iisy  lib.  ii;  s.  21.  Be  wrote  books^  of 
husbandry^  and  his  delight  in  agriculture  it 

2e  % 
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supposed  to  have  given  tb«  i^ame  of  AgriQok 
to  his  son. 

■    *        '  \ 

.  (<i)  Marcus  Siknus  traa  highly  respected, 
not  only  for  his  birth  and  rank^  but  also  for 
his  eminent  virtues.  He  had  the  misfortune 
of  being  father-in-law  to  Caligula.  He  incur- 
red the  hatred  of  that  tyrant  .by  h^  honest 
.couhselfiN  He  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  being 
the  first,  whose  opitiion  wag  Risked  by  the  con- 
sul  in-  the  senate ;  but  to  deprive  him  of  that 
honour,  Caligula  ordered,  that,  from  that 
time,  all  of  consular  dignity  should  vote  bo 
cording  to  their  seniority.  He  endeavoured 
to  prevail  on  Julius  Graecinus  (mentioned  in 
the  last  note)  to  undertake  an  accusation 
against  Silanus;  but  not  (Succeeding,  he  at 
l^gth  took  away  his  life  on  a  frivolous  pre* 
tence.  Though  the  weather  was  rough,  ths 
tyrant  chose  to  make  a  little  voyage  by  sea. 
Silanus,  with  whom  that  element  did. not 
agree,  excused  himself  from  being  of  tha 
{^rty.  This  was  construed  into  a  critae. 
Caligula  pretended  that  he  staid  at  Rome,  in 
order,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  city  in 
case  any  accident  should  befall  the  prince: 
find  for  timt  reason  compelled  him  to  cut  hli 
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throat  with  a   razor.     Crevier's  Emperors^ 
vol.  iii.  b,  7* 


(e)  We  know  nothing  of  Agricola's  mo- 
ther beyond  the  excellent  character  given  of 
her  by  Tacitus.  Like  some  of  the  best  and 
noblest  of  the  Roman  matrons,  she  attended 
to  the  education  of  her  son,  which  at  Rome 
was  a  matter  of  the  first  importance.  The 
reader  will  find  the  advantages  of  the  mater- 
nal care  stated  at  large  in  the  Dialogue  con- 
qerning  Oratory,  s.  28. 

(f)  This  city  (now  Marseilles)  was  found- 
ed by  a  colony  of  the  Phocasans,  who  carried 
with  them  the  polished  manners  and  the  lite- 
rature of  Greece.  Strabo  says,  the  Roman 
nobility  had  been  used  to  travel  to  Athens 
for  their  improvement,  but  of  late  were  con* 
tent  to  visit  Massilia,  or  Marseilles.  See 
Tacitus,  Anmlsy  b,  iv,  s,  43, 

ig)  Military  science,  a  thorough  know- 
ledge  of  the  laws,  and  the  powers  of  eloquencej 
were  the  accomplishments  by  which  a  citizen 
of  Rome  raised  himself  to  the  honours  of  tho 
iTiagi^tracy,  and  the  consulship.  This  was  not 
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only  the  ease  duriqg  the  repubUc,  hut  eontpiu^ 
ed  under  the  emperors.  The  man,  who  de* 
voted  himself  to  the  speculations  of  philoso-^ 
phy^  or  to  a  life  of  literature,  could  not,  by 
those  abstract  studies,  open  his  way  into  tha 
senate.  Agricola  was  aware  of  this,  and  there* 
fore  relinquished  the  metaphysical  systems,  to 
which  be  felt  himself  strongly  addicted^ 

Section  V. 

(a)  Suetonius  Paulinas  was  sent  by  Nercr 
to  command  in  Britain,  A.  U.  B14,  and  of 
the  Christian  gera  6l.  Of  this  officer,  one  of 
the  ablest  that  Rome  produced  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christian  aera,  an  ample  char 
racter  is  given  by  Tacitus,  4nnak,  b.  xiv.  s. 
29.  We  learn  from  the  elder  Pliny,  that  iij 
the'  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Claudius  he 
commanded  in  Mauritania,  and,  having  der 
feated  the  Barbarians  in  several  battles,  laid 
waste  the  country  as  far  as  Mount  Atlas.  Pliny, 
lib.  V.  8. 1..  After  the  death  of  Galba,  he  fought 
on  the  side  of  Otho  against  Vitellius ;  and 
being  compelled,  against  his  ownjudgement^  to 
hazard  a  battle  at  Bedriacum,  be  did  not  dare^ 
afterhis  defeat,  to  return  to  his  camp,  but  saved 
himself  by  flight.     Hist.  b.  ii.  s.  44*     H®  af- 
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terwards  patched  Up  a  reconciliation  with  Vi- 
tellius.  Hist.  h.\  s.  60-  In  Britain  he  sig- 
nalized himself  by  his  great  military  talents ; 
and  in  that  school  of  war  Agricola,  then  about 
twenty  years  old,  acquired  that  experience, 
which  enabled  him,  in  process  of  time,  to  re^i* 
duce  the  whole  island  to  subjection* 

(b)  Rank  in  the  Roman  armies,  such  a* 
tribune  or  centurion,  was  the  claim  of  meritt 
It  was,  for  that  reason,  the  custom  of  young 
men  of  illustrious  families  to  attend  in  the 
train  of  the  general,  in  order  to  learn  the  first 
rudiments  of  war,  or,  in  the  modern  phrase, 
to  see  service.  The  young  officer  lived  at 
heid  quarters.  By  learning  to  obey,  he  was 
taught  how  to  command  at  a  future  time.  He  * 
bore  some  resemblance  to  what  the  French 
have  called  an  aide  de  camp.  Suetonius  says 
that  Julius  Csesar's  first  campaign  was  in 
Asia,  as  tent-companion  to  Marcus  ThermuS 
the  proton  Stipendia  prima  fecit  in  Asia^ 
Marci  Thermi  pratoris  contuhernio*  Suet.  «^ 
Jul.  Cas.  s,  2. 

(c)  There  were  so  many  candidates  for  the 
rank  of  tribune,  that  the  general,  in  order  tQ 


/    / 
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divide  his  favtfbr«i  often  granted  t^ose  codoh 
jni<sipi)5  for  the  term  of  six  months.  Thus 
vip  pcte  Pliny,  in  a  letter  to  Sossius,  requesting 
f^m  months  tribuneship  for  Calv^ius,  whom 
he  commends  in  the  highest  terms.  Hune 
wogo  semestri  tribunatu  splendidiorem  et  stbi 
et  avunctilo  facias.  Lib,  iv.  ep.  4.  It  is  pro^- 
bable,  however,  that  Agricola's  merit  obtain- 
ed a  full  commission;  but  he  did  not  avail 
Jiimself  of  his  preferment  to  gain  his  commed* 
tusj  which  Grpnovius  caWsy  jus  absentice  a  sigr 
nisy  the  right  of  being  absent  from  the  colours. 
Those  exemptions  from  duty,  were  often  im^ 
properly  granted,  to  the  great  detriment  pf  the 
service,  as  wesee  iu  the  History,  b.  i.  s.  46* 

(cQ  While  Suetonius  was  employed  in  the 
reductiop  pf  the  Ise  of  Mona^  now  Anglesey ^ 
the  xshief  seat  pf  the  Druids,  and  consequently 
the  centre  of  superstition,  the  Britons,  taking 
advantage  of  his  absence,  rose  in  arms  ;  and, 
headed  by  Boadicea, queen  of  the  Iceni,  attack- 
ed the  Roman  stations,  and  laid  a  scene  of 
blood  and  carnage  in  every  quarter.  No  leisi 
than  70,000  were  put  to  the  sword  without 
distinction.  Suetonius  with  his  small  army 
marched  l)ack  through  the  heart  of  the  coun*f 
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try,  to  the  protection  of  London,  then  a  flou- 
rishing city ;  but  be  found,  on  his  arrival,  titti  ' 
the  place  was  not  tenable.  He  abandoned  it 
to  the  merciless  fury  of  the  enemy,  and  it  was 
accordingly  reduced  to  ashes.  But  this  cruelty 
was  revenged  by  Suetonius  in  a  great  and  de- 
cisive battle,  in  which  80,000  Britons  are  said 
to  have  perished.  Boadicea  put  an  end  to  her 
life  by  poison.  See  the  account  at  large, 
AnnalSy  b.  xiv.  s*  29,  to  the  end  of  section  37* 
In  this  important  scene  of  military  operations, 
a  mind  like  that  of  Agricola,  young,  intent^ 
and  ardent,  could  not  fail  to  prepare  himself 
for  that  renown,  which  he  was  destined  to  ac« 
quire  by  the  complete  conquest  of  the  island. 

Section  VI. 

(a)  The  quasstorship  was  the  first  ofEce  en'- 
tered  upon  by  those  who  aspired  to  the  high- 
er magistracies.  It  might  be  undertaken  at 
the  age  of  twenty-four.  Thus  in  the  Af^nats 
b.  iii.  s.  29,  we  find  Tiberius  applying  to  the 
senate  to  introduce  the  eldest  son  of  Germa- 
nicus,  before  he  was  qualified  by  his  age. 

(b)  Salvius  Titianus  was  the  brother  of 
Otho,  who,  for  a  short  time,  was  emperor  of 
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Aome.  Dunng  the  cimipetitioii*  with  Vitei- 
lii]3,  he  was  the  commander  in  chief  of  his 
iMTOther's  army.  His  radb  counsels  hurried  on 
the  last  decisive  action  of  Bedriacum,  where 
hiti  party  was  totally  ruined.  He  survived 
that  defeat,  and  the  victor  did  not  think  lum 
worthy  of  his  resentment.  See  more  of  him. 
Hist.  h.  i.  sQnd  ii. 

(c)  The  office  of  tribune  owed  its  origin  to 
a  violent  dispute  between  the  patricians  and 
plebeians,  A.  U.  C.  260;  when  the  latter, 
waking  a  defection,  could  not  be  reduced  to 
order,  fill  they  obtained  the  privilege  of  chooih 
ing  some  magistrates  out  of  their  own  bodyt 
for  the  defence  of  their  liberties,  and  to  ward 
off  all  grievances  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
superiors^  At  first  two  only  were  elected ; 
three  more  were  added  in  a  short  tkne  ;  and 
A«  U.  C.  297>  the  number  increased  to  ten, 
which  continued  ever  after.  Whoever  is  con« 
versant  in  Roman  History,  will  recollect  that 
dieae  new  officers,  appointed  at  first  as  the  re* 
dressers  of  grievances,  usurped  the  power  of 
doing  almost  whatever  they  pleased.  They 
were  reputed  sacrosanctiy  which  they  con- 
firmed by  law ;  so  that  it  was  deemed  an  act 
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of  impiety  to  interrupt  tibem  when  they  "wert 
;ipeaking«  Their  interpofling  in  matters  de^ 
bated  by  the  senate  was  called  inttrcemo^a,fiA 
their  authority  was  declared  by  one  word, 
VETO.  Tlie  emperors  left  them  little  mom 
than  the  name  and  shadow  of  magistracy^  by 
contriving  to  have  the  same  power  vested  in 
themselves :  hence  they  were  said  to  be  irim 
bunitid  potestate  domdti^  See  AnnaJs^  b.  u 
8.  2.  Pliny  the  younger  states  his  opinion  of 
the  nature  of  the  office,  and  says,  when  he 
was  tribune,  he  declixml  to  plead  in  any 
cause ;  not  thinking  it  fit,  tttttt  he,  who  could 
command  others  to  be  silent,  should  himself 
be  silenced  by  an  hour-glass.  Deformt  ar-^ 
bitrabar  hunc,  quijubere  posset  tacere  quern* 
cumque^  huic  silentium  clepsydrA  indki^ 
Lib.  i.  ep.  23- 

{d)  The  office  of  praetor  was  first  instituted 
in  the  year  of  Rome  389?  to  gratify  the  patri^ 
cian  order  with  a  new  dignity,  in  coifisidara-* 
tion  of  their  having  resigned  the  consulship 
to  the  choice  of  the  people.  Livy,  b.  vii.  S4 
1.  In  process  of  time,  eight  preetors  were 
chosen  annually,  and  had  their  separate  pro^ 
yinces  in  the  administration  of  justice*    One 
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had  jurisdiction  in  all  private  causes  between 
the  citizens  of  Rome;  the  second  decided  in 
all  suits  between  strangers  and  the  inhabi- 
tants  of  Rome.     One  was  called  pr^tor- 
tTRBAi^us;    the  other,  prjetor  peregri- 
K^us.     Livy,  b.  xxiv.  s.  44,  expressly  men- 
tions these  distinct  offices.      The  other  six: 
praetors  were  to  sit  in  judgement  in  allcrimi- 
rial  matters.     The  authority  of  the  judge, 
who  presided  in  civil  causes,  was  called  ju- 
RisDicTio:  when  the  proceeding  was  for 
crimes  and  misdemeanors,  it  took  the  name 
of  QUxESTio:  if  before  an  extraordinary  judi- 
cature, it  wa3s  then  termed  cognitio.     So 
the  matter  is  accurately  explained  by  Lipsius. 
But  the  new  magistrate  created  by  Augustus, 
called  the  governor  of  the  city,  prjefectus 
URBis,  soon  absorbed,  and  drew  into  his  own 
vortex,  the  whole  business  of  the  police^  and 
the  cognizance  of  all  offences.     See  AfinalSf 
h.  vi.  s.  10  and  11.     The  senators  and  patri-^ . 
Clans,  their  wives  and  sons,  wer^  cited  to  ap- 
pear at  the  bar  of  the  senate;  but  in  all  cases, 
it  was  competent  to  the  person  accused,  to  re- 
move the  cause  before  the  prince  himself,  who 
either  heard  it  in  his  cabinet,  or  referred  it  to 
the  praefect  of  the  city,  or  else  to  a  board  of 
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Special  commissioners.  Hence  the  prastorian 
dignity  had  little  more  than  the  mere  shadow 
of  authprity.  Boetius  callg  it  an  empty  jo&me, 
a  mere  encumbrance  on  the  senatofian  r^k. 
Inane  nomen^  et  senatorii  census  gravem  sar- 
cmam.  Gonsol.  Philosoph.  lib.  iiii.  A^  the 
pjr^tprs  drew  lots  among  themselves,  and  each 
jpasn  to6k  the  province  assigned  to  him;  by 
chance,  we  find  that ,  the  hearing  of  civil 
causes,  culled  jURisDicTio,  did  not  fgill  to 
the  shai^e  of  Agricola.  For  the  rest,  the 
prefect  of  the  city,  most  probably,  reliev^ 
him  from  the  care  of  pnbhc  ounces;  Hence 
QOthing  remained  for  him,  during  the  whole 
y*ar  of  his  prsetojrship,  but  the  exhibition  of 
public  spectacles,  and  the  amusement  of  ihs^ 
pqpulacQ*  * 

^  (e)  Nero  was  put  to  death,  A.  U.  821,  of 
the  Christian  «ra  .68.  Galba  succeeded,  but 
reigned  only  a  few  months.  Agricola  was 
chosen, for  the  due  care  of  religion,  and  the 
protection  of  the  public  temples;  but  the 
plunder  committed  by  Nero,  about  three 
ye^rs  before  his  death,  could  not  be  redress- 
ed^ Th«.  whole .  was  dissipated  in  wild  pro- 
fuMon,     See  Annals^  b.  xv.  s.  45* 
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Section  VIL 

(a)  This  was  the  yeu  o(  Rome  892/  of 
Christ  69* 

(&)Int£H£LXujic  was  a  mamciptl  toimiii 
the  cojQntry  now  calkd  VintmigHoy  ia  tibo 
territory  of  Genoa.  It  was  situated  on  (Im 
Mediterranean^^  The  descent  made  by  a 
band  of  adventtirers  from  Otfao'sfleety  and  thtt 

*  haroc  and  devastaticnfi  committed  by  those 
feroeicnis  wa^rrifors,  is  described  by  Tacitus^ 
Hisf.  h.  ii.  s*  }^  and  IS*  Vesipasian,  it  now 
begali  Mp  be  known^  declared  himself  4  c^ndi^ 
date  for  the  imperial  dignity.  The  iMws  reach^ 
ed  Agricola  some  time  in  the  month  of  July^ 

^  in  the  above  year,  822.     Hist.  h.  ii.  s*  79* 

(c)  Vespasian  remained  in  Asiar  and  JEgypt^ 
while  bis  generals  carried  their  victorious  arfeos 
to  the  city  of  Rome^  sa^  proclaimed  him  em** 
peror.  His  son  Titus,^  in  the  mean  time,  tM-* 
ried  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem.  Domitiait 
was  at  Rome,  .but  too  young  to  eondui^t  1^ 
Feins  of  government.  Vice  and  debaucberf 
were  more  suited  to  his  geiiius*  Muaianusy 
the  confidential  minister  (rf  Vespastan^  awiredl 
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»t  Rome,  and  took  upon  him  the  whole  con** 
duet  of  the  administration.  He  may  be  said 
to  hate  reigned  with  Vespasian.  Antoftms 
was  tke  geneml  who  conquered  foe  Vespasian, 
but  Mueianus  dejmved  him  of  his  laarels^ 
See  Hishn^j  h.  iv ;  and  see  the  eharacter  of 
Mttcianus^  Hisi,  b.  ii.  s.  5* 

(i2)r The  twentieth  legion  was^  at  that  time, 
in  Britain ;  and  it  is  so  expressed  m  the  tnas^ 
ktioa,  though  the  text  is  silent  as*  to*  that  par« 
titular.  The  Remans  had  three  ^egion^  in 
this  island,  namely,  ir.  Augusta ;  IX*.  His-' 
paniemis;  XX*.  Vietrix.  The  officer  to  whom 
Agricola,  succeeded,  wa»  ^oseius  CteUuSy  a 
ttian  of  a  restless,  turbulent  disposition,  ma«^ 
Hgnant,  envious,  and  always  at  variance  wrth 
Trebeliius  Maximus,  the  commander  in 
chief.  Theiatter  was  a  consular  legate  le- 
GATUS coNsiTLAiiis:  Ga&litwT wasapr^foridw 
hgaty  irEGAl^vs  pRJZTOBius*^'  The  consular 
legats  were  either  generals  of  the  army,  or  go^ 
tternors  of  provinces,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
^  both  at  the  same  time.  Wherever  they  wer^ 
present,  the  prtttorian  legat  had  no  higher 
trust  than  the  command  of  a  legion*  An^ 
yet  CRrik»,by  exaspemting  his  geofral  eflSlcer, 
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and  ioflatemg  the  minds  of  the  soldiers^  rai^ 
•d  the  dissensions  of  the  army  to  such  a  pitch, 
that  Trebellius  Maximus  was  obliged  to  fiir 
t^  hb  post,  »nd  to  abaadoa  (te  ij«.d 
Hist,  h.'u  8.60.  Roscius  CaeUus  remained 
to  enjoy  his  victory.  He  governed  in  a  tu* 
inultuous  manner,  by  violent  measures  ai^unif* 
ing  the  supreme  authority.  His  legion  had 
!,een  tardy  ia  declaring  for  Vespaaian,  and 
the  delay  was  imputed  to  the  iseditious  spirit 
of  the  commander.  Mucianiis  thought  fit  to 
recall  him.  Agricola  went  a  second  time  into/ 
Britain,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  le- 
gion, which  i^  supposed  to  have  been  at  that 
time  quartered  at  Deva,  now  Chester.  Aa 
inscription  has  been  found  in  the  following 
Words:  Deva  Leg.  XX.  Victrix.  See  Cam- 
den's Britanfuas  p.  5S8. 

Section  VHI. 

(a)  Vettius  Bolanus  was  sent  by  Vitellius 
to  command  in  Britain,  after  the  abdication 
qi  Trebellius  Maximus.  He  had  served  under 
Corbulo  ^l  Armenia,  but,  according  to  Taci- 
tiitus,  does  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  the 
txample  of  so  great  a  master.  Mediocrity 
yfU3  his  element.    And  yet  Statins,  in  a  poem 
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to  iCrispimifi)  tibe  son  of  Bolanus^  leys  out  the 
whole,  force  of  his  genius  to  celebrate  the  wart- 
like achievements  of  the  father.  He  stuns  us 
with^a  muster-roll  of  his  virtues,  his  exploits  in 
the  east,  and  his  trophies  in  Britain.  Bolanus, 
he  saya^  waged  w^r  on  the  banks  of  the  Arasies, 
and  fotfght  t6  reduce  Armenia  to  subjection 
under  Nero.  Corbulo,  the  commander  in 
chief,  admired  the  ardour  of  the  young  officer, 
wd  committed  to  his  care  the  most  difficult 
operations  of  the  campaign* 


* 

lUe  juventam 


^rotinus  ingrediehs,  pharetratum  invasit  AiraiS^Ifii 
Bt^lliger^  indocilemqBe  fero  sertir©  Neronl 
/  Armediam.  .  Rigidi  stimmiiin  Mavorti^  agebat 
Corbulo^  sed  comitem  belli,  socitmique  laborum^ 
Ilie  quoque  egregiis  multum  miratus  in  armis, 
Bdlatluln,  atque  illi  cufanim  asperrima  suetQs 
Cfed^re,  p&rtifique  mttm.  ' 

The  pioet  proceeds  to  hold  up  to  the  $ofi  the 
great  example  of  his  father^  Leam^  he  says> 
from  him ;  yoti  have  a  family  monitor  to  in- 
spire you  with  every  virtue ;  let  kindred  praise . 
exeite  you  to  heroic  action.  The  Decii  and 
Ae  Oamilli  may  be  pointed  out  to  others.  It. 
will  be  for  you  to  keep  your  eye  on  your  fk*- 
tfe«r  J  observe  with  what  undaunted  for^titude 
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he  advanced  as  far  as  Thul^ jtmidst  storms  and 
tempests  and  the  rigours  of  the  winter, 

Disce,  puer:  nee  enim  externo  mohitore  petendui 
Virtutis  tibi  pulcher  amor;  cognata  mtnistret 
Laus  animos:  aliis  Deeii  reducesque  CamilK 
MoDStrentur;  tu  disee  patrem,  quantusquie  nigrantem 
FIuGtibus  occiduis^  fessoque  Hyperione  Thuleo 
Intrajrit  mandata  gerens, 

Statids,  Stlv.  lib.  v.  po«n«  ii. 

Unfortunately  for  the  bard,  history  is  silent 
about  all  these  great  exploits ;  and  when  his- 
tory, the  intelligencer  of  antiquity,  nuntia 
vetiistatisy  shpws  no  foundation  for  this  exag- 
gerated praise,  thfe  poet  must  be  supposed  to 
have  indulged  a  flight  of  fancy.  Bolanus  was 
recalled;  and  Cerealis,  who  conducted  the 
war  against  Civilis  the  Batavian  chief  (See 
Hist.  h.  iv.  s.  71)>  was  sent  by  Vespasian  to 
command  the  legions  in  Britain,  A,  U.  823; 
A.  D.  70.  Agricola,  we  find,  was  still  serv- 
ing in  Britain. 

Section  IX. 

(a)  The  senators  were  not,  of  course,  of  Ae 
patrician  order,  as  appears^  Annak'xi.  sl^S^Sj 
where  we  see  the  emperor  Claudius  adding  the 
oldest  of  the  fathers  to  the  list  o(  patricians: 


4 
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the  families  of  that  rank,  created  by  Romulus 
and  by  Brutus,  and  also  those  advanced  by 
Julius  Cajsar  and  Augustus,  being  well  nigh 
extinguished.  Vespasian  exercised  the  same 
authority,  and,  under  his  patronage,  Agricdla 
rose  to  the  honours  of  the  state. 

'  (b)  The  grand  divisions  of  Gaul  have  been 
mentioned  in  the  Manners  of  the  Germans, 
section  i.  note  (a).  To  that  account  it  may 
be  proper  to  add,  that  a  subdivision  M^as  mader 
by  Augustus,  distributing\he  whole  country 
into  seven  provinces;  namely^  Narbonne  Gaul, 
Aquitania,  the  province  of  Lugdunum,  or 
Lyons,  properly  Celtic  Gaul ;  Belgic  Gaul, 
and  Upper  and  Lower  Germany.  These  se- 
vera!  districts,  except  Narbonne  Gaul,,  were 
under  the  immediate  management  of  the 
prince.  The  province  of  Aquitania  wad  in- 
closed by  the  Pyrenea^  mountains,  the  Rhone, 
the  Loire,  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

(c)  The  governors  of  provinces  adminis* 
tered  justice  not  only  to  the  army,  but  Hke- 
wise  to  the  inhabitants.  In  discharging  the 
functions  of  his  station,  Agricola  took  care^ 
to  have  no  dispute,  no  contest,  with  subordi- 
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nate  oiBc9rt«  S^aeca  observes,  to  coi^'tend 
with  your  Huperior^  is  a  degree  of  phrensy; 
with  your  equal,  something  is  hazarded;  with 
your^  inferior^  it  is  a  degradation,  Cwn  m^ 
j^riare  contendere^  furiosum;  cum,  pari,  an« 
ceps;  cum  inferiorey^  sordidwm. 

(d)  In  the  year  of  Rome  830,  and  of  the 
Christian  sera  77>  Vespasian  waa  consul, 
eighth  time,  with  his  son  Titus^ .  the  sixth* 
On  the  kalends  of  July  in  that  year,  Brotiet* 
a^ysf  upon  the  authority  of  Muratori^  AnneiU 
^Italia^  toin.  i.  p.  291$  that  Doxbitian  and 
Agricola  ^ei^e  appointed  consuls  for  ths  re^ 
mainder  of  the  yean  This  practice  was  first 
introduced  by  Augustus,  under  the  plausible 
pretence  of  havingmore  frequent  opportumtiear 
to  oblige  the  illustrious  families  of  Rome,  but^ 
in  fact,  to  impair  the  dignity,  and  lessen  ther 
power  of  the  consuls.  The  succeeding  em** 
perors  adopted  the  same  plan  of  policy ;  ai>d 
the  mischief  went  on  increasing,  till  in  the 
peign  of  Cofumodus  there  were  no  less  than 
five  and  twenty  consuls  in  one  year.  During 
the  whole  time,  the  ccHisub  who  entered  on 
tfoeir  office  in  the  beginning  of  January ,  gave 
thdir  name  to  the  whole  year.    Those  who 


»      1"^ 
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were  made  occasionally,  called  consulbs. 
€UBB06iiTi»  are  seldom  meotioned  in  the 
yASTi  C0N8ULARBS.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
ascertaining  their  exact  time.  Agricola,  ac^ 
wording  to  Tillemont,  was  consul  A*  D.  77* 

Section  X.  ' 

(a)  The  writers  who  before  Tacitus's  time 
had  given  a  description  of  Britain^  were  Julius 
Caar,  Uvy  the  celebrated  historian,  and 
Fabius  Riisticus,  the  friend  of  Seneca,  often 
quoted  by  Tacitus.  His  works  have  perished 
in  the  general  wreck  of  ancient  literature^ 
Livy's  account  was  in  book  cv.^;  but  we  have 
nothing  now  remaining  except  the  Epitpme^ 
not  very  well  filled  up  by  the  Supplement  of 
Freinsh<9(nius.  A  alight  knowledge  of  diatant 
countries  was  sufficient  for  the  ancient  geogra^ 
pher&.  They  never  were  at  a  lo€»  for  soom 
form  or  shape,  to  which  they  compared  the 
place  in  question,  and  then  conceived  that 
they  had  given  a  true  outline  or  draught  of 
tiie  country :  but  the  accurate  maps  of  modern 
geographers  show  bow  much  they  were  de^ 
oeiv^  Pliny  the  elder  informs  us^  diat  the 
origbal  name  was  Albion,  aqd  Sir  Wiiliui 
Temple  give^  the  etymology  of  th/e  word* 
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Albion,  he  says,  was  derived  from  Alpicm;  ' 
Alp  J  in  some  of  the  western  languages,  signi^ 
fying  high  lands  or  hills,  as  this  isle  appears  to 
those  who  approach  it  from  the  continent.  In 
Cae;sar\s  time,  Britain  was  the  general  appella- 
tion. Sir  William  Temple  derives  the  word 
from  Brith^  the  paint  with  which  the  inhabi- 
tants gave  an  azure  blue  to  their  bodies  and 
their  shields.  The  Romans,  he  says,  called 
the  island  Britannia^  giving  a  La;tin  termina- 
tion to  a  barbarous  name,  in  the  same  manner 
W  they  did  with  regard  to  other  countries  that 
fell  under  their  commerce  or  conquests ;  such 
as  Mauritania,  A^i^^tania,  and  other  places 
commonly  known.  Camden  thinks  that  Bri- 
tannia was  a  compound  wocd,  froni  Brith^ 
paint,  and  Tania^  a  term  importing  region  or 
country.  Caesar's  account  of  a  triangular  form 
may  he,  admitted.  Taking  the  whole  length 
from  Dover  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall 
for  one  side  of  the  triangle,  the  eastern  and  the 
westerncoastscontractby  degrees,  and,though 
not  strictly  reduced  to  a  point  at  the  northern 
extremity,  it  is  there  sufficiently  narrow  to  jus- 
tify Caesar's  comparison,  and,  according  to 
Cacitus,  to  present  the  form  of  a  wedge.  It 
is  tr4ie,  that  he  calls  it  an  island,  but  he  seemi^ 
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to  have  had  no  better  authority  than  the  voice 
of  fame.  No  navigator  had,  at  that  time^ 
sailed  round  the  island.  The  Greeks  thought 
it  a  large  continent.   See  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xix. 

p.  68:  , 

•  / 

'  (b)  Caesar  says  that  the  western  side  ex- 
tends towards  Spain,  and  that  Ireland,  about 
half  as  large  as  Britain,  lies  opposite -to  that 
coast.  Vergit  ad  Hispardam^  atque  oc- 
cidentem  solemn  qud  ex  parte  est  Hibemiaj 
dimidio  minor,  ut  existimatur,  quam  Briton^ 
nia.  De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  v.  s.  13.  The  part 
of  Britain,  long  since  called  Scotland,  was 
known  to  the  Romans  by  the  name  of  Cale^ 
donioy  because,  says  Sir  William  Temple,  the 
north-east  part  of  Scotland  was  by  the  na- 
tives called  Cal  Dun,  which  signifies  hills 
of  hazel,  with  which  it  was  covered;  from 
whence  the  Romans  gave  it  the  name,  of  Ca- 
ledonia;  thus  forming  an  easy  and  pleasant 
sound  out  of  what  was  harsh  to  such  elegant 

tongues  and  ears  as  theirs. 

* 

(c)  An  account  of  this  voyage  round  the 
island  will  be  found  in  this  Tract,  s.  38.  Then, 
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for  the  first  iin^dt  the  Rbnwodi  obtweEod  g^<M 
graphical  certainty.  .    ,        . 

(d)  The  Orcad€$  (mow  the  Orkney  lalanda) 
were  known  by  the  report  of  fame  in  the  reigR 
of  Claudius.  Some  historians  have  ascribed 
the  conquest  to  that  empeh)r,  but  for  this  there 
does  not  seem  to  be  sufficient  fQundation^ 
Flattery  was  in  haste  to  decorate  th©  princo 
yfith  laurels  unearned.  It  ia  true  that  Pam*« 
ponius  Mela  haa  said  that  tho«ie  islands  were 
thirty  in  number,  Triginta  mnt  Orcade^ 
angustis  int^r  sa^  diduotc^  ^patm.  Mela,  lib« 
iii.  s.  6.  Pliny  likewise  mention3  them ;  but 
his  account  of  the  number  shows  that  he  ret 

s  0 

lied  on  were  report.  He  $ay«,  there  are  foe-^ 
xy  isiland^f  called  the  Orcades,  all  separated 
by  narrow  atraita.  Sunt  mttent  xl.  Orcadu^ 
modkk  inter  $e  discretes  $paiii$,  Pliny,  lih# 
iv,  ft.  l6.  Had  Claudius  added  those  iskndi 
to  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  not  probable  that 
there  would  have  been  a  varia^nce,  a»  to  ti3« 
number,  among  the  authors  of  that  day.  Ea-* 
tropins,  and  Eusebius  in  his  Chronicle, are  the 
authorities  upon  which  Claudius  miiat  rely 
for  bis  fame;  but  the  silence  of  Tacitus  ia  a 
strong  contradiction  to  those  writerst 
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{e)  Much  haa  been  9aid  by  the  Greek  and 
Roman  poets  of  a  place  in  the  northern  re<« 
giam^  called  Thul6 ;  but  it  is  evident  they  did 
90t  all  agr^  in  the  geographical  descriptiont 
Camdep  is  of  opinion  that  the  ThuU  of  Taci«< 
tus  i9  one  of  the  Shetland  islands,  which  lie  to 
the  north  of  the  Orcades,  latit.  60.  The  aiw 
eient  poets  heard  of  ThulS^  and  made  theii^ 
own  use  of  it,  to  adorn  their  verse.  To  fix 
the  exact  spot  was  not  their  business.  They 
were  masters  of  every  northern  latitude^  and 
they  could  always  command  ice  enough  to 
build  their  mountains,  and  snow  enough  tQ^ 
eover  them*  From  the  historians  and  geo«« 
grapb^rs  more  accuracy  might  be  expected^ 
but.  navigation  was  in  its  infancy*  The 
Northern  Ocean,  as  Tacitus  has  observed  in 
the  Manners  of  the  Germans,  always  adverse 
to  mariners,  was  se}dom  visited  by  ships  frooi 
the  Roman  world.  J'hule  was,  in  general^ 
understood  to  be  the  most  remote  land  in  the 
oorthern  latitudes^  but  the  exact  local  <situa«^ 
tion  wag  not  ascertained.  Pliny  the  elder 
bad  all  the  information  that  diligence  could, 
collect,  and  he  knew  how  to  embellish  what 
he  heard  with  all  the  graces  of  elegant  comr 
position.    But  still  the  Northern  Ocean  was. 
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Hhexplored.  The  German  Sea,  he  says,  is 
interspersed  with  a  nufnber  of  islands,  called 
GLE6SARi^,andbytheGrepks,ELECTRiDiE, 
because  amber  (electrum)  is  found  there  in 
considerable  quantities.  Of  these  islands, 
ThuU  is  the  most  distant;  and  there,  at  the 
summer  solstice^  when  the  sun  is  passing  the 
tropic  of  Cancer,  the  inhabitants  have  no 
night;  and,  in  like  manner,  during  the  winter 
they  see  Ho  day,  for  the  space,  as  is  generally 
supposed,  of  six  months.  Ab  adverso  in  Ger* 
rfutnicum  mare  sparsce  Glessaria^  quas  Electric 
das  Greed  recentiores  appellavercj  quod  ihi 
electrum  nasceretur.  Ultima  omnium^  •  qtue 
memorantur^  ThuU ;  in  qua  sohtitio  nullas 
esse  nodes  indicavimus,  Cancri  signum  sole 
franseunte^  riuUosque  contra  per  brumam  dies. 

'  Hoc  qiiidem  senis  mensibus  continuis  Jieri  ar^ 
httrantur.     Pliny,  lib.  iv,  s.  SO.     But  it  is 

'  evident  that  Shetland  could  not  be  the  place 
intended  by  Pliny.  A  ni^ht  or  day  of  six 
months  is  known  in  more  northern  latitudes. 
Procopius,  in  his  History  of  the  Gothic  War, 
book  ii.  places  Thul6  in  Norway,  which  was 
thought  by  the  ancients  to  be  an  island.  Agri- 
cola^s  fleet  might  see  the  coast  of  Norway 
at  a  distance,  and,  having  heard  of  ThuUy 
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might  conclude  that  they  had  seeii  that  region 
of  eternal  frost  and  jsnow.  This,  or,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  conjecture  of  Camden,  Shetland, 
might  be  the  Thule  of  Taicitus.  That  of 
Pliny  was,  most  probably,  Iceland,  espe- 
cially as  he  says  it  lay  within  one  day's  sail 
from  the  Frozen  Ocean.  A  ThulS  unius^diei 
navigatione  mare  concretum^  a  nonnuUis  Cro* 
mum  appellatur.  Lib.  iv.  s.  30.  If  Iceland 
was  intended  by  Pliny,  the  accounts  given  by 
navigators  must  have  bf^en  very  imperfect, 
since  he  makes  no  mention  of  three  volcanos^ 
particularly  mount  Hecla,  which,  amidst  a 
waste  of  snow,  constantly  throws  up  columns 
of  smoke  and  fire.  See  a  Discourse  Sui;  la 
Navigation  de  Pythias  ci  ThuU,  Memoirs  of 
the  Acad*  of  Belles  Lettresy  vol.  xxxvii,  p. 
43d 


-  (f)  From  vague  and  uncertain  accounts  of 
the  Frozen  Ocean  the  ancients  might  form 
their  idea  of  a  sea  in  such  a  thick  and  concrete 
statCy  that  the  oars  could  hardly  move,  and 
the  winds  scarcely  agitate,  such  a  sluggish 
mass  of  water.  But  the  tranquillity  of  those 
«eas  has  been  long  known  to  be  a  mere  fictioa. 
it  is  therefore  needless  to  examine  therea-J 
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90116  assigned  by  Takutus,  to  account  for  * 
{^oomeqon  which  does  not  eiu^t;,  S^  what 
is  said  of  this  sea>  Manners  of  the  Germam^ 
$•  4^.  What  is  said  of  the  various  inlets^ 
through  which  the  tide  forces  its  way  into  the 
heart  of  the  country^  is  sufficiently  warranted 
by  the  JS&stuarium  Bodotri^  (the  Firth  of 
Forth),  by  the  Glota  (the  Firth  of  Clyde), 
luad  othe?  well  known  harbours,  creeks^  bay9» 
and  rivers,  of  Scotland. 

Section  XL 

(a)  Through  the  want  of  literary  records^ 
^e  history  of  barbarous  nations  is  generally 
lost  in  darkness^  When  the  oripn  of  a  people 
could  not' be  traced,  the  diifficulty  was  sur? 
mounted,  by  supposing  that  the  soil,  by  a  cerr 
tain  fecundity  in  those  early  seasons  of  the 
world,  produced  the  race  of  men.  Mother 
earth,  or  mateb  tbllus,  satisfied  the  enqui* 
ries  of  the  mpst  profound  philosophy.  The 
'sons  of  the  earth  were  called  indigence  abort* 
gines^  or  natives  of  the  soil.  Men  were  sup-r 
posed  to  spring  from  the  bowels  of  the  eartbt 
from  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  even  from  rocks. 
The  poets  were  the  philosophers  and  histo-^ 
f  ians  of  the  age.    Horadce  talks  of  the  humaa 
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nee  issuing  out  of  the  earth  icumptorepserunt 
prmis  animaUa  terrun  and  Ovid  gives  them 
no  other  origin.  But  the  age  of  darkness  is 
past,  and  the  reveries  of  ignorance  have  long 
since  vanished.  We  ^are  now  content  to  be 
descended  from  Adam^  instead  of  i^ckoning 
rocks  and  caves  for  our  progenitors.  Tacitus 
judges  by  a  better  rule.  From  certain  rei^m^ 
Wances  of  feature,  language,  and  manners ; 
from  the  si^ce  of  limb  and  colour  of  the  hair^ 
he  concludes,  not  without  probability,  that  this 
isknd  was  peopled  from  Germany,  Spain,  and 
GauL  The  government  of  the  country  was 
like  that  of  Gaul,  consisting  of  several  nations 
under  different  petty  princes.  Cassar  reckons 
no  less  than  four  in  Kent,  book  v.  s.  22.  The 
most  considerable  tribes,  or  nations  (Caledonia 
not  included),  were  the  Dumnonii^  in  I>evon-» 
shire  and  Cornwall ;  tHeSilures^  in  Hereford-^ 
^ire,  Radnor,  Brecknock,  Monmouth,  and 
Glamorgan ;  the  Ordomces^  in  North  Wales  ; 
the  TrinobanttSj  in  Middlesex  and  Essex ;  the 
Cantii^  or  people  of  Kent ;  the  Jcewi,  inSufn 
folk,  Norfolk,  Cambridgeshire,  and  Hunting** 
donshire ;  and  the  Brigantes,  ^  in  Yorkshire, 
Durham,  Lancashire,  Westmorland,  and 
Cumberland. 
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'(b)  The  Caledonians,  and  the  etytoology 
of  the  name;  have  been  already  tnentibned^ 
g.  iO,  note  (a).  ^ 

(c)T1ie  Silures,  as  already  statedj  occupied 
Herefordshire,  Radnor,  Brecknbclc,  Mon^ 
mouthy  and  Glamorganshire*  They  may  ber 
called  the  inhabitants  of  South  Wales.  The 
•  Iberians  were  the  first  inhabitants  t>f  Spaing 
so  called  from  the  river  lheru&,  now  the  mrd. 

\ 

\  (d)  Caesar  tells  us  that  frequent  migrations 
were  madfe  from  Belgic  Gaul  into  Britain; 
and  that  the  adventurers,  having  giained  pos- 
session by  force  of  arms,  employed  themselves 
in  cultivating  the  land,  in  a  climate  which 
they  had  found  more  temperate  than  \^hat 
they  had  known  in  Gaul.  Maritimapars  ab 
myqutprtedceac  belU  inferendi  cdusd  ex  Bel* 
gio  tran$ierunt^  et  hello  illato  ibi  remansemni^ 
atque  agros  colere  ccBperunt^  Loca  sunttem^ 
peratiora  qudm  in  Gallia,  remisdoribusfrigo^ 
ribus.  Lib.  v;  s.  12.  The  continent,  most' 
undotibtedly,  was  peopled  first,  and  the  re- 
dundant numbers  overflowed  into  the  adja- 
cent isles.  . 


\ 
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(e)  The  Druids,  according  to  Ceesdr's  ac* 
«€ount;  believed  in  the  transmigration  of  $oul9^ 
jand  that  doctrine  they  thought  had  a  happy 
%tendency  to  inspire  men  with  courage,  and  a 
contempt  of  death.  They  taught  their  pupib 
a  system  of  astronomy  ;  they  described  tha 
various  revolutions  of  the  planets,  the  dimeo^ 
jbions  of  the*  globe,  the  operations  ofnatt&e; 
they  talked  with  reverence  of  the  immortal 
gods,  aad  iaitid^ted  their  youth  in  all  theii^ 
my  sterna.  In  primishQc  volunt  permadere^ 
n<m  interire  animaSy  sed  ab  (dm  post  mortem 
transire  ad  alios :.  atque  hop  matvimi  ad.virtu^, 
t^m  excitari  putantj  metu  mortis  mglecia* 
Mult  a  prceterea  de  siderihus^  at  que  eorUni 
mota^  de  mundi  ac  terrarum  magmttfdme^  d4 
rerum  naturd^  de  dearuin  immortaliuffi  vi  ac 
potestate  disputant^  et  jwoentuti  tradunf^ 
De  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  vi.  s.  13.  Human  sacri- 
fices,  as  observed  in  a  former  note,  were  part 
of  their  superstition.  X-ivmg  bodies  were  in- 
closed  in  large  ozier  cages,,  and  ;consume.d  ii^ 
the  ffenles.  That  the  same  rites  arid  cere* 
monies  w^ere  established :iti  Britain,^  there  ca» 
be  no  doubt,  since  w^  are  told  by  C^sar>  thaU 
the  religious  system  of  Gaul  was  transplanted 
from  Britain ;  and,  even  in  his  tin^j  tfe<>se  who 
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"Mrished  to  be  perfectly  skilled  in  die  dhiidical 
doctrineii,  paased  over  into  this  island  for  in^ 
9tnietion»  IHscipUna  in  Britannid  repert^ 
utque  inde  in  GalUam  tramlata^  ^sse  eskti- 
matur.  Mt  nunc^  qui  diligentiuB  earn  rem 
eognoscere  Dolunt^  pkrumque  itld^  dmemU 
eauidy  prq^dscuntwr^  De  Bell.  OalL  lib.  vi. 
B.  12.  The  late  Mn  Hume  has  observed,  ^*  Cbftt 
no  idolatroos  worship  ever  attained  such  aA 
ascendant  over  mankind  as  that  of  the  ancimit 
Gauls  and  Britons;  and  the  Romans,  after 
dieir  conquest,  finding  it  impossiUe  to  recon^ 
die  those  nations  to  the  laws  and  institutions 
of  their  masters,  were  at  last  obfiged  to  abo^ 
lidi  the  druidical  system  by  penal  statutes :  a 
violence,  which  had  never,  in  any  otiior  in^ 
atance,  be^i  practised  by  those  tolerating 
conquerors.^  Hume's  JHi^f.  vol.  i.  p.  5.  S<ft« 
Tacitus,  Annals^  book  xiv.  s.  30* 

(/)  This  conformity  of  languages,  Bmtier 
says,  still  subsists  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall 
and  of  the  ancient  Armorica^  now  called  Bre-* 
tagne.  It  is  said,  that  a  dialect  of  the  Welsh 
is  but  just  extinct  in  Cornwall. 

»  • 

^  (^)  Solintts,  speaking  of  the  warlike  Bri-^ 
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lotm  rairs,!  lakeni  ^  wotosn  i«  4^d|!«4  .^S 
k  in  tUd  Uttkonels  n^th;  a^  ofif^i^Dg  ug 
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•'^^       - -^   '•-   'lUi'J^*      /i^ ..  •  i    .■>,,.  .,,.v,  i^f'j 

(K)  The  Britons  were  conquerod>  ia  t|K 
reign  of  Claudii^s^.by  Aulus.Plautius,  th^  first 

Roman  ,g«i)er^.iW^o,lande4oQO  tl^^:  Offend, 
since  tlie  ini^asibn  of  Juliua  Caoaar.  Ffamtius 
defeated  the  natives,  A.  U.  C.  796>  A.'Di  43. 
Several  signal  victories  were  afterward^  ohU 
Jbipiftd,);)y  ^uetOQ^nf  Paulinus,  Petilius  Cerealis^ 
and, other  cjc^mpanders,  insomuch  ths^t  ^ 
spijitiiera  pa^t  :Qf.  the  island .wjis  reduced  to  a 
^Q^an  province/  The  Caledonians  stpod  far 
liberty,  till  theit  last  decisive.^  agtion,  ui^der 
Galgacu3.(9e^  frpm  section  30,  to  end  of  sec- 
tion  38),  when  they  retired  to  their  fast- 
Wess^s  in  the  Hi;sfhfe^  .    I  ;.  .  i     Ij  =.i^ 

;n: ..  •  Station.  XII.^  •:;•■, 

(a)  This  manner  of  fighting' in  chariots 
calls  tp  xitind  the  practice  of  heroic  times  de- 
.MfiiM^  ip.th»  ba(;tles  of  the  Ihad.     But  the 
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heroes  of  tibe  poet  dil&rodr  ^  tlieir  vptiomioi 
the  point  of  honour,  from  the  Bf itiish  chifefiu 
With  the  Greeks  and  Trojans,  the  driver  of 
the  ^^earrtage  ^as  the  seetftid  in  rank :  the  war«^ 
rior  of '  high  renoiirn  was  the  perami  wbd 
fetight.  Hector  had  his  ^squire  to  gmde.  the 
leihs,  while  he  displayed  his  towiering  plumei 
and  braved  every  ^mgen  Achilles  had  ,hia 
AiitomedoU   ; 


I    1 


Autoiiiedon  and  Al'clmus  prep&re 

Th*  iinmorfal  coursers  and  the  radiant  cat-  -         -  ^ 

l*he  charioteer  then  whirled  the  lash  ai:9Un4i .       :  '  >. 

AhA  swift  ascended  at  one  active  bound ; 

Then  bright  in  heav'nly  arms^  above  his  'squire 

Achilles  mounts,  and!  sets  the  field  bti  fire. 

PbPB's  Iliad,  bod£  iuL  V.  41^ 

#  r 

Virgil  in  a  beautiful  picture  rejJrfesentitf g;  thiS 
wars  of  Troy,  in  the  first  MiieiAj  describfeis  the 
Trojans  flying  before  Achilles,  who  pursued 
with  ardour  In  his  warlike  cai*:  '  ""^^ 

Hac  Phryges,  instaret  curru  cristatus  A^Ules. 

In  the  fifth  Iliad  JEneas  invites  Pe^ndarus  to 
join  him  m  the  fight:  '  '^ 

Haste,  seize  the  whip,  and  snatch  the  guiding  rein; 
. ,   Hie  warrior^s  fury  let  this  arm  sustain :  \ 

Or,  if  to  combat  thy  bold  heart  incline, 
Take  then  Ae  spear,  the  chariot's  care  be  mine. 

Potb's  Hiffdy  bocAL  r.  vene  3M. 
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Among  the  Britons  it  was  otherwise :  the  chief 
Wartioir  drav6  the  chariot,  by  Cesar  callai 
esseda^  and  by  Ikcitus  cbvmus :  see  this  Tract j 
s.  dS,^  note  {b).  The  British  chiefs,:  as  it 
seems,  thought  it  morehocKMinible  ia  drive  die 
<Aifinte't^* thickest  caaks  of  the  enemy,  and 
distinguished'  themselves  by  braving  everjjt 
dangev.  ! It ^appbars,  likewise,  dmt  a  ibomber 
of  combatants  mounted  together  in  the  samtt 
vehicle,  which  was  not  the  case  in  Honier^s 
bi^ttles; 

(b)  We  read  in  tha  Annals,  b\  sui.  s.  36^ 
of  Caractacus,  king  of  the  Silures ;  in  b^  xiv* 

.  s.  31,  of  Prasutagus,  king  of  the  Iceni ;  and 
s.  35  of  Bbadicea,  his  widow,  who  succeeded 
to  her  husband V  dominions.  For  CartismaUr 
dna,  queen  of  the  Bfigantes,  who  delivered 
op  Cairactacus  to  the.  Bomans,  see  Annabi 
b.  xti.  s.  36,  und  Hist.h.  iii.  s.  45. 

(c)  •  The  .original  saj^,  rai^iLS  Huainis  tri^ 
busve  civitatihm  dd  propulsandum  commune 
periculum  coAventut.  This,  translated  yerb^ 
ally,  imports,  that  a  meeting  is  seldom  had 
between  two  or  three  cities  to  repel  the  isdm^ 
man  danger.  But  the  word  givitas  is  rarely 
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ued  berths  hadji  biatomns  f«r  %hdt»  m  tbft 
iRbdernraeoept9tlo9;isb»Iledac]iy»  Cr,YiTASl 
•ge««»%:31»pli«,a  body  poUtic,  ,  peopb 
^  itoitademxdviLaaciBty,  uhder.ti  jtettied  const!* 
tiitioniaiid  a  i^egiikr  frame  o£ laws.  . Suck 
vmm  ^khe  Sitiires,  i  under  Caraetftctta;  Mlio 
IpaaiaiiEif, '  under  Eeadicea ;  l.  the  Brtgahteis^ 
mn&r  Cartismandaa :  i  b^t  tioere  is  no  ic^ 
«8nee  of  their  ^^tifig  in  c<mctrt:£br  theii^ 
nutnal ^defence;;  i       >   r:      . 

(d)  Tacitusy  in  this  place,  may  be  said  to 
^•oat  af  his  depth.  His  nodcma  hec^>lt4  \^ell 
as  m-«the  passage  oonhertfinai^  the  Stdones  in 
ihii^  Manners  of  t^e  Garmans,  sdctu>|[):  45^ 
bold  more  of  the  poet  ttian  the  philasopben 
Astronoiny  and  geography  were  scaeiicei  not 
kaificrita'tly  cultivated  in  bib  time.  r.  tPlpiy  en^ 
dkuROttrs  more  ntic^ally  tti  account  for  the 
pha^nomeadn,  from*  the  position  of  the  son  at 
the  summer  solstice.  In  Italy,  he  says,  the 
lenglb  bf  the  dlay  ia  fifteen  hoiirs,  and  ia  Bri- 
tain se^oeuteen ;  the  nights  in  diat  island 
being  sd  bright,  that,  when  the  sun  al' the 
ac^tice  a^roach^s  so  near  the  eardijastQ  bo* 
come  vertioaU  die  northern  regions^  havB^  by 
conaequance,  a  day  oif  six  manthiry  J$(^d  m  tfaa 
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winter  a  night  x>f  the  same  length;  InliaUA 
quindechn  hdras;  in  Britannid  sepiemdetims 
iihi  <estaie  luddm  noctes,  hand  dubi£:repHh^ 
fnUtimt  idy  qvjod  cogit  ratio  credit  solstitU 
diebus  acoedente  sole  propit^  'Oeriicemmundi^ 
tubjecta  terra  continuos  dies  habere  senn 
mensAus,  noctesque  e  diverso  adbrmnam  rj^ 
f»dtd.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  s.  7&  But  iong  seat 
voyages  were  rarely  uiidertaken :  ki  V  Ptii^ls 
time,  and  it  is,  therefore,  no  Mronder  that  he 
^nted  due  in^rmation/  He  mentions  one 
beld  navigator,  Pytbeas  of  Marseilles,  and 
•upon  his  authority,  says  that  at  Thul6,  which 
lay  six  days'  sail  from  the  northern  part  of 
Britain,  the  day  and  night  were  each  of  them 
mx  monthft  long.  The.  same,  he  adds,  ^was 
€aid  of  the  isle  of  Mona,  which  urns  distant 
frbm  Camelodunum  (Colchester)  about  two 
hundred  miles«  Quod  fieri  in  insuli  ThuU^ 
Pytheas  Massiliensis  scripsH,  sea! iUenmna^ 
mgatione  in  septemtrionem  a  Britannid  dis^ 
4ante.  Quidam  vero  et  in^  Mond  qua  distat 
-a  Camehdum^  Britanma  oppidb^  drcitar  du-- 
centis  mlUbus  adfirmmt.  Pliny,  lib.  ii.  s. 
75.  If  the  ThuW  of  Py  theas  \  wasr  <jreenlaiid 
or  Zembla,  what  is  said  of  the  length  of  oays 
land  nights  in  those  klands  may  be'admitt^ 
hut  ^e  aame  could  hot  be  the  cast  in  Britain, 
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fer  any  British  island.  The  Orkneys  he  ik 
latitude  60 J  or  tfaereabotjits;  and  in  the  sum- 
«ftr,  their  d.y  isnot  much  »o»  than  righl 
^en'hours  long.  But  ijeither  Pliny,  nor  Tar 
citus^had  a  just  idea  of  the  figure  of  the  earthy 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  seasons  occasioned  by 
the  annual  motion  round  the  sun.  The  dis- 
covery was  reserved  for  the  genius  of  Sir 
Isaac  Ne!«rton.  Without  being  a  voyager  or 
traveller,  that  sublhne  philosopher  founded 
his  calculations  on  mathematical  and  scien- 
tific principles.  As  Fontenelle  observes,  he 
nscertained  the  true  figure  of  the  earth  with«> 
out  stirring  out  of  his  elbow-chair.  The  ex- 
periments of  Maupertius,  and  his  as^ociatest 
who  in  the  years  1735  and  1736  measured 
adegree  in  Lapland,  served  to  confirm  New- 
ton's doctrine;  and,  from  that  time,  the 
length  of  days  and  nighty  in  all  parts  of  the 
globe  has  been  scientifically  known.  Mathe* 
maticians  have  infoxmed  us,  that  the  degi^es 
of  longitude  ere  not,  like  those  of  latitude,  aU 
ways  equal,  but  diminish  in  proportion  as  the 
mendiahs  contract  in  their  approach  to  the 
Pole,  ^w  may  be  seen  in  the  common  tablei;^ 
showing  the  number  of  miles  contained  in  a^ 
'  degree  of  longitude,  in  each  parallel  of  latitude 
Iron^  the  Equator  to  the  Pole.     In  conse*- 
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qttence  of  this  knowledg^^  a^  the  po$itibn  o^ 
liie  earth  in  everjr  pv^  .of  }U  orh^ty  astitmo^ 
mers  have  laid  doWfi  their  tiaJb]»g  of  the  va- 
rious climajtes  between  th»  equator  and  the 
extremity  of  the  north.  They  hatp  enume* 
rated  thirty  diimtes:  in  the  fir3t  twenty^fpt^*, 
which  terminate  between  the  latitudes  ^and 
]67f  the  days  increase  by  half-hours;  and  in 
the  rewaii^ing  ^iic,  by  months.  At  ^pitjsber* 
g^n,  Ar  E^t  Greenland,  the  day  lasts  five 
months,  and  six  at  the  Pole.  Pomponi^s 
Mela  talks  of  7%^^>  hut  he  di4  not  kfiow 
whiere  ,to  pbce  this  island,  so  as  to  account  for 
the  length  of  days,  which  he  has  described^ 
He  says  that  ThtiU  lies  opposite  to  the  coast 
of  the  B'elg0^  and  there  the  qights  are  dark  in 
winter,  but  at  the  summer  isolsti<^  there  is  no 
oight  at  all.  Thnl6  Belgarum  littori  apposita 
est:  ifi  ed  noctfis  p^f,hy^mem  ob$cura;  per 
9Qbtiiiw9t  nulka.  Lib.  iii*  cap.  6.  -  But  diat 
length  of  d^ys  could  only  ha)>pen  in  the  more 
northern  latitudes.  When  Tacitus^  says,  that 
the  iiight9»  at  the  extremity  of  Britain,  are 
so  luminous,  that  the :  interval  between  the 
close  and  the  return  of  day  can  scarce  be  dis* 
languished,  thisma^,  perhaps,  be  sidmitted; 
wa$e  Lord  Mol^ray^  in  an  ^uccurate  aqcount 
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fbtmed  in  tifie  ykjat  177^  «ap  liiai  on^  the 
ISth  of  lime  '<l&tifiiiie  65i  2S)  itvna^  then 
light  enough  ill  night  to  read  d^mmi.  <kck. 
Oh  di«  ^th  of  the  ^taatm  month  (k^tuda 
7T-  59)  the  adjacfeat  «otilst,  cot^ened  with 
snow  and  ke,  would «have  suggested  the  idM 
^p^i^etubl  >i^inter,  had  not  die  niildmss  of 
th^  weatl)^  blight  sbiitlime)  iOiA  oomtaiit 
day«H^t,  giveb  a  cheieduhiess  and  bovelt]^ 
to  the  ^hole  O^  diat  ^triki Ag  and  roiti^tio 
scehe.  I&  (he  montib  of  August  (latitude  8D| 
or  thereabouts)  his  lordship  obsi^rved,  that^ 
during  ^6  ^hole  time  of  his  being  in  liioM 
ktitiidto,  4^  ne^er  found  (thotj^h  Martm  hat 
«aid  otherwise)  that  the  sun  at  niidfught  in 
a|ipearance  resemble  <;he  mo(Au  His  loncU 
«Aiip  adds,  thtit  he  saw  no  diiflfemnce,  in  k^lettr 
Weath^,  between  the  su<i  at  caidnight  and 
any  other  time»  but  what  aroae  frott  idifk 
^rent  degree  of  altitude^  tiie  brt^aess  of 
the  light  appearing  there,  as  i^^elbas  else*^ 
whfere,  to  depend  on  the  obliquity  of  bis  rays; 
Se6  the  VoyugSy  p*  Tl-  •    * 
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Bight^:  and  imjs^  ihatthe  ewb^memd/fitit: 
pnrttof  ike -earthy  casting  u  l(Mskad(]llni  d€t 
mi  ele%>hte  the  ddrkMiky  iMd  night  fl$iis  k^ 
neatb  the  sky  and  the  sta^s^  it  i$  impotsiblg  id 
""  strike  oiit  any  thing  IiW  sense  fhim  s^  {>isiwgb 
so  very  embarrassed  and  obscure*  The  fonder 
is  leB:  to  regret  that  a  writer,  of  ^Uch  nimte 
discernment  on  all  political  and;  tnpral  'sub^ 
jects^  should  be  obliged*  without  ai^y  principle* 
of  astronomy  and  gebgraphy  (a  ^i^nce  in  tbal 
age  litde  understood),  to  offer  ;a.  vain  fajrpo^ 
thesis  for  reascm  ahd:  sound  phik)30{^y.  Tij 
citais,  it  should:  seem^thoi^ht  thttt  the  earth 
iras  one^extensive:  con  tiniied  surface,  and  fchat 
Alght  wa&  oocasiotied  by  tihe  sun V  retiring  bet 
hind '  high  lands  and!  mountains.  The!  form 
of  the  globed  its  rotation  on  its  own  axis,  aivti 
the  various  postti<ms  m  its  annual  orbit,  are 
mathematical  fiiscoveries,  which  were  not 
known  to  the  Romans.         ;  .'.1:1 

•  •        ,         •  .  •     •» 

(/)  Mbe&  of. gold  and  silver,  si|f£N»j^njt  to 
f«ward  the  cQttqtierOr,  ^r^.fo^ctiii  Me^ic^ 
rind  Peru,;  but  this  island  never  ^odtsc^  ^ 
qtiantity  tp -pay  the  invader  for  the  d^)5^ifu«f 
ti'^  of  the  hvm^  ^fim., '  Ciqecomys^riiin 
one  of  his  letters,  Itis!  wqH  ^nowia  fcbUi  itfit  a 
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I 
r 

migle  grmti  of  silver*  coolii  be  feund  ip  the 
isknd.  Jttud  oogniium  est^  neque  argenti 
scruputumemulluminiUdmmld.  Ad  Attic* 
Mb,  iv.  epbt.  16.  Thb,  however^  is  contm* 
dieted  by  modern  authorities.  Camden  men* " 
tioni  gold  and  silver  mines  in  Cumberland/ 
a  mine  of  silver  ii)  Flintshire,  and  of  gold  iii 
Scotland.  See  Camden's  Britannidiy  p.  69^ 
and  74 1 .  The  same  iau  thor,  talking  of  the  cop^ 
per  mines  in  Cumberland,  says,  that  veins  of 
gold  and  silver  were  found  intermixed  with 
the  common  ore,  and,  in  the  reign  of  £liza« 
betb,  gave  birth  to  a  suit  at  law. between  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland  and  another  claimant. 
DoctcNT  Borlase,  in  his  History  of  Cornwatt^ 
p.  314,  relates, '^  that  so  late  as  the  year  1753, 
several  pieces  of  gold  w^re  found  in  what  the 
miners  call  stream  tin  ;  and  silver  is  now  got 
in  considerable  quantity  from  several  of  otnr 
lead  mines/'  A  curious  piaper  concerning 
the  gold  mines  of  Scotland  is  given  by  Mr. 
Pennant  in  Append.  No.  X.  to  his  second 
part  of  a  Tour  in  Scotland  in  1773.  But 
still  there  never  was  gold  and  silver  enough 
to  be  the  price  of  victory.  The  other  metats. 
Such  as  iron,  lead,-  tin,  and  copper ^  are  found 
in  abundance  at  this  day. 
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{g)  Suetonius  imputes  Ce^a/a  invasion  of 
^litaiQ  to  his  desire  of  enriching  himself  ovritk 
die  peatl  found  in  different  parts  of  the  coa^ 
Britanniam  peHisse  spe  margaritarum.^  In 
JuL  Cas.  s.  417*  Pliny  says,  it  is  certain  that 
pearls  of  an  inferior  siaie,  and  rather  disco* 
•loured,  are  produced  in  Britain;  since  the 
Deified  Julius  wished  it  to  be  underistood,  that 
the  breast-plate  which  he  dedicated  to  Venus, 
in  the  tepiple  of  the  goddess,  was  composed 
of  British  pearl.  In  Britannia  parvas  aiqae 
decolbres  (tmiones^J  nasci  cerium  est^  quoniank 
Divm  Julius  thordcem^  quern  Veneri  gent-* 
trici  in  templo  ejus  dicavit^  ex  Britdnnicis 
imar gar itis factum  valuer itintelUgi.  Win.  lib^ 
ix.  s.  35.«  The  pearls  most  in  request  with 
the  ancients  were  those  collected  in  the  Red 
Si&^i  the  Gulf  of  Persia,  aijd  the  Indian  Ocean ; 
jthe  ijext  in  value  were  the  British,  tinged  on 
the  surfece  with  a  colour  resembliitg  gold, 
but,  in  general,  of  a  dark  hue,  and  \e^  trans- 
parent than  the  Indian*  Camden  talks  of 
pearl  found  in  Caernarvon^  in  Cumberland^ 
and  the  British  Sea.  See  his  Britannia^ 
p.  597,  690,  and  752.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his 
Tour  in  Scotland,  1 769,  mentions  a  considerar 
ble  pearl  fishery  out  of  the  fresh  water  muscle 
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in  tbe  vicinity  of  Perth,  from  whence  lO^QOO/. 
worth  was  sent  to  London  from  1761  to  1769i. 
But  when  that  ingenious  traveller  visited  Scot<^ 
land,  the  fishery  was  almost  exhausted*  There 
as  a  passage  in  Pliny  that  shows  the  esteem  in 
which  the  Oriental  pearl  was  held  at  Rome* 
Pearls,  he  says,  are^  imported  in  such  quan- 
tities from  the  Arabian  Sea,  that  Rphie  was 
annually  drained  of  an  immoderate  sum  by 
Ikhe  inhabitants  of  the  Eta^t  and  the  peninsula 
^f  Indian  So  much  do  our.  finery  arid  our 
women  cost  us  annually !  Vertim  Arcdna  eti- 
nmnumfelicius  mare  est :  ex  illondmqueniar^ 
garitas  mittit;  minimdque  computationemillies 
centena  sestertiaannis  omnibus  India  et  Serci, 
peninsulaque  ilia  imperio  jwstro  .adimunU 
Tanto  nobis  delicue^et fc^ndntB  constant !  PHny 
lib.  xii.  s.  18«  This  proves  what  Tacitus  says : 
When  so  much  encouragement  was  given, 
the  avarice  of  British  merchants  would  not 
be  deficient.  Their  pearl,  therefore;  was  of 
an  inferior  sort. 

Section  XIII. 

(fl)  Tacitus  now  proceeds  to  relate  the 
progress  of  the  Roman  arms  in  Britain,  from 
the  first  invasion  of  the  island  by  Julius  Ceesar 
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to  the  time  when  Agncola  became  comman** 
4er  in.  chief.  TUs^  uid  the  preceding  ac- 
county  may  by  some  be  called  a.  digression : 
but,  fiiQce  Agricola  aubdited  the  whole  udand^ 
a  description  o£  the  country  and  the  inhabit* 
tantsis  a  proper  introduction  to.  :s6  bri^t  a 
career  ol glory.'  Julius  Cscsar,  it  is  well  koown^ 
mkde  .tird  attempts  upon  tibtis  islaod;  the 
first  A^  U«  C.  699»  ^ind  the  second  inlhe  foh 
lowing  year.  The  plana  which'  his  Aipbitioi^ 
had  formed  against  his  own  country,  did  not 
leave  him  at  leisure  to  enlarge  the  liom^n  em^ 
pireJ  .  Aftier  some  slight  success,  he  seems  to 
haM6  :beeii  glad  to  ivithdraw  his  forces.  There 
ia  loind  truth  in  .^at  Lucan .  has  said :  He 
showed  his   back  to  the  enemy  whom  he 


T 


Territa  qusesitls  dstendit  terga  Brltahnis. 


v; 


(J  {b)  .Tbp  moderation  or  prudence  which 
to€^  ^ce  in^t^  councils  of  Augustus  i^  wall 
kilpwUi*  OjKBit^t  witJb  receiving  some  petty 
luaoual  tributes  fr€^  Biitain,  that  emperor 
dj4 .  ndt  chpose  to  involve  himself  an  remote 
e^d  ,4abg!^rou9  ^^hi  ,It  was  wijth  him  a 
iftaKim^  jtUat  the  boundaries  of  the  empire 
9fi^k^  qot  tO:  be  eaUrged:;  aful  ia  his  will^ 
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urbicdi  aftef  his  death  wa3  read  m  the  8^iB[t6,f 
he  gave  that  advice  to  his  successors.  See 
Ammbj  b.  i.  si  li.  Aiigti^tus,  s^ys  the  late 
Mr.  Hume,  content  t^ith  tb^  victory  obtaijtGtf 
ovir  the  libbrtieB  of  his  tiwh  country,  wa9 
Httle  ambitious  of  acquiring  iame  by  forekffi 
urars;  aild  bdng  apprehensive  lest  tl^  same 
ttnlimited  extent  of  dominion  which  had  dvth^ 
Tefted  the  republic  fnight  alio  6v€^wheUn  thd 
empire,  he  recommiended  it  to  his  successors 
never  to  enlarge  the  territories  of  the  Romans  J 
Tiberius,  jealotis  of  the  fkme  which  maght  hd 
acqmred  by  his  generals,  made  this^  advice 
of  Augustus  a  pretence. foil  his  inactivity. 
Hume's  Hist.  vol.  i;  p.  6.  See  Annabj  b^i^  77* 

r 

•  ,        .  .  . 

(c)  Caligula's  threatened  invasion  nf  Bri- 
tain ended  in  an  idle  and  vain  parade.  His* 
tory  has  no  scene  of  folly  to  compare  with  it. 
The  German  expedition  presented  &  fai^e  to 
the  world,  in  which  the  eifhpei'or  exposed  hira-^ 
self  to  derision.  His  ^ock  triumph  over  the 
Britons  was  a  sequel  to  the  former  frolic,  hat 
still  more  absurd  and  ridiculous.  Hiving 
written  to  the  senate,  to  reprimand  them-  for 
enjoying"  the  pleasures  of  the  circus^  whife 
their  emperor  was  exposing  himself  to\tte 
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greatest  daggers,  he  diew  up  his  army  on  the 
ttbast  of  Gesoriacum  (now  Botdogne) ;  and 
bavmg,  with  great  parade^disposed  \i\^balli$t^ 
0iid  other  warlike  engines,  he  ordered  his  sol- 
diers to  gather  the  sea  shells^aAd  fill  their  h^ 
hsets  and  the  skirts  of  their  clothed.  Theae9lie 
snid,  were  the  spoils  ofthe.cicean^fit  tobeder* 
posited  i|i  the .  capitoL  In  memory  of  this 
itgnal  victory,  he  erected  a  tower,  to  serve  w 
a  light^hou«e  for  mariners ;  and  by  letters  td 
Romef  ordered  preparations  to  be  nEii^de  for 
his  triumphal  entry,  with  special  idirectiit'OP 
that  it  should  ej^ceed  in  magdifioema  e^i^ 
thing  of  the  kind.  The  fathers  refused  to 
comply,  and  for  their  disobedience  all  were 
iJevoted  td  destruction  ]  but  before  his  b^Q^dy 
purpose  cduld  be  executed,  ja;  conspirp,c}(ivf)^ 
formed  e^tly  ia  the  JfoUoyi^ir\gjyear,  and  .Gaji- 
gula  was  put  to  death.  A,  U.  C.  794.  A,  D. 
41.  See  Suetonius,  Life  iff  Caliguluj^  s^  ^)47* 


)  p  .i 


(d)  The  Britons, :  unmolested  by  the  R4h 
hiahs,.  had  enjoyed  their  liberty  near  a  c^mti^ 
jy,  when,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  the  prx3^i^ 
pf:  subduing  the  island  was  concerted.  The 
most  stupid  of  the  emperors  was  destined. to 
be  the  conqueror   pf  Britain^     A  powerful 
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^tay  was  sent  fifoni  iSaoU  mder  the  aam^ 
4iiaiid  of  able  ofBcers.,  Vespasiafi  was  one  of 
'the  nxmiber;  and  upoB  that  occiaign  that 
-officer,  as  Tacitus  expreasea  it»  showed  Mm^ 
4e^  to  ih€  Fates.  •  The  southern  parts  of  the 
^ialand  being  soob  reduced,  Claadius  resolved 
is6 » visit  hiis  aew  dominions.  :He  took  poaseat 
'i^ti  of  Camelodumim. '.  {CQlchest^)^  receive^ 
4dbe  submissuioo  of  seVeral  petty  kinga,  and  is* 
4dss  than  six  xnonths:  returned  to  Rosnt^yito 
enjoy,  tbe  splendcHir  of  a  triumph,  with  tbfe 
^idditioaal  title  [of  iBsiTiLKNictrs*  Sneiot- 
tftuft,  LifeofClirudiuSy  s.  17.       - 

I  TV  .'.  /'  Section  XIV. 

\^^<{v^  Aulus  Plautius  iv^s  commander  in  drief 
<«f  the  army  sent  by  Claudius  to  the  invasion 
-of  Britain^  A.  .U-  C.  796 ;  A,  D..4S- 

>.  {h)An  account  of  Qstoxios  Scapula  and 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  arms,  is  given  by 
-Tacitus,  Anncdsy  b.  xii^  a.  31  to  39^  He 
sent  Caractacus  a  prisoner  to  Rome^  A.,JJ.  C. 
8(B.  From  that  time  he  went  on  in.ak3arGex 
of  victory  for  several  months;  v^rhen^  m  tfa^ 
«midst  of  a  warwitb  the  Silures,  he  died  wodoa 
'Otit  with  ^are  and  ^tigue.     ^amden  says. 
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that-  in* the  parish  of  Dinderj  ixeuT  Htrefoh), 
the  traces  of  a  Roman  camp  are  still  to  be 
seen,  called  Oyster-Hill,  and  he  supposes 
the  name  to  be  derived  from  Ostorius,  th^ 
Roman  general.     Gibson's  Camden,  p.  580. 

(c)  The  Romans  hdd  the  predadtton .  t<£ 
establish  a  strong  post,  well  garrisoned  by  a 
body  of  veterans.  This  was  at  CamtiodiJim^ 
in  the  territory  of  the  Trinobantes,  aoir  the 
county  of  Elssex.  Camulodum^  according  to: 
Caniden,  was '  the  town  of  Maiden :  r  Baxter 
and  other  antiquarians  fix  it  at  Colchester, 
and  that  opinion  is  adopted  by  most  of  li^ 

commentators. 

•         •  •    > 

(d)  We  read  in  the  Annals,  that,  as  sood 
^;the  death  of  Ostorius  Scapula  wto  known 
at  Rome,  Claudius  sent  Aulus  Didius  to  suc<« 
ceed  to  the  command.  That  officer  was  in-* 
volved  in  a  war,  in  favour  of  Cartismahdua 
against  Venusius,  her  repudiated' husband; 
and»  though  age  and  infirmity  rendered  him 
inactive,  he  was  enabled  by  his  officers  to 
quell  the  insurrection.  See  Annals^  b.  xii. 
s.  40.  In  this  Tract  he  is  called  Didius  Gallus ; 
perhaps  his  name  \f  as  Aulus  Didiqs  Gallui^. 

YOl,.  VII.  •        2  H 
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< '  fe)  YdMinw  IMS  e^nttilf  A.  U«.  €«  9SM^ 


fj: 


1  {/)  SaBbmiw  Faalinas  hw  Inem  alfead|i 

aee  also  Annah^  b.  xiv.  s.  29*  ili*^*  b.  i.  s. 
•7'    Hiit«  ix  ik  ft.  ^,  32,  60i 

:    ■ 

,  49^1t »  utiMcefisary  to  repMt  that  MtKXJi 
k  tlw  iikr  <i£  Angiesey.  The  dMuneU  that 
aB|wat»  it  from  Gaeraaf  von,  ia  so  nrnrcovv 
Ibat  Edward  L  attempted  to;  tfaoiofr  a  biidge 
gvfar  iL  It  was  the  asjluaft  of  the  I>ruid% 
wad  the  capital  of  their  leiigiaus  rites.  Suie^ 
tonius^  attacked  this  place,  destreyad  thttir  al# 
tars,  and  their  sacred  groves,  where  tihwy  sacri* 
ii^  bimiflui  yietims*  See  AmMl$^  h.  igiv. 
«.49  to  40.  It  may  ba  neeessary  ta  dbMPviy; 
^tllielMieiia  of  Otbs^aadTaeitatottglittiat 
to  be  ^on^hwadMl.  That  of  Cmar  is  tkel^ 
^  JtfiM^  b.  v«  ft.  IS.  Y&a^  calk  it  M^imi}^^ 
b*  fv«  s*  16.  I>fteitii8  always  naaos  the  >db 
#f  Anglesey.  Hi^me  obsepi9«$,  liieU;  Soetonii^ 
baving  de«ti^ed  the  Dmids,  with  their  ooii* 
s«drated  gtMieo,  and  tiiamphed  orer  the  r%-^ 
Mgioti  of  the  Eritoiu^  thmight  bis  ftH:ttre  pfo^ 
fnsa  woidd  be  «aiy  ia  redtieing  the  peo^, 
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<, 


tb  tubjectun.  Hoimv  tUst. "¥61:1.  p.^B.^  Bui 
Pft&Unus  cooid  not  stiiy  to  make  hittis^f 
inBStBT  cf  the  tsktfid^  He  wa»  moalkd  by  tlM 
t«3rolt  wtdef  the  conduct  of  Bofidi<«a«  Tktf 
final  reduction  of  th^  isle  WM  mserv^  1!^ 

Agricola.     See  this  Tract,  s.  18. 

■  '       •  ''■.-. 

Section  XV* 

(o)  TbQ  ganfer&l  revolt  of  t^  BdtcttsB,  :iiQd 
IJB^  w»»9suisxt  of  tbe  RQix}mi$^  thait  fottbusd  in 
consequ^ci^  of  tte^  ^€0Otest$  hettepai^ad 
forth  in  the  strongest  colours,  are  related  at 
kilge  in  the  Ammks  h.  xay.^.  31  to  9&  ' 

r  ♦ 

\. 

(b).  Instead  of  their  own  kings,  whose 
power  does  not  appeai^to  have  been  sufficient* 
Ij  limiteid,  the  Bdrtons  now  groaooi  utid^r  the 
bppveaddtt  of  two  nasfeers;  naonely^  the.go* 
wnm  of  the  protfino&y  and  the  dttperorVpm^^ 
€tiratcNr«  Dip  Caftsitis  states  thmis  twor  canads 
of  the  instirreetiois^  bxsA  adds,  a9  a  £i»rtb«r  ia^* 
centive,  the  avarice  of  Seneea.  That  {^>ki^ 
sopher,.  he  says,  was  a  weil^praoti^ed  moM^i^ 
iender,  aQd»  being  perfectly  versed  in  aU  iUt 
arts  of  usary,  h^  ovA  a  large  ram  at  exorlii^ 
tant  intwest  unom;  the  natives  of  firitaili; 

ilie  province  Mrlth  mek  tmcdbotuig  ijmeltjv 

2  h2  ■ 
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tbtft  tlft  c^9ti:6Med  inha,bitants  were  fired  vtitb 
}ndigQ$tion«  Such  isr  the  account  of  an  his« 
tipriao:;  bitt  ^n.hiatori^A  with  i^easoh  suspected 
ef  har]3ouring  secret  malignity  to'  the  most 
yimstriouft  oharaQters  in  Rome/ 

(c)  An  allusion  to  the  fate  of  Varus  and  . 
his  legions,  which  happAened  in  the  fortieth 
year  ef  A^astus,  A.  U.  C.  762;  A.  D,  9. 
See  Manners:  of  the  Germans yS.  37,  note  (d)'. 
Annaby  h.  i.  sections  58,  6l,  asnd  62. 

(dy  Pa;ulintis  wais  then  ettipioyed  in  the 
isde  of  Anglesey. 

{a}  Boadicea  was  the  daughter  of  Prasu^ 
tagusy  king  of  the  Icemans:-  she  succeeded 
to  her  father's  dominions,  and,  being  ignomi^  ^ 
nioudy  treated  by  the  Romans,  headed  the 
levoh,  and  in  the  field  of  action  distinguished 
herself  by  her  martial  spirit.  Annals,  h.  xiv« 
The  reader,  on  this  occasion,  will  not  forget 
the  liftte  Mr.  Glover's  excellent  tragedy,  en- 
titled Boadicea ;  a  piece  written  in  the  true 
style  of  dramatic  poetry;  without  the  luscious, 
sweetness  of  Rowe ;  yet  elegant,  strong,  and 
I'igordos.  If  the  last  act  had  l^een  constructed 
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with  art,  so  as  to  raise  expectation,  and  jpro- 
duce  an  unforeseen  catastrophe,  the  play 
would  stiH  retain  its  place  in  the  theatre,  in- 
ferior to  Shakspeare  only,. 

*  »  • 

-  (b)  On  the  first  intelligence  of  the  revolt,, 
and  the  dreadful  slaughter  that  followed,  Sue- 
t(Hiius  Paulinus  abandoned  the  isle  of  Anglci- 
sey,  and  showed  at  once  his  conduct  and  his 
yalour/    See  Annals^  b.  xiv.  s.  31  to  $8. 

« 

(c)  Petronius  Turpilianus  succeeded  to  the 
government  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C.  814,  having 

just  then  closed  tbe  year  of  his  consulship. 

« 

Tacitus  informs  us,  that  Suetonius,  having 
lost  a  few  ships  on  the  coast  in  a  gale  of  wind, 
was,  under  that  pretence,  recalled  by  order  of 
Nero.  Turpilianus  undertook  no  warlike  en- 
terprise, content  to  varnish  his  own  inactivity 
with  the  name  of  peace.  Annals^  b.  xiv.  s.  S9^ 

4     • 

(d)  The  account  of  TrebelHus  Maxirausl 
given  by  Tacitus  in  his  History,  differs  a  little 
from. what  i^  related  in  the  passage  before  us^ 
Being  at  variance  with  Roscius  Cselius,  ah 
officer  of  a  turbulent  spirit,  he  was  obliged  tp 
fly  to  Vitellius  for  protection,  A.  U.  C.  8S», 
1.  D.  69.    Hist  b.  i.  s.  60. 


(«)  Tacitus  ioforms  u$  that  TrobeDi«t 
Maximufi^  wa$  not  graciouBly  received  by 
Yitellius,  who  wa3  then  on  bis  tray  from 
Lyons  into  Italy.  Yettius  Bolanus^  a  fyU 
lower  in  the  train  of  Vitellius,  was  appointed 
governor  of  Britain,  A.  U.  C«  S32*  Hkt. 
b.  ih  s;  65*  We  are  told  in  this  Tracts  b.  8f 
thai  Agricol^  served  in  Britain  under  fio^ 
lanuiy  biit  repressed  his  ipilitary  ardour,  lest 
he  should  appear  desirous  of  rising  superior 
to  his  general.  In  the  passage  before  us, 
Bdanus  seems  to  bai'e  passed  bis  time  ii^  in« 
dolence;  inactive  against  the  enemy,  and 
without  authority  in  his  camp*  The  aduJa^ 
tioQ  of  ^tatius,  cited  in  note  (a),  sect^  S^jmust, 
tberefore^  appear  the  more  surprising^  It  is 
m^QUg  the  many  instenqes,  which  show  tba« 
pQe|:s  "excel  mo9t  in  fiction.  There  is  stiQi 
another  passage  in  the  poem  already  quOted$ 
which  leaves  all  truth  at  a  distance.  The 
poem  is  addressed  to  the  son  of  Bolanus: 
the  author  asks  him,  **  What  a  scene  of  glory 
^  win  be  found  in  Caledonia,  when  an  old  Wr 
habitant  of  that  ferocious,  idlmd  tells  you, 
(lereyour  father  gave  his  commands;  on 
yfiidar  titff  he  harangued  the  Wg^ia^s  I>o. 
^^  ^yoiiseeltosewatcb-towers^apd  tb6sesilrong*^ 
'^  built  forts?  Yqqt  fatlier  ei^t^.th«9i,.4Ad. 


4< 

* 
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mi 


^  4rew  tlieMi  Umb  of  circ»mm^Iad<».  Thdw 
^  tro^hieft  attd  tboie  darta  vera  li^  bim  4«di^ 
^  ««t:ed  to  the  god  of  xrair.    Tiie  iMcriptioai 

^  are  ttiU  legvbk.  Behold  tihiis  htemt^tBt 
<<  yowr  father  eebed  it  ftwii  a  Biitidi  ^an^^^ 


Quanta  Caledonios  attallet  gloria  fampos! 
Cum  tilpi  lon^vua  le&ret  tnids  ioccto  tern^ 
Hie  3uetiis  dare  jura  parens;  hoc  capita  turmas 
Affari:  iiitidas  speculas,  castellaque  tonge 
Asj^ctt?  ffie  de<iit^  ciaiHque  hmt  iiraebia  %s&At      ''* 
Belligeris  hate  dona  deis,  hstc  tela  dicawt 
Cernis  adhuc  titulos;  hunc  ipse  vacantibus  armia 
laduitj*  fauDCjegi  rapuit  thoraca  Bfitannp. 

StATitJS,  Sirtv,  lib.  1^.  142. 

When  ure  fitid  from  history,  that  not  Ohc  Mrortf 
of  all  this  fa  true,  "wb  have  onfy  to  regret,  thai 
ft  fine  poet  \inas  obliged  to  prostitute  his  pletti 
Statius  gave  public  recitals  of  hii  pctems  fbf  . 

ptoit.    Juvenal  fi«ys,  '    ^ 

■<  »    ^    •  , 

•  •         -^ 

Himd  tftmeo  iiMiAaaa  tali|  ^tMtt  fH|1|^  ^ 

t 
f  r  *  '  .  *  '^ 

(«)  PftdUni  CerartlfB  g«rt«<},  «t  ^nt,  -  Mi 
BntAi%  .aa^ka*-  £kMtonitt«  l^iaiiniM^  Aimttki 


t  .  4  <, 
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side  of  Vespasiim  against  Vitellius,  Hist.  jaL 
s.  59*  He  also  commanded  the  legions  in  the^ 
Lower  Germany,  and,  after  his  victory  over 
Civilis,  the  Batavian  chieftain,  was  sent  by 
Vespasiahto  conduct  the  affairs  of  Britain, 
A.  U.  C  823,  A.  D.  70- 

•  ijb)  The  Bri^ntes,  as  mentioned  in  a  for- 
mer note,  inhabited  the  counties  of  York, 
Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  and 
Lancashire* 

(c)  Julius  Frontinus  had  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Britain,  A.  U,  C.  826.  His  trea- 
tises of  Stratagems  in  four  books,  and  another 
concerning  the  aqueducts  of  Rome,  are  said 
hy  Bratier  wad  La  Bletterie^  to  be  still  e;x- 
tant  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  men* 
of  the  age  in  which  he  lived ;  a  lawyer  of  pro- 
found knowledge;  a  soldier  formed  both  by 
theory  and  e;sperience;  and,  above  all,  a  inan 
not  more  distinguished  by  his  talents  than  his 
virtues.  He  died  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian ; 
and  Pliny  the  coiYsal  says,  he  desired,  by  his 
last  ^dirtetiens^  that  no  monument  should  bei 
^Tilised  to  his  memory,  because,- he  saidf  it  iaai 
8u|)ejrAupU3 .  expenoeu    Men  will.  Tepmnber 
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me,  if  by  my  conduct  in  life  I  h^ye  deserved 
it.  Impensa  monumenti  supervacua  fist.  Me* 
moria  nostri  durabit^  si  vitA  mermmus.  Plinyy 
fib.  ix.  epist.  19- 


*  < 


'  (d)  The  subjugation  of  the  Silures,  a  fierce 
and  obstinate  enemy,  gave  the  Romans  quiet 
possession  of  the  south  of  Britain.  It  will 
not  be  improper,  in  this  place,  to  state  in  one 
view,  and  in  regular  succession,  the  several 
generals  who  commanded  in  Britain,  from 
the  first  enterprise  of  Claudius,  to  the  arri« 
tal  of  Agricola,  who  hud  the'  glory  of  subdu- 
ing this  island. 

1  •  Aulus  Plautius,  sent  by  Claudius  796 

2.  OstoriusScapula,  sent  by  Claudius  803 

.3.  Aulus  Didius,  by  Claudius     *  ;  \  804 

4.  Quintus  Veranius,  by  Claudius  805 

5.  Suetonius  Paulinus^  by 'Nero        '  814 

<6.  Petronius  Turpilianus,  by  Nero^  815  * 

•'7*  Trebellius  Maximus,  by  Nero      .  •  816  • 

3r  Vettius  Bplanus,  by  Vitellius  S22 

9«  Petilius  CerealLsy  by  Vespasian  824- 

10.  Julius  Frontinus^  by  Vespasian        8Q6 
}1.  Cnaeus  Julius  Agricola,  by  Vespa*    . 
sian  .  «  •        83] 


«, 


474  aront^oN  TU  : 

'       Section  XVIII. 

(a)  Our  author  faitbertop  like  a  i^kil^l  bio^ 
grapher,  has  laid  himself  out  to  prepare  the 
theatre  of  war,  in  which  Agricola  was  to 
make  so  coonpicttOus  a  %ure«  Hi^^  intro^^c- 
tion  is  intiixiAtely  connected  with  the  ensuing 
narrative.  Frc»n  this  place  Agricola  becomes 
the  grand  ol^geet  of  attendon*  He  arrived 
ill  Britain  in  the  summery  A.  U.  C«  831t 
A.  P.  78. 

(b)  The  Ordovices  inhabited  the  ooanttek 
of  Flint,  Denbigh,  Caernarvon^  Meriotieth^ 
4nd  Montgomery,  in  North  Wales. 

(c)  Suetonius  PauUnus  had  eonqpie]:efl 
Anglesey ;  but  the  insurrectiion  of  th«  Britons^ 
under  Boadiceat  did  not  leave  him  tine  to 
secure  possession.  As  v  A^icola  learned  his 
fii9t  mdiments  of  war  under  th^t  o>raiminder^ 
he  was,  probably,  en^^  in  thi^  first  in^lisicni 
of  the  island*  Having  entirely  siabdned  tbs 
Ordoyicians,  he  formed  a  resi^tttion  to  retail 
thd  place,  which  bad  bee^  matdked  out  df  th$ 
conqueror's  handc^  Mr.  Penmbt  HMfttioU 
a  ptis  into,  the  vale  of  Clwyd,  in  thft  parish 
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oi  liaauinon^  tvbicb,  he  says,  it  still  ailed 
Bmlth  Agnkhj  probably  from  b&viiig  been 
Qocupied  by  Agricola  in  \h  xmy  to  the  isle 
of  Mona«  The  inrasion  by  Suetonius  was  se-* 
venteen  years  before  the  final  reduction  of  the 
place  under  the  conduct  of  Agricok* 

(eO  The  elder  Pliny  calls  the  laurel  the 
messenger  of  joy  and  victory,  being  alwaya 
affixed  by  the  Roman  generals  to  their  letters 
of  dispatch  after  success  against  the  enemy, 
2iod  also  to  the  spears  and  javelins  of  the  sol* 
diers.  jMrntmnommmpratipu^^ 
torioiFilmqu^  mmtia  addxtvr  Uteru^et  mi&tum 
Umceis  pilisqUt*  PHny,  Ub.  xr.  ^.  SO.  Per* 
wm^  the  satirist,  mealangt  to  sneer  at  Calign** 
la^s  moek  triutoph  over  the  Germans^  informs' 
m  that  the  emperor  sent  an  account  of  his 
pretended  victory  in  a  lanrelled  letter. 

O  bene,  nym  iraoras )  Misisa  est  a  C^esarelaunis 
tn^igoem  Ob  clad^m  German®  pubis.. 

P^amvs^  Sat*  vL  ▼•  4S. '  < 

Section  XIX. 
(a)  Suetonius  gives  a  similar  aceoui^  of 
Jidius  Cbsar.    That  great  cbiAmander  hei*' 
tliei  todt  netice  of  aU  the  ftiults  odmmitted  br 
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bis  soldiers,  nor  proportioned  the  pnniahmtnt 
to  the  jDEture  of  every  offence.  Etesertion 
and  mutiny  were  objects  of  his  strict  enquiry, 
and  were  sure  to  meet  condign  puni^ment. 
Lti  .other  cases,  he  chose  rather  to  connive, 
than  know  too  much.  Delict  a  neque  ohsev'^ 
^bat  omrpiay  neque  pro  modo  exeqtiehatur  ; 
$ed  desertorum  et  seditiosomm  et  inquisitor 
et  punitor  acevrimm^  connivebat  in  cateris. 

Suet,  in  Jul.  C(Bs^  s.  67^ 

•  / 

'  (b)  Brotier  rmds  frumenti  et  tributorum 
etuctionemy  and  understands  an  increase  of 
tributes.  Other  editions  have  exactionefn^ 
meaning  the  severity  with  which  they  were 
exacted*  .  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
word  cMctio  is  ever  used  by  the  Latin  writers 
for  augmentation*  In  general  it  implies  what 
is  undejf;stood  at  present  by  an  auction,  and 
so  the  word  is  used  by  Juvenal;  commissa  quod 
audio  vendit.  Some  of  the  manuscripts  in  the 
Valican  are  said  to  have  exactionemj  and  tha|: 
Sense  has  been  adopted  in  the  transliation. 

(c)  La  Bletterie  has  a  note  which  throws 
great  light  on  this  whole  passage,  relative  to 
the  tributes  apd  the  collectors.   Jo  ^  iirst- 
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place,  eacli  province  {udd.ta  tlrc 
tribate  of  corn,  which,  in  general,  was  paid  in 
kiiid.  In  those  provinces  ^hich  had  vofun** 
tarily  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  Rome,  the 
farmer  delivered  the  tenth  part  of  his  crop^r 
This  was  what  intnodern  phrase  is  called  tythe 
comjfrumentum  decumanum.  Secondly,  in 
the  conquered  provinces,,  such  as  Britain,  the 
Romans  exacted  a  gross  quantity,  fixing  the 
bushel  at  a  stated  rate.  This  was  called^ 
frtmerUum  stipendmrium.  Thirdly,  besidea 
*those  two  modes  of  collecting,  it  was  further 
expected  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  several 
provinces  should  furnish,  at  a  settled  price, 
whatever  was  required  for  the  use  of  govern^^ 
ment :  this  was  called  purchased  corn,  fru^ 
mentum  emptum.  Fourthly,  the  pfqvince^ 
were  further  charged  with  a  supply  for  the* 
use  of  the  proconsul,  or  governor ;  but  the? 
price  was  arbitrary,  at  the  will  and  pleasure  o£ 
the  governor  himself.  This  was  not  always 
paid  in  kind.  A  composition  was  made  iii' 
money,  zjpA  this  was  called  corn  at  a  valuation^' 
frumentum  cBStimatum.  Some  of  the  pro- 
vinces belonged  immediately  to  the  emperor ; 
others  were  considered  as  the  property  of  the* 
state,  and  were,  therefore,  left  to  the  oAanage*^ 
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ment  df  the  lenate.  In  the  imperial' |ffOTifUMr| 
the  tribate  was  carried  to  the  fiacus^  jor  the 
exchequer  of  tiie  emperor ;  in  the  senatdrtcin 
provinces^  the  levies  belonged  to  the  piiblict 
aod  were  carried  into  the  ararmm^  the  trear* 
aurjr  a£  the  senate.  In  the  various  modes  of 
collecting  the  aereral  impoatSi  gross  abuses 
were  often  practised*  As  soon  as  the  &rinef 
carried  in  his  crop»  the  revenue  o&G&t$  locked 
up  his  granary^  and,  till  the  tribute  wis  dia« 
charged,  allowed  him  no  access  to  his  own 
stock.  He  wished  to  have  the  bumiess  ifinally 
adjusted,  but  the  collector  was  not  at  leisure^ 
The  farmer  kngaished  at .  the  door  cif  Jbis 
bam,  pining  for  the  ose  of  his.  property ;  but 
that  liberty  was  liiot  granted,  till  with  monej^ 
or  kn  additional  quantity  of  com,  he  wae 
obliged  to  bribe  the  officer  in  order  to  get  the 
account  settled.  In  this  manner  he  bou^t 
his  own,  tod  was  afterwards  compelled,  at  the 
i:equisition  of  the  governor,  to  sell  it  at  an  tSH 
ferior  price.  There  was  still  another  gne^tn 
ance:  the  £srmer,  who  lived  at  a  ^distance 
from  the  quarters  of  the  legions,  was  odrdered 
to  bring  in  his  com  for  the  use  of  the  army, 
and  to  deliver  it  on  the  spot  assigned*  The 
length  of  WMr>  and  the  expence  of  the  eon« 
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reyance^  obliged  the  natives  to  compound 
with  the  officers^  who  had  the  iniquity  to  en- 
lich  themaelyea  hj  this  mode  of  pliioder. 
Wbd^verliasa  mind  to  see  the  e]:actioQ9  praCir 
tised  by  the  collectors  of  the  Roman  r^venuA, 
wiU  find  them  stftted^at  large  in  Cicero's  third 
oration  against  Venea.  We  thene  read  of  as 
edict  whereby  it  was  ordered^  that  tio  VM 
should  carry  his  corn  to  the  granary^  till  he 
had  nade  bis  agreement  with  the  cc^ector. 
The  consequence  was,  that  the  officer  pre# 
scribed  bis  own  terms;  and  the  hnpadnoe 
of  the  farmer  was  sute  to  submits  MMorittm 
pecuUare  edictum  repentinumy  ne  quis  ff%A^ 
$nmtttm  de  ared  toiUnt  aniea^  quam  cufn  de-- 
«tf 0ianp  fottus  es9€t  Satis  hac  vutgna  vk  oA 
hdqutpamomdum  :maloenimplu$durey^uam 
imn  matmre  ex  artH  ioUert.  In  Verremy  lib« 
iii.  aiun.  S6^  37-  To  state  all  €i»  iniquities 
of  the  officers  would  lead  to  a.  great  lengths 
Tfaey  are  pamted  forth  in  gbbring  colours  by 
die  Roman  orator ;  and  if  the  coilectors-  in 
Tacitus'  time  did  not  improve  upon  the  esam^ 
!ple  kft  by  Verres,  ther^  can  be  no  doubt  but 
^ey  practised  all  the  iniquities  of  diat  noto- 
now  phmderer. 
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Section:  XX. 

(a)  This  was  the  second  summer  after 
Agricola  arrived  in  Britain,  A.  U.  C^  832, 
A.  D.  79.  Vespasian  died  this  year  on  the 
'24th  of  June :  Agricola^  from  that  time^  con«^ 
tinned  to  cotiimand  in  Britain  durii]^  the 
reign  of  Titus. 

(b)  Many  vestiges  of  Roman  camps  are  still 
to  be  seen  in  various  parts  of  England.  Two,' 
which  were  probably  raisedby  Agricola,  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  next  note. 

(c)  Agricola,  as  appears  from  all  circum-. 
fetances,  marched  his  aVmy  from  Anglesey, 
which  had  surrendered  to  his  army,  through 
North  Wales,  on  his  way  to  Caledonia.  Ta-. 
citua  does  not  directly  say  what  road  he  pur- 
sued. This,  however, .  is  made  sufficiently 
clear  by  Gordon  in  his  Itinerurium  Septen^ 
trionahy  or  his  Journey  through  most  parts 
of  Scotland.  He  shows,  in  the  first  plaice, 
that  the  march  in  the  second  summer  was  as; 
fer  as  the  Frith  of  Edinburgh,  as  it  corre- 
sponds with  hi5  penetrating  as  far  as  the  Ta^  in 
the  third  campaign.     This  i»  rendered  still 
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more  evident  by  the  aestuaries,  or  Ivido  mOuths' 
of  rivers,  at  th^  floodl  resembling  arms  of  the 
Ma,  which  Agricok^  p^aed  after  soundings 
Ae  fordable  plates.  Those  firths,  Gordon 
observes,  must  be  the  T^te  niear  Chester,  thai 
arm  of  the  sea  near  Liverpool,  RibbtCy  dnd  the 
Solhway  Firths  there  being  no  other  firths  be- 
tween Anglesey^  and  Scotland.  Gordon  pro* 
ducea^  another  reason  to  prOve  that  the  marcb 
was  on  the  western  side  of  England,  namely ^j 
the  encampments,  the  vestiges  of  which  ar^ 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  county  of  Annand^liS, 
and  the  neighbouring  counties;  the  first a^  a 
place  called  Burnswork  Hilly  near  tjie  roadj 
from  Carlisle  to  Moffat;  the  second/  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  kirk  of  Middpeby; 
on  the  duke  of  Queensbury^s  estate.  These 
two  camps  are  accurately  described  by  Gor- 
don; and  fi*om  all  these  vestiges  Tof  j^o- 
man  works  he  infers,  that  Agricola's  march 
was  through  the  valley  of  Dumfries j  every 
other  road  being  impracticable  for  an  army. 
The  reader  is  referred  to  Gordon's  elaborate 
argument,  which  he  will  find  in  the  Itinerary, 
chap.  ii.  That  learned  antiquarian  has  the 
merit  of  explaining  what  the  laconic  manner 
pf  Tacitus  has  left  in  some  obscurity.     His 
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IMI*^  &f'^  BMlBft  fihA|f  It^  thrtiUgil  XiAaK 
ftn^^  the  k^thftlu^  i»gCwe6il  ito  fi»th«  ^f  JToVfA 

I 

8fi4  €%d<^  M^  %wed  add  bild  m  e\i€<ek,  dfttw 

fYb^pm,  iaMi«l  di^dsied  his  ibtti  ftnd  ^msdui 
#1^  3d  flitted  jiidgiFflt^l^  *^at^6@fleittyfduiid 
<^»m  iiffpif^gfaibl6<   Govdbfi  astarct  ne,  thtit 

(a)  Gontoils  in  bis  Itin^iraiyi  iias  obsscribeA 
tbe  Kfmiuitting  vtedg^  of  «  nuMJber  of  httt 
cm  dia  isthnttl  bM\rai»4  the  Toi^  and  tht 
Olipde,  and  »ls«>  <^  « towti^  talkd  Goarcioinr^ 
fAiidH  he  «ay6,  is  evidMitiy  »  Romta  ^roirik^ 
ili(6  raini  <of  Mideat  \iMWbi  ai«  tttiH  tft  foe  weii. 
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Boethtusis  of  oposaos,  MifM;  tfofB  r(i|mdi«<te# 
9ns  buiH  by  TQ^NMifm*  t^^bufl.^^  Wfy^  <» 
•Brftaia;  :«ftd  tb»t  Aul«iiP)ftUliM8.^i«d:^Jiw 
town  of  Comelon  in  Scotkncl,  which  \\f  <)^ 
Camehdunum.  Buchanan  explodes  this  opi- 
•imtpr^tei,  up9n^h«<b«(it  «^fy»9ier«|[e(Q(^d 

iir»  tao^fieo  iiAWftew*.  It  ipmis^i  hojffi^, 
;be  «fttd»  Mni^tHt  .1^1 4Mft  of  <($iiH0Pi»;  ;lMt 
•Got^ook  ,«9«p«  t^lwii^  |i»Kdp^i^  o»bM  $i4^ 

to^Unr^dw  people  ffQiQthfir  b»rbfr«>MP,m««- 
pfkvi*    Tb^  at^^/pf  mmh  ^im^  <lif^.  m4 

^9  |»oli«j  of  ^fboiipi^tbe  tHMOttltifil^  iwn4 

;bf  tb^  9»ti:odtji«iiiQQ  of  bbftfinl  Atv^  i^^Qt^ 
4^U!cs}^d  by  Cifiero  m  bw  o^ittioo:^!;  &««toii; 
fw^  )^i»^i9iiM;h  my»*  tb»t  tb«  gl^ry  Qf  Akcpncbr 
,di4,A9t  «ccH)!)}st  i9#miiw|)eriQf  fMioejbllpwikil 

with  gold :  b^-^M^^r  p0fMi«l^4«r  iPflHQt^U 
the  savage  tribes  of  Asia  to  unite  in  society, 

and  lis«  lumdier  the  p^$tio»  «f  JaiBB ;  that 

2  I  2 


Wsldii  fru6  gUryy  dUtd^MMe^wko  esca^ied  his 

It.,,.. 

conquering  Word,  wer^notso  hap(^  as  liie 
VBJiqxAilWifi'^  ^There  waiB(  nothing  to  reclaim 
^helfdi^er  from  barbarity;  and  the  latter, 
^enagaiijst^thefir  will,  were  tamed  and  po^ 


r       »      ♦    » 

f       r     J-*  »  rf 


^  *'^ft)-E*Btetterie,  in  his  note  on  this  pas- 
-jUt^jii  fAxtined  for  thelionour  of  his  country • 
^k  di^btii' Whether  Agricola  was  a  competent 
jl&dge  TM  all  events^  he  appeails  from  the  sen«- 
ttence.  Hi^  ^iihes,  however,  that  the  palm  of 
-gehius'may  be  conteticfed  for  by  both  natioflsj 
^and  'iitert  the  rivalship  'h^iyekn  them,  which 
'haspi^fi^befdf  tragid  eleiitsahd  s6enesof  blood, 
Tnay,'ft*  ^fll4''future^,^be  changed  into  a  literary 
•tO!itese;-f6t6Might*n  tlie  rest  of  Eur^with 
-sooAtf 'J)h^dS6Jiliy,'  t6i  witli  vain  metAjphysics, 
*wMch,  ander'the§fpe<iibils  pWtcjnce  6f  thinking 
profoundly,  t^hd  to  liothiilg  but  ttie  stibver- 
^tib bf  gevem^nf^nt  and'religion.  La  Blett^e 
does  not  ilii5(guise  'his  national  partiality:  be 
'  will  have  it  that  learning  passed  from  Phtncfe 
'into  this  country 4  In  support  of  his  position, 
he  quotes  the  threadbare  verse;  ' 

•  » 

iSalUa  causidicos  docuit  facunda  BntBDOot. 
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Brotier  is  above  the  littleness  of  national  pre-* 
judice.  He  says,  it  is  wonderful  that  Agricolat 
in  rude  and  savage  times,  should  be  able  to 
forttel  the  genius  of  a  country,  which  has  since 
prodiicfed  J^con,  Miltxxd,  arid  Newton^  not  to 
mention  others  of  great  and  illuBt3*ious  takiits: 

Section  XXII,  ^ 

-  (a)  Agrioola^  ^  ;tbia:d /year  -was  A.  V.JC* 
833;  A.D.80.    :  i  t  ]'...■.  .  <  i 

(6)  The. river  Tay  tssueaf 'otit  oixLoehT^y^ 
in  lBr6a6?0^in,  and  running  south-east^/pwaet 
the  town  !of  Perth,  and  falls  iato  tb^  JGorman 
Ocean  at  I>aridee^l  where  it  is  calliadi(^iFirth^ 
of  Tay. .  Agricola  s  conquests  were,  of  codrsc^' 
in  Fifeshire  and  in  Perthshire. 

^     -  "  ,  V  •  \  ' 

(c)  The  principal  fort  built  by  Agrkolk 
was  at^Ardoch  in  Perthshire,  aitu^ted  so  as 
to  command  the  entrances  into  t\to  valleys^ 
Strjdthallan  and  Strafhearn»  A  description 
and.plaA  of  its  remains,  still  in  good  ^reserva<» 
tioa,  ari'  given  By  Mr,  Pennant  in?  his  ToUr  in 
Sob£knd^  1 1172>  part  ii.  p^,  iOl.  iThis  fort, 
commanding,' iwOf  exteniii/i&  yalley s, ';seem8  td 
pxove  what  Tsiciitus  ^ay^s^  lax^thartaoigeaeral 
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sh«^^  ^MUtdf  ikiH  lA  i^  choice  «f  advui' 


'  («)  hs^wM^  foQrikdttiypaigii  irtis  A«  U.  C^ 
894;  A<.  D» ^1.  l^ttAdi^  this  yMr^  oti dis 
thirteenth  of  September,  in  the  forty-first  year 
of  his  age;  havitrg  merited,  iti  a  short  reign  of 
liMe  iioi^.  tinn  two  yews,  the  l6ve  of  th<s  Ro- 
maic people,  and  the  applauM  of  po^teiiQr^ 
From  the  death  of  th^tt  lamented  emperor, 
A]gfi<^i(^ '  rsfm  fdk%  m  ^H  dcnft.  He  lEitill 
prawed  fai8<»nq«GstBin  Bntaia;  !kixtlds^ir« 
tara  rad  hik  diimie  in  ams  ronderbd  faim  obt 
irioxifius  to  ikk  jefidMisy  df  ]>iimit8^,  who  hti 

lu^  rising  merit  "witb  a  iratlignant  eya 

«  ...  . 

(ft)  Glota  or  Clota^  and  Bodotria^  were 
the  iitm^sv^\tki  by  Ptoltitty  to  ihoae  fainous 
ftstoaries,  or  iarias  of  tkt  sea.  ThB  Cicia  is 
BOW  tailed  the  Clyde^  ^diich  irises  in  Armaft^ 
date^  utsAj  after  a  ^^^vde^i^Kntet^  &lb  inkb  thd^uff 
of  {>mii^artbn,  on  tbe  matsvn  ^ide  of  'Soot« 
ktid,  o()posiite  to  tbe  isle  <«f  Bute.  Hie  JBin 
^tM^'a  of  Ptol^y  is  tbe  li v^  F^ftk,  ixAbiob 

Iter  of  ibMuHaful  xneaad^s,  'disc1i£»|gin  itself^ 


\ 


^ 


I 

..  (c) .  The  *pftS9  ti?«w«e^,  itljQ  f  mh:  »f  fnf^ 
wd  ^  i^ynk  v  m*i  RM^  lbaf»  i^^ir^y  iqlilAi 

drain*  wijtlpiA  ^  ^itmjl  4^^§9  f r^^^^ii  «^^  pt:^^, 

beginning  9j;J)^iHibart«»».w4.<lf»!»»W  P^M^W^M^ 
to  Arthur's  Oven  near  the  Firth  of  Forth. 

See  the  Itinerary f  p*  3Q,  fli*» 

<  •  ,       .  A 

(d)  By  jsgajy  fl(  ^^  VPl^itHa^^^.^ 
well-guarded  stations  the  Caledonians  were 

4»  jit  w«r?  »  a  ^f^Ki^  .^B  the  wm^  P^ 
.  (jf  .Ivid.  Mlii»?  Pffe^«*f*  ^F9r*pf  ^  ^Jt§w 

$iiMt%^«e  ^094^  jb[)  th?  })pr4§m  of  ^ 

J6bV9  *f  ft¥?li(»»  aM.#WPPW4  to  jl^ye  he^q  )^ 
«B  1^  (|iA9  «?>WW  fey  Agmik'    ^%^i  iWft- 
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how  (1771)  carrying  on,  at  a  considerable  ex^ 
pence,  by  a  society -of  public-spirited  gentle^ 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  joining  the  rivers 
Forth  and  Clyde ;  by  which  a  communication 
%ill  be  opened  between  the  east  and  west  seas, 
to  the  immense  advantage  of  the  whole  king* 
dom,  as  must  be  evident  to  every  person  who 
shall  throw  his  eye  upon  the  map  of  Scotland* 
Geographical  Grammar^  4to  edit. 

Sectum  XXIV. 

(a)  Agricola'g  fifth  campaign  was  in  die 
smnmer  A.  U.  G.  835 ;  A.  D.  82. 

'  -  ♦ 

(&)  We  are  now  to  see  Agricola  penetrat- 
ing further  into  North  Britain ,  but  the  laco- 
nic style  of  the  author  does  not  distinctly  tell 
ins  on  whidi  side  of  the  country  the  attempt 
was  made.  From  the  sequel,  however,  it  is 
clear,  that  having  driven  the  Caledonians  be- 
yond  the  isthmus  between  the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth  as  it  were  into  another  inland,  the  Ro- 
man general  was  determined  to  march  against 
theiiations  to  the  north  of  the  Clyde,  in  order 
'to  spread  a  general  alarm,  and  make  an  im^ 
pression  on  the  west  sid^  <yf  ?fhfe  country .  Foir 
'that  purpose,  Tacitus  say8i';'he.: crossed  tte 
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ttstuaty,  meaning  the  gnlf  of  Dumbarton 
|I%e  commentators  are  'much  divided  aboti^ 
the  cottstruction  of  the  words,  ftave  pirimi 
transgt'esiSi^s ;  he  sailed  in  the  firtt  ^hip^ 
Some  of  them  ^11  have  it,  that  he  emfoarkedi 
in  the  first  shij)  of  his  fleet  :•  but  we  have  n^ 
^^coiint  of  a  fl^t  in  readiness  for  this  expedi* 
tion.  '■  The  translation  j  therefore,  has  adopted 
the  ihost  natural  and  obvious  sense.     Agri- 

•  _  • 

cola  crossed  the  ajstuary  of  the  Clyde,  in  the 
-first  Roman  vessel  that  was  ever  seen  in  those 
parts.  His  army,  in  the  mean  time^  marched 
over  the  isthmus,  probably  near  Dumbartoiiy 
and,  making  a  rapid  progress  through  Argyle- 
^hire,  advanced  to  the  sea*coast  opposite  to 
^Ireland.  It  appears  in  the  following  section^ 
that  Agricola  had  no  fleet  till  he  ordered  ship6 
to  be  got  in  readiness  for  his  sixth  campaigns^ 

t  {c)  The  terms  in  which  La  Bletterie  ex* 
presses  himself  in  his  notes  on  this  sectioi^ 
one  might  imagine  were  dictated  in  the  heat 
of  the  late  contest  between  Ireland  and  Great 
^Britain.  The  French  author  says,  "  Ireland 
has  more  h^rbours^and  more  convenient  portu 
than  any  other  country  in  Europe.  England 
has  but  a  small  number.     Ireland,  if  she  could 


thike  {)f  ttie  ^itivb  joliie,  and  tei  .¥i  iodf* 

incftw;  btti>.t9:hf»r  iw^tus^  %m^^  if 
Jw»  wdl  convinced  of  <tw»  tr^^h.-'  Tiw  fvm^ 

French  f»tmi ;  Jb«li  ifee  vm^  wlw  w  Wf 
hewrf;  is  n  impd  M  h9^kcp»»tnei^,  jmy  ^ 

ftiliipv<(d  to  e»pne«^  ]^i^  m^t  ^^i  9pon  pror 
^^  term*,  botb  i49o4s  iw»y  bp  isAmay^  wit^ 

n»lt{!i»  i^/  tib^  nfif iiim?  pow^f  (c^  £ump» 

isuieh  pff^Mdkd  mill  T^Qitiiii,.  ^  ^wfmnt  of 

fm»  ksgion,   with  a   fef%  (pf  ai«jJiftri?u 
«noaid  be  utiiEekot  ^  thf  <i»)m!M«st  <9f  her 

has   been,  in  every  age,  the  distinguishing 

qi»^ty  afih^t  county*    Tb«  Uotsm  g^ne^ 
Mi  vptild  h»9^  fomd  ft  f>«oplf  1119  l«£i$  i^^^rioie 

iHoRare  vould  ^v&  h»eo  wmy%QA^G4,iiJs§  t» 
ttua^  fosrtb  in  nits  oaMS  df  tiberiy.. 


y 
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Mi 


Section  XXV, 
{a)  AgrlcoWs  sixth  campaign  was  A.  U.  C. 
SS6 ;  A.  D«  63;   tike  secosid  year  of  Qoini- 
tian^s  mgn. 

i 

(5)  Agricola,  in  the  tl^ird  year  of  his  exp&» 
dltiosiSy  had.pecietmted,  north  of  the  Foftfa^ 
SIS  &r  as  the  Firth  of  Tay  (see  sectlionjcsiL); 
hot  lore  ^re  told  foy  l^citus,  that  the  ooontry 
wm  over*nui9  not  oonqucired;  nor  yns  k  su^ 
ficientiy  explored.  And  we  find,  that  j^I* 
cofey  dreading  an  insurrection  of  all  the  na* 
tions  beyond  the  Firth  of  Fords,  judged  lib 
right  toman  aflcet,  inoidebr  to  search  die 
ooasts  and  cocmtries  on  the  eastern  side  xif 
'Caledonia*  Gordon^  in  his  Itinerary,  is  of 
opinion,  since  no  isolation  is  made  in  the  text 
of  the  retom  of  those  sinpe,  that,  after  theoir 

.  surviey  of  the  coast,  they  remained  eifther  in* 
some  road  or  harhour  in  Fifeshire,  or  within 

^  die  Firth  of  Tay,  being  the  most  oommoicMous 
fthelt€fr  from  tempestuom  weather.  The  wair 
was  now  carried  on  in  the  counties  is£  Mftj 
Perth^  and  Angns^  if  not  farther. 


(c)  Traces  of  these  forts  and  castles  are  still 
estant  in  J^e«i!fif^,  JRcrift,  and  9trcA%eam. 


49«  NOTES  ON  rut 


Section  XXVI. 


(a)  1  This  battle,  Gordon  the  antiquarian 
thinks,  was  fought  in  the  county  of  Fife  ;  and 
h^  draws  his  conclusion  from  the  appearance 
of  a  Roman  camp  still  to  be  seen  at  a  pl?ice 
called  Loch-Ore  J  about  two  miles  from  LocJi^ 
Leven.  The  forna  of  this  ca'mp,  Gordon  says^ 
is  nearest  to  a  square,  but  in  many  parts  so 
levelled  and  defaced,  that  he  could  not  jnaka 
a  perfect  draught  of  it*  To  the  south  of  thi^ 
camp  there  is  a  large  morass,  in  which  are 
cbily  dug  up  the  roots  of  different  trees,  in 
such  abundance  as  serves  to  jshow  that  it  was 
formerly  a  great  wood ;  which  tenders  it  highly 
probable  that  the  ninth  legion  was  attacked  in 
that  very  camp,  since  Tacitus  tells  us,  that  if 
the  bogs  and  woods  had  not  covered  the  flight 
of  the  Caledonians,  the  victory  obtained,  by: 
the  Romans  would  have  ended  the  war. 
We  are  further  told,  that  hear  this  place  there 
is  a-  small  village,  called  the  Blair  ;  a  wx)rd, 
in  the  told  language,  signifying  locus  pugna:^ 
the  spot  where  a  battle  was  fought*   .Se^ 

Gordpn's  Itinerary,  p.  36, 

-I 

(i&^. There,  were,  four  gufes  tOjLa.iBflmanr' 
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cmop ;  oiietm  emih  $ide  of  thd'circuiiifereace, 
dC€»Q8si}>le  {oti  the  use  of  the  baggage^hoY^es, 
SifiA  wide  in,  c&3e  of  a  sally.  Tbe  gat^s  had 
ijbieir  distinqt  n^mes ;  PratoriUf  DecumBna^ 
Dextra^  Bxid  Sinistra.   , 

\ 

<  (c)  The  marshes  and  forestjs  that  protfeqted 
<the  Caledonians  were,  mo9t  probably »  LaehT 
^Leverijimd  the  woods  that  grew  around  Hi  a« 
jiQ^ntioned  in  this  section^  eote  (a).  , 

«  «  -  > 

SeetionXXVll.  .      . 

"^  (a)  All  public  r^olutions  were  Formed, 
'^mong  barbarians,  at  their  carousing  festivals 
^n- religious  groveiff.  It  was  in  this  manner 
«^that  CiTiLls  drew  the  Batavians  and  the 
r Germain  into  a  league  agaiti&t  the,  Romans.. 
'See  Tacitus,  Hist.  iv.  s,  14. 

_  •  ^ 

Section  XXYUl.    . 

'      (a)  The  Usipians  inhabited  the  Duchy  of 

'CTeves,  and  other  parts- of  Germany.     See 

the  Manners  of  the  Germans^  s.  32,  note  (a), 

'     (b)  The  Maniptdi  Mvere  companies  of  foof, 

'  as  the  Ttirma  were  of  the  cavalry.    A  cohort 

consisted  of  sixty  companies,   ten  in  each. 


Idl  Motift ow  Tie '      > 

ttmoimti&g  in  the  ^c^  to  an  kondred  lOMri 
iEm^h  c^hdfit  was  ^mmmaiided  by  a  cMl»ni«i» 
Rotaaii  Midiers  were  ititermixed  with  the  Um* 
piaiift)  iti  orddr  to  instrttct^i  body  ofmixiiia^ 

ries  in  the  art  of  war.-    •  .  -^ 

*  {py  fticitug  had  not  menttotied  ^  p^ce 
fi^^ which  thebe  dating  adrentuMrs^  pht  •t6 
««a*^  Dto^  related  tbe  sa»e  etiterpriM^  bat  be 
also  omits- the  poK  fhrni  which  the  voya^e^be^ 
gan.  All  we  learn  from  that  author,  or  rather 
from  theabridgmefototXllpatLiN,is,  thatcer- 
iain  «>ldier9,  who  bad  aMtimed  agaiAst  their 
^eanttHiDns^  tad  pcit  tbera  to  deaths  seiaM* 
imasel^  and  sailing,  at  fbe  jnercy  of 'wind^aod 
'vsavea^  along  the  western  part  of  tiie  ishad^ 
landed^  against  their  design,  upon  the  coasts 
near  one  of  the  catdps  which  the.  fiomaas  had 
in  the  country.  See  Manning's  Dion  Cassias, 
V.  ii.  p.  62.  Tficitiis  had  an  opportunity  of 
being  iofonaed  by  Agiicola,  hii  '&then'iii-iaw; 
^  ^is  account  is,  therefore,  mor«  circum- 
Utantial.  From  both  historaanait,iaay  be -feuiy 
collected,  that  the  outset  of  this  desperate  voy- 
age was  either  from  soma  jport  in  Galloway, 
•or  from  CaQtii:e  in' Aigykshire^  where  Agii- 
(Qola.  had  st94;i6ned  his  ^arri^ons*    Tbe^desert*^ 


tMi  'm  the  eotoTM  of  itiMir  voyigSt  bttMbd  at 

afjbim  iHtmttt^^  titt  tbey  itttchtd  the  ««steni 
ooBA,  wbei^,  aaid  where  dfilf^  the  Romanf^ 
were  istationed  in  ditfet^t  -encaittpannts* 


:(ff)  The  adfontoran,  at  dtatBd  ift  tli^  iMt 
jlote,  lilivnig '  either  saifod  northward  tSi  tkk 
OnmdM^  oar  thit)tt^  FmiJand  Fifih^^^daAt 
dividteft  tiiDsfe  bbndi^  from  the  estretnity  Af 
Sc;isdMid^  Kached  tbe  ^GQnDlltt  Ootwi;  tuA 
thebee^  dt  roogh  vmntoi  skill  in  aavi^tiooi 
or  driven  by  tempesteow  weather,  isniyod  st 
limgth  in  the  Baltic  (Jtfttfe  Suewwni^ :  and 
kodej^  on  the  fcMtst  of;  the  Sudvkii8«  Being 
cbMvterei  as  frefebodti^a  iMBd  ]^teS)  tlwir 
fttwy  gttinad  no  frianda.  Tbb  bbldoess  t6f 
li^cir  eifttrpriaft  ifound  tko  admiwrs^  and  tlMW 
auffcrings  ^tttted  &o  compaiasdoik  I^e j  w«M 
0eiaed<,  iilet  by  the  Saeiri,  faeta^een  tfaa^  l^iitfiflte 
and  the  Eibt.  TSbose  wfao.Asoapfed  d^  Siii»« 
fJatH^,  fell  into  Ikht  hands  of  the  Frisiana^  btN 
twam  the  AmiMBt  ^the  Ems)  and  die  tAna^ 
Beitig  wld  to  da^ry^  ckany  of  thedi  aoiahf 
tliair  way  to  the  ilMaao  settiements  ^u  tiasr 
w«fit  ^de  of  tht  fiinna,  and  «Im^  mktad  Kiiisir 
iierila  iair  «0a  ami  Jaoii^ 
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It  viH  not  be  aHogdIii'er  fmigo  to  tbe^ 
pom,  and  perhaps  not  unwelconie  Jtx>  therread^r 
er,  if  we  obserre,  that,  pridr  to  the  adi^atur€i> 
of  the  Usipians,  these  was,  in  a  Ibnnenage^ 

another  JUri«. ;«a,»™;  «t»o«.4.  ■ 
Pliny  the  elder  relates  the'fact,  after  Cornelius 
Nepos,  wiibi  in:his  account  of;  a  voyage'^to 
the  North,  says^  thalt  in  the  consnkihip  of 
Qiiintu$' Metellcis  Celec,  and  Lucius  Afranitia^ 
{A.  U^  C.  694/,  before  Klihrist  6a),  certain  InW 
diansi  who  had  embarked  on  a  copimercial 
voyage,  were  cast  away  on  the  coast  of  Ger^ 
many,  and. given  as  a  present,  by  the  king  of 
ibe  Suevians,  to  Metellus,  who  was  at  :that[ 
time. proconsular  governor  of  GauK  Coiruen 
Uus  Nepos  dc  septemtrionali  circuitu .  tradit^ 
QuifUo  Metello  Celeri^iLucii  Aframiin  can-^. 
mldhi  collegce^  sed  tutu  GaUm  practmsulU 
tndos  a  regj^  Suevorum  dono  datos^  qm  ex 
Indid  commerdi  causA  navigantes,  iempesta- 
tam,,^nl  in  Gcrmmamahrepti.  Pliay,  . 
lib.  ii.  s.  &Im  The  wark  of  Cornelius  Nepos 
has! not :.cbaie  down  to  us;  and  Pliny,  as  it 
seems,  .has  abridged  too  much..  The  whole 
tract  would  have .  furnished  a  considemble 
event  in- the  hi^ory  of  navigatioiu  At  pre^ 
sent,  we  are  left  to  con^ectur^,  whethier  thf  * 
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Indian  adventurers  sailed  round  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  through  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
thence  into  the  Northern  Seas ;  or  whether 
they  made  a  voyage  still  more  extraordinary, 
by  passing  the  island  of  Japan^  the  coast  of 
Siberia^  Kamchatska^  Zemhla  in  the  Frozen 
Ocean,  and  thence  round  Lapland  and  Nor- 
te^oy,  either  .ifito  the  Baltic  or  the  German 
Ocean..  In  the  former  case,  the  passage  from 
the  East  Indies  was  actually  known  long  be* 
fore  the  discovery  of  the  Portuguese ,  in  th# 
year  \4Q1*  In  the  second  case,  if  they  sailed 
along,  the  coast  oi  China  and  Kamchatska^  the 
north-east  passage,  hither  to  attempted  ia  vain» 
was  explored  many  centuries  ago. 

It  maybe  proper  to  mention,  that  about  the 
year  1770,  a  set  of  pavigators  from  Japaa 
were,  driven  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the 
northern  coast  of  Siberia^  and,  having  landed 
^tKamchatskay  were  cppveyed  to  Petersburg, 
and  there  received  by  the  Empress  of  Russia 
with  the  greatest  humanity. 

(d)  This  was  the  summer  in  the  year  of 
Rome  8375;  A.  D-  84,  when  Agricola^  opened 
ihe  seventh  campaign.        -  ' 
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49i  HMma  on  tki 

^)  To  ascertain  tlie  spci;  whem.  I&e  JUmt 
^iiaiiij|»«M  or  Gnampiam  m&  standa,  GoickNi 
•bsMvds  in  bis  |tii]kerary^>  has  emij^ytd  t)ir 
iMiitiqiianes  both  of  Eii^tid  md.  Seotbttdw 
CamdeA, '  and  ]|M&t  of  the  £Qg)ish9  iii  their 
teamentuiesion^this  pas^ge^  fe  ifeat  a^pliguMi 
taHtd  ^Kt^M^o^t;  hot  vrhexe  that  is^  Owdoii 
«ayfi^  he  eoiild  not  disoo^wr*  The  Scotch 
Mtfiiqita^ea,  he  observes^  a^e  much  divided ; 
aoine  ^Mitoii44Bg  fer  the  shire  of  Anf^i$, 
•thew  Hm  tile  Bbtip  ^  Aihot  in  J^r^A^ftirt 
es  Andod^  in  Stw^Judhm.  ASlmr^  ejuanuiiiig 
those  differeQt  pvof^ositions,  GarokMi^  gives  his 
opinion,  that  the  Mom  Grampm*,  mentioned 
hjP  Tadtus,  is  in  iSSjf ^Aeiqra^  half  a  mile- 
ioiltk  of  the  Kirk,  of  Comene.  V&&\  neasons^ 
aft  weU  as  they  can  be  copdens^  i&  tbk  nottv 
m%  as  i^llo3«^  :^-^fa^  the  first  place^  tli^re  is  in 
^odteul  a  most  remarkaMe  ridge  of  mm»» 
^  tMia%calie4theG]tAM^Pi^A]!9>HiLLs,  whiebcfi- 
Tide  the  Highlandi  Ibomthe  JLomlami^^  reach* 
ing  from  Dumbarton  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde 
as  fw  a»  Ahwdtee»  oft  t^  German^  Oeeiaiii^ 
Tbe^.J^foiis  GriQinm^  in^  eueetioa^  is  ^  wid^MilM* 


im  tikit  ^€  Kirk  6f  Comeritiy  GoY^ahttitiki 
e^ttfi  fhwh*  tffae  fWloWhig  facts.  JT^ar  Ctf- 
*j«»ir*  H^  fouHd  tf  fergeJ  6itiehtfeicf  ]^lain,  affwoti't 
{[  ttrile  ii*  bdekdAj  anW  several  mifes  i^  fengtih: 
aiMi  on  oile  piiti  of  the  pkm,  a  ntbte  square" 
RdtVRUl  endariipmehf,  divided  int!o  tw'o  partii- 
tidnjJ  eacfe  sarrtjufided  witih  t^o  aggirdgy  ct 
m^m^fts,  artd  Irttfvreerf  tfietti  aifelrge/oiAiar,  or' 
dJiCcK  Witfti  fbtiv  cRstiiicti  .6iitrattces'  iiitor  iJr6' 

r 

^itofi^,  ^halr^iiti)  to*  tfit>«6  described  l!>y  /d^ 
.  gA^ktti  wh^*  tWfr  Roittaiis(  laid'  siege  td^fettr- 
^^ih'.  G)6t*d<>rt'addsi  tfiat  he  calctdal!e(f  ^& 
iftJAMber  61  xatm  totHsHiMA  in-  tfie  soudiihosl^ , 
iJasip,  aficorditig  td  the  alTOtvStnce  o^  ground, 
idkHfe  Isy  l^bfyliiuij  for  each-  foot-soldier,  and" 
WM  agifeeably  siit^rfsied  tJ6  firid  it  containe(f 
tlie  ^i^cis^  liUnibeir  M^hith  Tacitus  says  (sefct 
<ixv.)Agrie6lk  had  underTJisfcominatid  at  the' 
^tfeleoff J[fo«^"(*ra»i|p^«,  viz.  S600aii4irialries; 
alaid  iri'  th«l  othef  sijoar^,  exa<idy  50CiO  horse'. 
Ttee^plafeis-dJredtly  at  th^  foot  of  the  Gram' 
pimMt^y  arid  theilsr  ai-e  l£'e  colks,  or  rising 
^unds,  on'  whidH  die  Caledonians  were' 
pjfeced  before  the  battle.  I^r  iy  it  diftidult, 
0*1  viewing  thfe  grounds  to  guess  a^the  ptac6 
whefe  the  eiUnrid'rUy  6t  charioteers;  wheeled' 
allftfuf.    Gordon;  addk  6vk  argtiment'  more, 
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which  he  thinks  decisive :  the  'moor,  on  whic^ 
the  cfunp  stands,  is  called  to  this  day  Galda^ 
chauy  or  GalgachanRoss-^moor;  not  that  Gal^ 
gacus  constructed  the  camp,  but  here  he  en- 
gaged AgricoWs  army ;  for  which  reason  his 
name  is  left  on  the  place.  See  Gordon's 
Itinerary 9  p.  39  and. 40.— It  must  not  be 
dissembled,  that  Mr.  Pennant,  a  very  inge^ 
nious  and  entertaining  traveller,  has  lately 
visited  the  same  ground,  and  has  given  his, 
reasons  for  dissenting  from  Mr.  Gordon. 
What  that  gentleman  advances,  must  sJways 
merit  attention.  The  camp,  he  says,  which 
Gordon  has  described,  lies,  between  the  river. 
JSam,  and  the  little  stream  called  the  Ruchel^ 
on  a  plain  too  contracted  for  such  a  number 
of  combatants  as  Tacitus  says  there  was,  to 
form  and  act  .in,  or  for  their  charioteers  or 
cavalry  to  scour  the  field.  He  admits  that 
ther^  are  several  small  hills  near  the  greater, 
where  the  Britons  might  have  ranged  them- 
selves before  the  battle.  But  the  distance  from 
the  sea  is,  with  Mr.  Pennant,  an  insiiperaUe 
argument  against  this  being  the  spot;  as  we 
are  expressly  informed,  that,  Agricola  sent  his 
fleet  before,  in  order  to  distract  and  divide  th« 
«nemy ; .  arid  that  he  himself  marched  with  bis 
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army,  till  he  arrived  at  the  Grampian  moun«* 
tmn,  where  he  found  the  Caledonians  drawn 
up  in  force.  Mr.  Pennant  says,  from  the. 
whole  account  given  by  Tacitus,  it  should  be 
supposed  that  the  action  was  fought  in  an 
open  country,  at  the  foot  of  certain  hills,  not 
in  a  little  plain  amidst  defiles,  as  the  valleys 
about  Comerie  consist  of.  Pennant's  ToUr^ 
1772,  part  ii.  p.  96.  It  is  not  the  design  of 
this  note  to  decide  between  those  two  opposite 
opinions;  but,  upon  due  consideration,  it  may 
be  found  that  Mr.  Pennant's  arguments  are 
far  from  being  conclusive.  The  place,  how* 
ever,'  for  a  fair  investigation  will  be,  when  Ta- 
citus draws  up  both  armies  in  order  of  battle. 
We  shall  then  be  able  to  form  a  more  exa(ct 
idea  of  the  spot;  and,  perhaps,  we  shall  have 
reason  to  accede  to  Gordon's  opinion.  See 
$ect.  35,  and  note  (a). 

(b)  In  the  chronicle  of  die  kings  of  Scot- 
land, GdlgacMS  is  called  Galdus;  of  which 
name,  and  its  etymology,  Gordon  gives  the 
following  account : — Galgacus  was  latinised 
by  th]e  Romans  from  two  Highland  appella- 
tions, viz.  Gald  and  Cachach;  the  first,  Galdf 
Wng  the  proper  name,  and  the  second  van 


4m  .mfm^iii^nm. 

1^  ji«t9  Viftcpwt  J)m4sp  wfts,  fey  t|^  Mi$))r 

\m^  that  follove4  l»i»p  €»11^  i^h^  ^¥f 
feyjiie  jiftmp  pf  .;7<?A»  ^-^luM^ac^,  ^(^ 

iim  g^ltent  chipftaw,  vfp  hi^F^  *  f  tfiMng  pip* 
tiife  ftf  i^QmM  mfmm.   Tfte  www  ft^fe 

^f  tJ)<»  «nt{Hi¥>  «re  Ft%\p^  forf^  ip  i^mg  ^^ 
|a4rs.    The  ^rt  «f  ppippfei^g  ^^  p%ti(^^ 

language,  with  precisioja  ni^  ^P^fSy^  ^^  ^ 
topics  that  can  inspire  the  heart  of  man  with  a 

gRUProHP  Iqvfi  of  libprty,  is  bp?e  dM*pl»y«^  ^ 

pat  iA<^  hi9  09091^1  but  t^%  hfi  kt^^wgfmi 
bi*  iqen  is  lugl^y  prutbable.  In  thpa^  ^%y9,  m 
\m%i\Q  iir»A  i^ught  liithout «  speeeh  Crow  <^ 
9»a^0(ly  to  rpufp  {u^d  wiiQf^t®  tjfie  vEdl^r  of 
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army.    We  see  the  same  custom  ataioii^ 
tl»  ancient  Germans,  and  wt  find  it  among 
the  savages  of  America*   In  our  times  few  or 
no  speeches  are  tnide  at  the  head  of  thfe  11114^ 
The  modem  general  has  no  occasion  to  foe  an 
orator:    hi;;  artillery  speaks  for  him*     Bafc 
since  it  is  likely  that  Galgacu$  addressed  his 
men,  that  profoability  is  ground  snfficittnt  for 
the  historian ;  and  Galgacui^  then  upon  tho 
point  of  a  decisive  action,  when  all  that  lA^Ma 
dear  to  him  depended  on  the  event,  may  be 
fairly  allowed  to  hare  addressed  his  men  in 
substance  at  leasts  if  not  in  the  manlier,  hkre 
represented.  The  ferocity  of  a  savage^  whostf 
bosom  glowed  with  the  love  of  liberty,  gWei 
warmth  and    spirit   to   the  whole   speefoh^ 
Neither   the   Greek   nor  Roman  page  has 
any  thing  to  compare  with  it.    Tbd  critics 
have  admired  the  speech  of  Porus  to  Alex^ 
ander ;  but^  excellent  as  it  is,  it  sbrinks  and 
£ides  away  before  the  Cakdonian  orator^ 
Even  the  speech  of  Agricola,  which  fdBowj^ 
immedialely  t£tef  ity  is  talne  and  iJedUey-wbeai 
opposed  to  the  a^oor,  the  impeiaosity,  ttnd 
the  vehemence  of  the  British  chief.    We  sM 
Tacitus  eMtting  all  his  art  to  diecimitt  #ns 
character  of  his  father-in-law:  but  he  haAwA* 
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dier  the  same  vein  of  sentiment,  iior  the  same 
generous  love  of  liberty,  to  support  the  cause 
of  an  ambitious  conqueror.  In  the  harangue- 
ofGalgacus,  the' pleasure  of  the  reader  springs 
from  twb  principles:  he  admires  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  brave  Caledonian  J  and  at  the  same 
time  applauds  the  noble  historian,  who  dt^ws 
up  a  charge  against  the  tyranny  of  his  own 
countrymen,  and  generously  lists  on  the  side 
of  liberty.  .    '  ^ 

Section  XXXI. 

(a)  The  Trinobantes,  or  the  people  of 
Essex,  joined  the  Icenians  in  the  grand  revolt 
under  Boadicea.  See  this  Tract,  sect.  xvi. 
and  Annals^  h.  xiv.  s.  31. 

(b)  This  passage  has  occasioned  much- 
controversy  among  the  commentators;  but 
those  gentlemen  are  often  ingeniouis  to  no  end 
Iwit  to  perplex  themselves.  The  text  is  sus* 
eeptible  of  an  easy  and  obvious  construction; 
and  it  is  this :  We  have  been  hitherto  unsub- 
dued, and  therefore  we  are  not  now  to  taste  of 
liberty  for.  the  first  time :  we  have  always  en- 
jpyed  our  rights;  let  us  preserve  them  by  our 

* 

imlofirt 
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,  Section  XXXII. 

(a)  Ih  consequence  of  the  military  system 
of  the  Romans,  the  soldiers  remained  in  a  state 
of  celibacy.  Dio  tells  us,  that  the  emperor 
Claudius,  to  relieve  them  from  the  strict  se* 
verity  of  the  laws,  allowed  them  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  annexed  to  the  married  state. 
Severus  owed  the  imperial  dignity  to  the  le<* 
gions ;  and  to  mark  his  gratitude,  gave,  them 
leave  to  marry,  and,  by  that  and  other  indul«» 
gences,  relaxed,  and  well  nigh  rained,^  the 
discipline  of  the  army.  Before  that  time/  a 
Roman  camp  had  no  place  of  accommodation 
for  women.  See,  in  Duncan's  Caesar,  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  Roman  art  of  war.  That  the 
Germans  and  other  barbarians  were  inflamed 
with  uncommon  ardour  by  .  their  women  in 
the  field  of  batde,  has  appeared  in  various 
instances  throughout  the  Annals  and  Hi&torj* 
of  Tacitus;  )     .      .  ,.,  • 

(b)  The  conquered  provinces  furnished 
auxiliaries,  and  the  legions  were  often  re- 
cruited by  levies  raised  in  distant  parts  of  the 
empire.  Those. soldiers  were  not  interested 
in  the  cause  of  Rome :  their  native  country 
was  in  different  and  remote  places. 


z' 
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(c)  The  good  $&tuie^  no^  ien  than  the  spirit^ 
of  the  Cakdonian  warrior  ( i$  mm  in  dbis  ire* 
mark.  Livy  has  a  siinikt  passage.  The 
plume  and  crest  of  the  enemy  can  inflict  no 
wound;  the  Rom£tn  javelin  can  pierce  ike 
painted  shield ;  and  the  ranks  of  war,  tfaaft 
display  their  glittering  mantles,  when  attack^ 
ed-  sword  in  hand,  are  soon  discoloured  witk 
blood  i  JVb/i  crutOB  vulnera  faeere^  et  per 
ficta  atque  awrata  soita  transare  RamamaH 
pUum;  ei  cafidare  tumicartim  fulgentem  aci^ 
#m,  ubi  ttsferro  geratWy  cruentari.  Livy, 
Kb*  X.  s.  99. 

(d)  The  Usipians  were  auxiliaries  from 
Germany,  engaged  in  the  quarrels  of  Rome : 
bat  not  feeling  themselves  iaterested  in  the 
cause,  they  determined  to  i^taim  to  their  own 
ooQittry,  and  with  that  design,  committed 
themselves  to  the  mercy  of  the  winds  and 
waves.     See  this  Tract,  s«  28. 

Section  XXXIIL 

(a)  Thefe  is  ))ere  a  smaU  mistake,  dia 
arrbr  perliaps  of  the  copyist ;  as  this,  in  htt^ 
1(a9  Agrieola's  seventh  eampaigii*  In  tke 
speech  that  loltowfr^  the  reader  will  ses  ilkm 
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eoloiini  of  fhetmic  jemployad,  to  ibtter  the 
MMier'6  pride^  akid  dgcomte  the  lust  of  domi. 
mm  with  dpedoHH  and  fiaduciog  appearaiiceft. 

« 

(b)  Under  all  fi>rni£f .  carnmanders,  ths 
ftceiie  of  action  was  in  that  part  of  BritaiA 
called  England.  Statins,  indeed^  iMiing  hin 
poetical  licence,  carries  Bolanus  as  far  as 
ThuU,  and  crowns  his  hero  with  laurels  in  the 
Higblaiidfi  of  Seotknd.  See  sect.  vni.  note 
(11)9  aod  xvi,  Qoto  (c)«  But  Agrieok  was 
the  ^i^  Eon^m  general  that  carried  his  vict» 
toiiofis  arms  into  Caledonia,  and  reduc«i  that 
whole  country  an  far  as  the  Frith  of  Tay^ 

(c)  livy  bai  a  pimilar  .seQtiment  H^ 
•cJdiem,  he  says^  fixed  their  eyes  on  their  arms 
asid  the  aworda  in  their  hiufids,  which  they 
eoDsidered  as  their  only  hope.  Amma  tan^m 
fwrum^Q  m  dejetris^  wlmt  sola&  reUquim 

^^  tiufy  intuentes.    Lib*  v.  s.  43. 

* 

Section  XXXIV, 

(a)  Aq  ftf^e«unt  of  this  attack,  'm  whidi 
the  legion,  if  Agricok  bad  oot  arrived  in  timet 
would  probably  ba^o  been  cut  to  pteoas^  is 
|{iY§9  in  this  Tiact,  ««ct  «vi. 
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(b)  Aulus  Plautius  underto<^  his  expeditioir 
into  Britain^  A.  U.  C.  796.  From  that  time 
to  the  battle  now  impending,  one  or  two  and 
forty  years  had  elapsed:  Agricola  did  not 
think  an  exact  statement  necessary ;  he  was 
speaking  to  the  passions,  and,  therefore,  used 
an  oratorical  amplificatio^n. 

Section  XXXV, 

{a)  We  are  now  on  the  point  of  a  great 
ftmd  decisive  action.  The  motives  that  incite 
both  aimies  have  been  displayed  with  energy. 
On  one  side,  the  liberty  of  a  people  is  depend- 
ing; on  the  other,:  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
army.  The  order,  in  which  the  combatants 
were  drawn  up,  is  now  presented  to  us^  but 
with  the  usual  brevity  of  Tacitus.  All  this 
preparation  keeps  the  read^  in  suspense,  and 
fills  the  mind  with  expectation.  As  Britons 
we  feel  for  our  ancestors,  and  as  scholars  w^ 
are  dazzled  by  the  glory  of  the  Roman  name; 
We  have  now  before  us  the  prepamtion  for 
the  swelling  scene.  The  main  body  of  the 
Caledonians  took  post  on  the  acdivity  of  the 
Grampian  x..ount ;  their  advanced  lines  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  the  ranks  rose  one 
above  another,  in  regular  order,  to  the  sum-* 
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ihit.  The  charioteers  and  horsemen  advan«« 
ced  on  the  open  plain,  and  rushed  to  ^nd  fro 
with  wild  velocity.  Gn  the  side  of  the  Ro- 
mans, the  order  of  battle  was  as  follows : — 
Eight  thousand. auxiliaries  formed  the  centre; 
the  cavalry,  amounting  to  three  thousand, 
took  post  in  the  wings :  the  legions  .were  sta- 
tioned in  the  rear,  near  the  intrenchments,.to 
act  as  occasion  required,  as  a  body  of  reserve ; 
and,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  able  to  make 
an  impression  on  the  flank,  the  front  lines  of 
the  army  were  extended  to  a  considerable 
length*  Brotier,  in  his  note  on  this  passage^ 
adds,  that  the  spot  where  the  battle  was  fought 
was  in  Strathearn^  near  the  Kirk  ofComerie : 
for  this  he  relies  on  the  authority  of  Gordon. 
The  camp,  described  in  two  divisions,  one  for 
the  auxiliaries,  and  the  other  for  the  cavalry 
(see  sect.  xxix.  note  a),  appears  to  him  to  be 
a  circumstance  of  great  weight,  as  indeed  it 
must  to  every  one  who  considers  that  the  Ro- 
mans seldom  or  never  came  to  action  till  they 
had,  in  som^  con venient  place,  formed  a  camp, 
and  thrown  up  their  intrenchments,  to  secure 
their  retreat.  There  were  besides,  as  appears 
in  Gordon's  Itinerary,  other  camps  in  th^  ad- 
jacent country,  from  which  Agricola  drew  tOr 
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gtika  the  main  stireiigtb  iff  the  army.  Mr# 
PieniQaat  observes^  that,  acconibng  to  Tiidl^y' 
.  the  Gailedoi]0tos  wiere  above  diirty  th«usiatii<if 
9tf0itg^  sind  cofAA  ndt  adt  tridi?  eStckki  thsm 
audi  ifarM^  defiles.  See  sett.  xxhi.  iMte  (tf^ 
But,  as  it.sh9dxi  scemv  the  spot  wasr  cho«en  by 
Galgaew^  withaTiBW  to^a^  tfaeRcttmraf 
inter  a  eontvaetedipbin^.  and  tkea  ponr  domt 
tq^on^  d)em  f^Kii  tbe  high  gnxifick^  andf  th«^ 
€iraM|H£m  hili.  On  tbeother  handle  Apia^ 
vAi&  is  celebrated  for  ^Ul  m  dloo^g*  hUf 
gtmt!i^^  might  ako  prefep  a  place  where  ikiP^y 
tho^Ksand  mer^  couidf  not  a;^  om^  attack*  an  in-* 
§mm^^  &myy4  In  iMs^  it  otppeat^  tlkdtft  he  sue> 
€eedi»lv  We  ai^  told-,  thai^  the  enormouis 
sWrdi»  ol  the  Caledonians  \f^e  ntifk  for  a!nf 
eflgagement  iii  a  confkied  sposee^  ^  aret& 
fiMgnam  non  toleraba4if:  and^afterwarde,  when 
tbe  charioteers  rosbed  intO't^beapt-ol'tlhe  ac^ 
tioby  they  were  soon  eMangled  among  th^itje*^ 
qualities  of  the  gmdnd  i  mseq^iMHbus  lacish^t^ 
p&bant.  The  objection,  therfefi3rc5 1&  the  nkr^ 
nmiesH  of  the  fieM^  of  battle,  dn  which  M*. 
F^nnant lays* somuch  stt-ess^ seems  to h^ef ii» 
fi^rce^  when  we^  fkwt  tJiat  the  battle  was  ael?«-» 
s^ly  foughtiii^ »  pkiee  of  n<^  great  eitetttv  s^x^  * 
roadd^  by  a  nSumber  of  biUs,  besidiN^  t^ 


m>S  Of  ACgKtCOKA.  iff  11 

tbe  Cakdooianslay  ia^aatftoranoppofrtmikj 
to  rusfai  dyowd  upon^  tbiB  Rmnow*  As  to  tbf» 
distance  front  tW  ae«^  which  Mr.  Peonanl 
calls  an  inmipecabk  argunB^nt,  a»  Agrieobl 
tent  forward  his  fleet  to  distract  the  enemj,.  lA 
ia  by  m)  means  a  decisive  brcwnstance.  la 
Agricola's  sixth  caaaapaiga  ^see  aeclu  xxvt) 
Tacitus  tells  us,  that  the  fleet  and  land  forces 
proceeded  in  si^^t  o^eack  other.  In.  the  pre- 
sent expeditbfi^  that  is  not  aadd  tc^lsiTe  beea 
tiw  case.  The  fismiani  general  mi^  mAta 
Ms^  ffeet  iQD  sail)  sttross  due  firilha  belb  of  tlur 
l^ay  aBd  the  l&xrik^  wlule  he  himself,  al^  tiui 
head:o£  bis  wxsf^  marched  in  <^st  of  tfas 
enemy,  then  actually!  assexnbtedat  1^  Gran* 
pian  hill.  In  case  of  a  defeat,  the  ships  were^ 
perhaps,  in  the  Frith  of  Tay  to  receive  the  fly- 
ing army;  Upen^  the -whole,  it  appeals,  ifrom 
all  the  circumstance  of  the  battie^  that  t^ 
Cdedonians,  far  from  wi^hin^taact  in  a  Wdie^ 
e»tended^plain>  chose  a'Sp>ot,  whew  they  were 
posted  ta  advantage,  on  1^  hills.  When  aC 
last  they  quitted*  thek"  iasthesses,  it  is  evid^stit 
thatthey  could  not  exert  themselves  with  ejfeel 
amidst  the  narrow  daMes«  Upon-  t^e  whote^ 
the  controversy  will  not  easily  be  decided : 


Sl^ 


MOTIS  Ojr  THK 


a,iitiquariaiis  are  seldom  iiciilmg  toagree^.and 
tt^  Grampian  hill  is  likely  to  continue  a  subr 
ject  of  contention.  The  reader,  who  pro* 
mises  himself  either  pleasure  or  instruction 
from  the  enquiry,  will  do  well  to  peruse  the 
arguments  of .  Gordon  and  Mr.  Pennant, .  as 
stated  by  themselves.  He  will  then  be  able 
to  draw  his  own  conclusion. 


(b)  From  this  passage  it  is  evident,  that 
while  the  Caledonians  kept  their  post  on  the 
Grampian  hill,  and  the  adjacent  heights,  the 
plain  was  wide  enough  for  the  charioteers  and 
cavalry ;  but,  in  the  heat  of  the  engagement, 
they  were  drawn  into  narrow  passes,  wheir^^ 
they  could  no  longer  act  with  vigour. 

Section  XXXVl. 

(a) .  Thesp  targets,  in  Latin  cefra,  were 
made  of  oziers,  or  boards,  covered  over  with 
leather.  The  Caledonians,  who  fought  on 
this  occasion,  left  the  fashion  of  their  armour, 
as  well  as  an  example,  of  courage,  to  late  pos« 
terity.  The  broad  sword  and  target  are  well 
known  to  have  been,  in  modern  times,  the 
peculiar  arms  of  the  Highlanders. 


Lamiow.fkcuaonA.  sis 

CivUisi  ii^bi€liCTd«l  A.  Uv^.'BfiS^  A.  D.  70; 
{^Hni.h: v.  %^9iS)^  ii8neviRed:1iieir;iQ]icieBi 
friendship  with  the  Romans.  Several  inscrip- 
tions on  altars,  having  Cohors  prima  Batavth- 
rum  engraved  on  theni,  have  been  dug  up  in 
the  liorth  of  England.  Several  others,  com- 
membriiting the Tungrian cohorts,  havebeeii 
found,  as  may  be  seen  in*  GordohJs  Itinerary. 

(c)  Brotiep  observes,  from  VegetiuB,  b.  i; 
s.  121,  that  the  Britons  fought  with  the  edge  of 
th^r  sword;  flsid^eut  and  hewed  tiie  enemy; 
The  fionmbs,  on  the' contrary;*  made  use  6f 
ihe:  point,  and.i  iw  dom  Engagement,  batl 
greatly. the  iadvteitdi^/ ^ t   :  C  ;/^ 

herercalledC^oitltK»^«V<^  driver  of  a  cwiMM 

« 

tt  bas  been  already' m^itioned,  that  the  cbrei^ 
tciin^dontrbnjK^  l;orlJK  praktifabtoifi  tfaeX^rreeks; 
thoughts  it  aVpoii^:<i^.li6aK9W  togufde  the^sar, 
Mrhile  other  cdmfaafectits  frdni^  the  same  vehicla 
mmixj/ted  the  ehemy.  .  Sfefh  this  Traoty  s;biii 
nolto  (a).  Some  of  die  cntics  xHll  ha%i  it^ 
that  the  woidcwtnif^^mwi^hinre^beendMied 
by  Tiaeitus,  since  itUs  ^ait  td^be  foandaii  ktij 
VOL.  vir.  2  L 


»« 


tOmlMi^mniitt  fait  they  fa%«ii^|.a- 
CAn  buuiNid  it»  aiii  Ike'iuate  hit  Flpml!^ 
hefim  Taoitiu  ima  gfo^tt  t^  to  iaiul'«nt»ta| 

Fhaivs*  lib*  i>  vcr*  426. 

*  4  * 

1  .         .  ...  ^  .  ,  . 

TWnsonit  used  1^  Cfesat  fear  ^he  JkniJonb'^  war^ 
Hire  cliafioliis  bss'EDA.  Thoir  waji  c»f ^iiliiig 
11  tlifiie  vdiioIcB^  lie  tdQ  hs,  is  aa  folk^wsi^^ 
They  first  drive  round  all  parts  of  the  lines, 
Aiviwing  thfiif  iSmsi$9  and,  hy  the  uevy  tlpn*ot 
ttfllieif  hot sfiSy  amt  ifae  ratkliiig  o^thdii;  wlietls^ 
AilMdiriag  Af^  wnW  o£  tiia  eoeviy*  Whea 
ikey  hwB  ionjod  ^imbU  mj  iatci  ti»  thick  of 
tibttc^vaby^  tk^'  kiqa^  fron  thiie  chvMt%  and 
fight  on  foot.  Meanw^ofe  tba  diinir*  Mtirii 
a  little  way  froOi  the  combat,  and  place  them- 
leltes  m  siuAi  a  maiinBr  a&  to  fitvour  th*  Ve- 
tmat  o£  their  coiilitMli^  nbtudil  they  be  oreivi 
fUfmre^  h^  tha  ernrn^.  Thus  they  perform 
fifefe  pact  of  nboUa  hoiMaeiea^, a^  ctobla  in^ 
^Natigr*.  By  coatimi^  exercise  they  haita  ar^ 
i^^yediM;  andi  expecfeMSfl^  tluit  inutibe  most  itaep 
and  di$cttk))ltiteai  theyeant  rtap  (ihelr  1|oim§ 
all  ftA  staieiich^  trusi  tihem  viiich  w^y  they 
pWMef  caaafeng  die  poky  nit  oo  the  harnMS^ 
^  liith  SQCrecbble  i^ility  ceeaver  their  seet 


UK  t>P  «GltC«UU  ill 

'       '      ""    "section  XXXVIl. 

» 

(a)  Longinus  had  observed,  that  banblung 
copulatives  is  .a  gve&fe  lielp  to  tlie  grandeur  of 

a.  ^t^j^ff^i.  y^lmn  cwjiiRctjujris  w^  qtify^y 

^iwm^&Ai '  t^  f<in94s.  4rec  jp^ui»4  'SJiai^  i|^ 
W^b  a  msuHif  r.ttt»l;  -they  a^m  to  oMitstri|f  tb» 

tboi|gU«r.of;fbe*pfiii^9r,n.Ho4*fi»!»  PWftP 
if)  XenopbQi|..a»  |i^  «]|^^nf^:,C}paiw  ^mn. 

fbields  tog^r,tiey^eiFe.p)i|#Jj^4y$^jf y  foipglb^ 
ti)ae«^  ^lew,-th(8y  WW-  aUiOf  In  d«p<;fi1pu^  tbf 
rottt  of  e«^tiliii$'»  aoa5Qr,S4llu^|M»y^,  Tlwy  flfl4| 
Iheiy  wft|!9lfol^fttr€|d,.1iwy.^'Bpfe^  kilM  t^^ 
were  taJ»%<Tni$i9^«^«r<i(^ct^ifb^^  Tm* 

^  SAW  itb«  luMryi  tb^iiwc^t.  tfe*  w*<y  «C 

the  di^ioM  weirds  iifc  l^ftQuaf ,  «pi4  ibou^ 
iHae  jN»0sage  W9i^by  of  vmls^^n*  Ytflttint  b«f 

«i)de9«Qttre^  tft  (show  ^#  vil4  df^ordw  af  « 

battle  in  tb»>  «9iii«  .«wi4lier.:   ■-'.,■■  t 

Fiftn^s,  AnglaiSj^  I^rrains,  que  la  fureur  wembl^ 
Avan^ient^  combattaient;  fVapfiAfiienr,  mouraieojr  €bMaifcle, 


(i)  Aulas. Afctkaa  vf^tiphabably.  1^  piefeft 
:a  Tungrian  cohort.  Aru  titn  dsdMQliied  ti9 

2  1.2 


^14  .4t9t£«^«N':%BK:r 

prefect  of  a  TungriaA.  ibohort,  hasi^be^  dug 
up   in  Scotlai^d^^,^See   Gordon's  Itinerary , 

p,  70. 

•  '  •  '    f  f  •    .  .,.'/'  .      ,     •     •  •    «  •         -  i     (        \  ■      ,    ) 

SeciiDn' XXSyni. 

\  fa)  This  picture  of  mge*alld  despair^ibf  t6n<^ 
cleraessy  ^Etiy,  and  the  ttmiutt  of^conteniding 
passions^  has  all  the  fine  touches  of  a^  master 
who  had 'studied  human  nature.  It  oftenhap- 
pens,  that  m  tbe  last  6xtreinaty  of  deSpftit,  thu 
mnxl  is  .fired  with  suddet^  eburag^^  'Rathei* 
ihan  Ml  with  tame  resignation,  it  ihv/8ek"eXi\is 
wce^  andy  by  one'  vi^wroto  eSdittj  lefttdeatMrr^ 
ib  stgifolize  itself  eirehUa  iruini  'T^citUa  has 
s«d  w  another  place,  JOt^pevafione  m  attda- 
mififl^cc^|^iSm#ur.  TheCiinbrianwomen,wheii 
{hey  isaw  their  husba^dl)  defeated  by  M^rius^ 
acted^  with  •  the  rtiost  savagfe  ferocity,  anjd  m 
their  fiiriJr  destroyed  their  own  children.  Sete 
the  Manners  of  the  Grermans^  se<jti  xxxvii.  » 
I  •    f  ...»  ^ 

.(^)  Xhe  Horestians  a^re  said,  by  some  of 
tibe  commentatprs,  to  have  inhabited  the 
country  now  called  AnguSy  on  the  north  side 
of  die,2%,v'Qordon,  in  kk  Itinei^ry,  says 
dlait  Agi^i^la,' alitev  his Tictory,  ledbaek  h» 


LITE  or  XQWCOtA.  $lf 

troi^  irito  tb^.^o^ntry  of  i^^  H6fjesHi,  or 

Angus;  for,  as  it  ii^vcertiuii cth4t  Agricbl^  m 
the  third  year  of  his  expedition,  had  been 
tiiere  before,  so  itrisoattiml  tothink  h^ledhis 
acnjy  ta  ith^  fibac^  wb«re  hia  fleel;  was^  which 
most  pro))ably  wal^  m  itbe  Firth  lof  Tay.  Itu 
ntrary^  p.  40.  iBiit ia  this  there  seems  tobo: 
3PHxe  mistake.  :Wfi  are,  expressly  told  by 
'[^aci tus,  tbajt  ^^gricolat  in  his  Jtbird  cam  paign^ 
pcqf^tmted^ fatias tb^iFiith ofTay:  Vasta^ 
tUwquelad  Tmi/ri  {e$tuano  noin^HiestJ  m^ 
tjkmbuB.  Not  a. wprd  is  said  of  his  proceeding 
&rtl^«  Peerpcted  forts  and  casttes  to  briv 
dlo  the  native  -dqxing  the  winter,  ^i^d  the  bu-n 
sitiesis<  of  bis  ,^mfX\i  campaign  was  tb  secure, 
what  he  had  over-rim  in  the  preceding  sumr^ 
mer.  In  the  sixth  summer,  when  all  the 
northern  Caledonians  were  in  mojEioq,  it  \^as 
the  opinion  of  th^'  principal  officers  that  thfe 
mostadyisaJ^lemeaaute  wo.itld  be  totepass  the 
Forth^^  ,Heni3e  itiis  clealr  that  'Agricdla  wai. 
tibeq  in  JP^^^A^,  md  mt^ia  Angus;  oth§r-? 
^iM,  to  repass!  theT^y  \frould  have  beien  tiie' 
admce*:  Aftef  tbe .  >^icjbory  at  the  Grainpiajh 
Hillj  Agricolijti  led  batk  bis  army,  94d  that 
was  most  probably  into  Fifeshire,  where 
caiBps^  anji  fo;rts  had  been  erectedi    For  tb^sie 


y 


Sl$  SIOTEt  -ON  4*111  : 

I 

MasM»  it  iAa/  te  assayed,  <^»t  the  HomtH 

4  i  •> 

^  (^)  Thiii  ^ircumtittiigatibti  as  m)t  filflt^ft 
^\^  sufficveAt  Aoc^dracy;  Agiicc^  heltrd  lof 
tk(&  bold  idvetitufik  df  the  Usipi^s  (see  sect; 
xxviii.)i  aifti  resolved  to'  gdh  farther  iniisrma«^ 
tiob  i  btit  the  place,  fn)m  '^^hich  fais  fleet  mi 
Mit  oQ  the  voyage^  igi^otlmeiitiomd/  It  wt^ 
bdjnynd  all  do^bt,  Iwm  the  j^/ft  o^  the  Tny. 
B^ng  vrith  his  army  ia  i^if«w4ir€5  he  poulS^ 
tibere,  trith  all  cohventeiice^  issue  his  ord<»&J 
The  eiLpedition  being  begtm^  he  proceede(t 
by  Blow  ^^aarehes  towards  the  soBtfaern  pkitt 
of  Caledonia^  and^  led  hii^  ar»iy  Uito  wiisttii^ 

quarters. 

«       ... 

{d)  The  fleet,  in  the  mean  time,  sajled  roumi 
the  extremity  of  the  island,  and,  having  pnr^ 
sued  the  voyage  along  the  wesCeri^  coast,  and 
tbrengh  the  British  Channel,  arrived  at  Saiid^ 
wkhy  called  in  the  iextPortusTruhikiisis^  pro^ 
bably  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  as  the  veal 
name  is  t^tupensii^  or  MtUtipimis^  So  it  w 
ealkd  hy  Ptolemy*     J^tenal  has 


-tCdtupinove  ^ta  fund6 


Ostrea*    i*  ■'•i.^.u  *Sbt*  W.  verw  141.' 


i»iui  iskUKl)  noting  oiMinify  tlirabtitnta  thtn 
•f  t;b^  Uii^iltif  «he«eriiftt.    l^e  ihttwt  mlt 

Imd^  li^tif  tk&6tc§  vmud  th«  twrt^tn,  w^st* 
imib,  4nid  Miltiffefii  -iiMttli,  Arrived  M  the  fMit 

Seciiott  XXXIX. 

(«)  Whik  Agriook  was  drw  eiii()kiyeii  ly 
uteadiiig  tiie  Itiniti  of  ikB  e»{dre^  ^d  sscor* 
tug  lata  tmiqwstB,  as  far  as  the  Jieek  of  hod  be^ 
tttrten  the  Fmik  litnd  the  Clydei  hy  tt  ehaiil  of 
Ibrts  and  garrisoni^  Ehxnitian  (At.  U.  0.  %S^\ 
A.  D.  64)  went  ^n  \m  laiiek  ^xpfadhkrii  wlo 
Ctefmtojr^  aftid  returned  without,  seeing  <^ 
fitoe  of  an  enemj.  Catignia  bad  left  him  tli» 
ipi^eeedent  of  a  vietiHy  witibicjut  m  £be  to  tfon^ 
t|ti6r«  Ift  iwitatioff  of  that  briUiai^t  eauhipio, 
Betmtiati  purchased  «iiQtxibet0fklaresVwhom 
lie  ordered  to  let  ^lam  hair  groir,  and  tuigo  it 
with  yelkiW)  that  diey  tnight  pass  fbr  German 
^isoners  6f  war.  See  the  adoount  fif  Caligula 
w  Suetonius^  s.  47^  See  ^m  Tm^,  sect  xiii. 
«Mi  note  (c). 


N 


Ito  myrm  9tf  jm\. 

i.{iSfji  f%»f,  .iii:lli»  ftwegf nc-oo  T.r^mjtJ9if$ 

fvar  to  riolsr  iti  tbe  dettnictioii.Qf  d»^  b«iit  j^ 

okjrtf itoted  his  door;  ^^d  Ihey^lwbo  .?^^re.€i^ 
eluded,  were  ai^.imich^qf  dai^r.^s  l^ioae  that 
sained  admittance.  The  tyrant  was  horrible 
to  the  sight)  and 'his  approach  was  dreadful: 
l^ide^inJiiB  aap^t;  angec  in  hisi*eye;(a)fe^ 
mniiae  .wkiixMtm .  o«er  his  >whbk;  ^vAj^  mu^ 
ifilii&^cbunfeoaacer  an  air^f  nrnigmi^rSu^ 
adi]V3tfe  liie  delbp^at  Tad.!  vNM  muidsskxedA^ 
^{i^oachjhim)  ^noiie  ieouldispeak  tP  lump;  ik» 
wnainedtindarkiieBS  fayroodinsg nusiQhief».aiid 
tiexrer .  .camet  ifoirth.  -  from  his':s6litu4e,  Imtuto 
^ake  a  worae  solitu/de  By  the  destrttctiam  df 
eminent  men.  Jlla^immantsdmabelbiA^  t)€kff 
quadam^  specu  incluidf^  mmc  pmipmqifafaMm 
mn^memlamberU;  mine  se  M  ckiiiimm^ 
rtm  dvmm  ^rages  ced&s^e  prqfcrret,^  Mkr 
mrsabantur  farHms  horror  et  mind,  ^tpof 
metus  admmU  et  exclmis.  \Ad  hocipf^.m^-- 
cursu  jquQque^  vimque  terribUis :  mpsrbia  m 
front^j  ira  in  oculis^f(E.mineu$  poUor  in  tmr 


\ 


/    » 


in  idbe  tteginaing^  of  his  f  ei^  im^  bre  itf  ^«tt| 
Mde  Waii  rather  xnomiiBnocent^;  Itufc  skiUitil 
^f»  ia  prelude  to  futare  ;cr^l^.  a  He  ^pntad 
iin  boor  every  day  lin  ^ivftte^  ^hoUy  enipJoy«t 
ed  incatofaing  flie%  aiid  ^xing  theijs^  eaitlui 
sharp  poiht  of  a  bodkin.  Hence,  when  Mm 
body  icnquired,  whether,  any  one  wai^'wHif 
the^mperw^  Vibras  Criaptis  aptly  and  pleiff 
santly  answered^  Hid  sa  much  m  a  fty.     Ui 

INTVS    GUM  CSSA^RE,    nOU  obfiWdeT^^ifi^r 

mmi  ^t  aVibio  Crispo,  19b  musga  quids:M4 

J* 

Section  XL,..       ..,;':(;  -;  '^ 

'-  (^)  A-  real  triumph/ after  die  doradal  ^ 
the  republic,  ^M-reseirved  fer  the /enpennr 
'only.  The  tilde  of  tMFSRATOR  wasi^smmea 
^^^he  'priM^.  At  first  it  meant  no  jnof  e  tha& 
<<]^kiiK^Ai/  i^i3HIB»f;  bat,'ai9iaili:pi]lwi8VPmo 
tiefirireid  in  hujMy  Itbe  'word^  y  ()raqqi8g£  iah^ 
ktt^lietd'ulMM  ii  now  ^iinderttofidA>yoth* 


mill  ^  ad^nM  «f  ifeiraUe  pbkitidmi^  hci  fet 
tbivtil  to  QMikiB  It  ofvUetie  .t8:li»»  ami^  JbdTvtlM 

iiiMy  diftcetit  {yeiwiur.  At  lengthy  tn  iIm 
^««»^  Eime  74(>»  that  mililsary  mw«rd  wm 
mtxJijAwdiithdgpBlfaBr;  Auguatsts^^vras  inMitdh 
$^  tht  oppdrtofiity  tti  tfaeart  Mf  Agtippta^mrbOj^o 
hy  «r€«iiplieto  irictOry.oir^  tile  peo]^  o£Boi# 
^boTUiy  had  veifisteted  Foieuoh  icmt\mthr<}Mk 
aad  r^^fiitetl  the  triampb  whi«ii  wu  .deoreM. 
ItNj^  the  jiejiati^.  Uns  wlw  k  stroke  of  conrt^r 
ilbai^iMbt»  iiiilii.the  wisbra  of  hm  maifor^ 
FrMb  lAiat  «itM>  Dio  say^i,  the  dosmandefs  oC 
tfieBii«ii  ffi^ldi^ed  the  example  of  Ag^if^ ;  and 
no  Roman,  however  reminent,  lor  .bis  militeir]^ 
talents,  enjoyed  any  higher  distinction  thaa 
that  of  triumphal  orrnlimeiit^  which  were,  the 
'Ip^diiaii^a^plelidid  gans^f^  a  st4t«9  in  tha  .fo^; 
tma  jMowned  with  law^,  a»d  ot^bel:  imfg^ 
§mmdf  dSkawBd  iP'^a  real  Q[^i4p|i.  .  Jhff;- 
0mtnmm^nt)£mrmim9  after  gainii^;  a  vif^ryt 
eeasid /to.  aiAdfasst  their  latteiy  to  the  aeoata». 
luAxi  Af  nppa^  tli»y  weie  wittuif  lo  p^y  ^heir 
«f«rt.ito/(At^{ittt«k    Their  temMMcid  their 
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claim,  and,  in  thU  dodnnef^  Ae  pomp  of  a  tri* 
umph  became  anne^ccd  to-  tbe  imperial.  pr«)ro- 
cative.    See  Annab,  bu  iv. t^fiS;  b.  xv.  s*  7>^ 

fi«/.  b.  i.  5.  79«         .  ,::i 

(ft)  The  straits  of  Dover. 

I 

V 

(c)  Agricola  resided  the  command  A.  V^ 
C.  838,  A.  D.  85.  The  officer  who  succeeded; 
him  is  supposed  to  be  Sallustius  LucuUusi  o^ 
whom  htstoiy  has  recorded  nothing  moro^ 
than  that  he  invented  lances  of  a  new  foriiii«> 
and  gave  them  the  name  of  Lucuilean. 
This  gave  umbrage  to  Dotnitiatt,  a«kd»  foMhat 
reason,  the  tyrant  ordered  nim  to  be  "put  to 
death.  Sueton.  Life  of  Domitian^  sect.  10. 

(d)  Ija.  Bletterie  observes  that  the  ihodest 
deportment  of  Agricola  calls  to  mind  die  th»> 
lacter  of  MarAal  Turenne,  and  this,  he  says, 
is  not  the  only  prominent  feature  in  which 
t^e  ttro  heroes  r6s^M^  imtH  oth^«  pi^i 
fbneirdl  otatiobs,  cbmrnemtrratwig  the^t^iiuir 
general,  msoiy  df  thost^  an^dgies  ate  ]H>iAt«tf 
out.     ■  ■ '-  •'  '  ■"    "-^ 

i  »'  .•'.••  r 


It4  .AHOTBte>J}N:rTH«..I 


-^  >  (a> '  Amdng  kitfel  ^iifet  ^ftsididUS  *x;dlirficfr^ 
those,  who^relat^isH  ^*frA^J-areVten  tH 
most  inveterate  enemies.  TacifeusJJ  lA  ^otfier 
part  of  his,  work,  gives  the  reason :  under  a 
bad  prince,  a  great*  nanrc  is  *s  •  darigeroua  m  a 
bad  one.  Nee  minus ^  periculum  ex  magnd 
fa)nh;,  qmm  e:t*miild\^^  Praise  W'^filtif^^  ih^ihe 
presence  of  a  fy^mir^^  -hi^-^aW^  vi^tii^ 
And  his  riiirt  S  itfty'^o  folltiw!'  A^lifgil'knew' 

'I  f      r  f  *^T  ' 

that  preij»;'ttiidCT*  S'sp^ibtts  di^iife,  ife  ktf 
erivenoto^'entehiy:-''"  '•■;"''!! '>;!  J.  ib  u  nh 

'  *  'I       '^  '  .  »  I.  I      ' 

. \. >...•..  J>»-1         •'.'       ti      ?l.  Ui,        i;t\         •  ?  Ij         Il.W* 

O 


\ 
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)V.  •.'.;•   va.  \^\  -^ 


Or  if  he  blast  my  muse  with  envious  praise, 
fThen  fe^pe  .my  brows  with  amulets^pfb^sj      f   \ 
Lesf  his  ill  arts,'or  his  malicious  tongue^ 
^  Should  poison,  or  bewitch,  my  growing  soi!!g.  • 


.    /..'  i  •      i'  \  .tkmis^&ViaiGihj 


t 


.«      t.    * ^    ><'    ^> 


1   •      a' 


q^^r  ohBQxioiw  to  tbg  pr^^i,  who  Hve^  ia 
dread  of  superior  virtue,has  be^i  thestfatag9m^ 
of  ilWesigning  men  ia  aU  ages.  The  em^ 
peror  Julian,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  says,  that 


Iknb  inuAoob  mt  bf  lAkdimiifiing  bjr  eSunfiBr- 
feit^  ^mi^  isiSchietty  kaMwn<tii  the  pidace  of 
princes,  where  d^  »pttfoio*'coartier  hutes^ 
while  he  commends ;  and  stabs  you  with  his 
panegyric  beyond  'the-  malice  of  your  most 
bitter  enemies.  Com^pii  mt/mus  moicem  am-> 
hoj  Tum.  uti  no9^d  aiulicA  dissimkUatione^  quam 
drintror  te  bactmus  esfpertitm  esse  soUtm;  i$s 
4ominmtium  hegiAt  jnwtafiiam  l  audaj^  tbs^ 
iali>  €fiMo  prosequuntkir  eosj'qnas  ceMftant^ 
quale  mque  emrcent  infensissimi  hastes. 
See  the£xfiit(kerDr  Miaiifs  IStb-Ep.  to^Basilios. 

>  (5)  Tbe(se>  varkms  <disai»Mi'S'j  happened*  ift 
the:  years  of  Rmii^'d40)«id  d41.  Oppius 
Sa^niis^iamab  of  cbddtilar'T^nk,  was  defeat-- 
ed  by  the  iD9t^iatisiiii-M^9ia;  the  kgions  un- 
der him  were  put  to  the  sword ;  the  generaFs 
head  was  cutoff,  dnd:^xhibit6<l  on  a  pole,*  a 
publicspectacle' ifiiT>';iiie barbarians.  In  ano- 
ther'engiigtfmetat  with  ^the  same  eitiemy,  Cor- 
nelius FQ8CUd>  met  with  a  totals  defeat.^  la' 
Germany  and  Pannonia  various  batttes  wera^ 
finight  with  <lbubtfid  soccQis,  and  great  efTchi 
^  ston  .of  Roman  bloodw  Suetonius  has  record«^ 
ed  these  events,,  but  in  hiaoAml  style,  contetitf 
with  a  dry  statement  of  facts*  See  the  Life 
of  Domitiaui  sectivi.* 


4n(  Hmuo^'tm 

1MU)y  fttm  Am  Booimi  eni^rei. 

.'  (^yhk  the  Mvwal  pcovinoefr  v^tcli  warn 

1W  cmMtoNf  who  had  ftm  ye&rs  befim  d&ar^ 

bfftd  ft  itglkt  to  ht  eftndMklM  for  like  cnpLogrr 
ment.  The  senate  named  acompeteint  flufti* 
lMr»  «ii4.  lA»  p«nM»  dp  «j««t«d  <liew  to^  for 
Mf  proviicM )  mdt  •f^netkmt  tomvk&r  pvKh 
toiB»  tiboj  wei«,  without  distin«ftioii>.catt«d  t^ 

(^)  We  know  notliing  «f  Civie*  fejal  ^e^ 
14  \»i^  m«atioiied  bfjr  Tacitus,  and  eJa»  bf 
S«ietl>iWM»  wW  ta&nns  ih»  t^utt  h]^  nasoo 
;«ns  CiYJAai.  Cj^naa^is*  a  nmo  oi  comuhr  nmip* 
«id  govfunor  «f  Asia.  DomitiaB  chai^atl 
bye  witl^  a  eoDsiueBH^  agHBit  tba  stal^,.  ihmI 
tiiMM  omt  pmteom  put  him  tot  idkadu  SasK 
tewits,  J^«^«  of  Iktniiiam,  aecU  10. 

I  • 

(c)  Under  the  worst  of  the  anperosir  me&) 


Lift  ^p/«Gilf«|^  ,     Mr 

.T^itifsi  mei^tioi^i  ^itc^i^  peFsopf,  who  w^k^ 

Vi^r^  in  tb^r  ^gl*<%.  an4  y^tj^lawng  inninwl 
^  rfavery,  ^^i^  r«t«r»e<i  tl^anH*  to  Vit* iliq», 

4ct^^qm  vm^K^  Vii^iMfi  .^sfi^ti^t  oofmniUF 
d»m  Mfviiii,  MiH'  lib.  ii.  &  71-  Qtw«»j  Imf 
«i«4e  CA«m<w^  «ipF«89  ^infolf  <m  this  a«^ 

I  liave  not  slavish  temperance  enough, 
'  'To  wait  a  great  loan's  heeb,  and  vafeeb  hi»  moilets 

Bear  an  iU49ftM  done  iiiQt9  vjr  tea^ 
.  Ami  thank  the  lord  that  wronged- ate  for  hb  fiivoor* 

'  The  abject  spirit^  with  which  men  submitted 
to  the  tyranny  ofCatigula,  is  emphadcallj 
described  by  Seneca.  That  emperor,  he 
says,  received  thanks  from  those  whose  chiH- 
ren  he  gut  to  death,  or  whose  property  he 
Ibonfisca ted^  Agehant  gratias  et  quorum 
tiberi  occisij  et  quorum  bona  ahlata  er<mt. 
DeTrahquilt  Animi^  sect*  14.  The  same 
aadior  relates  the  answer  of  an  old  courtier, 
when  he  was  asked'  bow  he  arrived  at  a  thing 
sotineommon  among  the  attendants  of  princes 
as  it  sound  old  age^  It  was,  replied  the  ye- 
teran^  by  receiving  injuries,  and  returning 
dianks.    Notulsima  vox  est  efuSf  qui  in  cuttu 


M» 
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pogaret^  qmmodo  rtmssimam  rem'  in  auid 
e&n^ecutns  ts9it^  9enecttitem?  If^wriasj  m- 
quUy  acdpiendOj  et  gratta$  agendo.  De  Ira^ 
lib.  ir.  sect.  S.  In  op^ition  to  this  servile 
spirit,  Li^sius,  in  a  strain  of  rapture,  offers  \ip^ 
his  adoration  to  Arulenus  Rusticus  ilod  He« 
rtonius  Senecio,  for  the  magnanimity  with 
which  they  braved  the  tyrant's  cruelty.  Bed 
vos  magna  animcB  mihi  salvete  I  quosjure  mi^ 
ramt^9  coUmm^  factis  dictisque  sapientesj  et 
legitimos^  robust^  partieik  alumnos.  < 


• '  k. 


•    i;. 


((^)  In  the  tinae  of,vthe  old  republic, '^the 
governors  of  provinces  served  their  oqijptfy 
without  any  salary ^  annexed  to  ih^if  offiee«  It 
was  seen,  however,  by  Augustus^  that,  by  an 
unprofitable  and  grati^itous  service,  men-wj^re 
exposed  to  various  temptatipos ;  and^  accord^ 
ingl3r,.that  emperor,  to  leave  avarice  and  rapa* 
city  without  an  excujse,  established  a  regular 
allowance  for  each  different  province.  !|Che 
governors  appointed  by  j^e  seqate  ^j^j^^patd 
out  of  the  arariumy  or  public  treasury;  and 
th^  emperor  defrayed  the  charge  of  tl^e  ad- 
inim3tEati<Mi  In  the  imperial  proving,  **f^^,^f 
the4«cvJ^^^rhkow,npriv^?i^c^^.     Ujot 


f 

<goo(L  tuid /sufficient  rcMon,  arcitiaen  of  emi* 
neuce  diose  to  deoline  the  &tigiie  of  a  ptoconr 
sular .  govermneht,  it  was  >  usual^  on  acceptiog 
bia  resignation,,  to  allow  him  the. income  of 
his  office.  The  etymology  of  the  word  salary 
is  ingeniously  explained  by  -the  elder  Pliny. 
Homan>natijire,  he  says,  cannot  exist  wjithout 
salt,  whidi  is .  so  much  an  elenotent  of  life, 
that,  passing  from  bodily  sensation,  it. is.  now 
become  a  metaphorical  term  for  the  .pleasures 
of  the  mind.  Salt  is.  agreeable  to  the,palate« 
and  is,  therefore,  transferred  to  the  mental  taste. 
By  ths^t  name  we  call  whatever,  is  pleasing  to 
ftur  intellectual  faculties ;  whatever  is  poign*- 
^nt,  gay,  lively,  or  agreeable.  ;  The  word  is 
still  more  extensiye:  it  is  used  to  signify  civil 
honours ;  and.  the  pay  of  officers,  and  the  go-, 
vernors  of  provinces,  is  called  their  salary. 
If  a  herculi.  vita,  humanior  sine  sale  nequit 
degere;  adeoque  iiecessarium  elcffientum  eit^ 
ut  transient  advoluptates  animi  quoque.  Nam 
it  a  sales  appellantur ;  omnisque  vita  lepos^ 
et  summa  hilaritaSy  laborumque  requies  non 
alio  magis  vocabulo  constat.  Honoribus  etiam 
militi(Bque  interponitur^s AjjAfiiis  inde  die-- 
tis.    P|in.  lib.  xxxi.  i;.  7« 
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•    (t)  Semtie^  'has  tlie  same  seMiment,  and 

■  • 

iDaioiitvB  ieems  toi  iiave,adopted  tbevecy  ^inonlsk 
Jfos  fbtfoff^  pemmum  nmm  vu^fotHunA 

174,  lib.  il  s.  S3. 

.  ^jf)  f£atred  is  always  a  dark,  a  <wv«^ 
and  a  liirkiag  pasnon ;  die  more  <Kmceale^ 
the  more  smplacipble :  sa  it  ^nrtis  wi^  Domi^ 
tiaon,  oti4  wt  iiiiave  seen  the  sauoie  ftatvre  dT 
dbiarecter  in  Tiberios.  In  a  4^ddeii  tmnspdkt 
0f  pluBsion  he  broke  out  agsdixst  iEiateiias ; 
but,  harbouring  deep  rewntmest  ag*iaM: 
8<»i3rQs,  be  let  him  pass  in  sulha  siieneei 
Annais^  h,  i.  s.  IS.  And  again,  he  laid  up 
the  seeds  of  f  esen toient;,  which  were  to  gr4^ 
to  maturity  and  shoot  fortii  widbi  large  in*' 
crease  at  a  fiiibure  day.  Odia  in  langum  ja^ 
tmhSj  qme  recmd^Tiet^  mic^&que  promereL 
Anrmh^  h.  i.  s.  ^69. 

*     -  * 

Saction  XLIIL 

(a)  A  ^eek  -epigram,  written  by  Anti-^ 
philus  of  B;^afttium,  t^-the  memory  of  a  pei^ 
sen^ctf  *he  ne^ftte«ef  Agricola^  is^till  extjmt; 
The  learned  refer  it  to  the  great  than  who 
is  the  subject  of  the  present  work.    The  poet 


/ 


V 


I  .    ..-.'* 
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ftM#«M««  hiMBelflo  tb^  foUtttotinn^  and  lienm 
td  knoW)  what  has  d#ted  up  their  watctfft. 
^be  answer  is;  W^  liaVfe  wept  for  Agrieola  j 
and  the  stredum,  which  before  wae  limpid^  it 
now  absorli^  by  kis  aahefi. 

»  .  .  ..»     •  >    , 

£iMjV9riV  Aypiki?<ci  rsf^lfLfiiidL ;  ifSv  4*  00-69  tjjxTv 

AKTHOLOGii^  lib.  i  tit.  Sf  • 

Grotius  and  La  Bletterie  have  given  their 
versions  of  this  little  poem.  It  may  be  some 
amusement  to  compare  them,  and  therefore, 
without  apology,  both  shall  have  their  plgce. 

Qoa,  footis  latices,  qiK)  eapih  vestfd  lecessit  ?        ^   - 
[  Perpettias  soiis  tfak  ttbt  faausit  aqvas  ? 
»         A^ioobeluctucon:^umkur:  illiufi^ante 
Humida>  nunc  fiuht  pulvenilenla,  sitl. 

Grotius. 

Fontam  l«tice%  quo  pristifia  eo{na  etssit  ? 

Dictte^  qfik  liquidas  soi  pc^idaylt  opes  ? 
Agricolapi  flen^o  defeqiraus,  et  quod  aquarum 

Rio  erat,  ektiacti  nunc  habet  omne  cinis. 

La  HLEi*rialttf; 

■  >• 

(&)  Frdflft  tb«  ititlnAer  in  yvhyth  TacituI 
];feffi»  eb«trge^  k  may  be  inferred  that  h« 

2  m2 
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gave  ho  credit  to  it ;  and  yet  Dio  does  not  bien 
sitate  to'confirm  the  story.  Suetonius  is  silent 
on  the  subject.  But  the  Greek  historian  is 
often  bold  in  assertion,  and  frequentlydefi* 
cient  in  point  of  truth,  or  historical  evidence. 
If  we  believe  him,  Agricola,  after  his  return 
from  the  conquest  of  Britain,  passed  the  re* 
mainder  of  his  days  in  distress  and  poverty : 
but  Tacitus,  on  the  contrary,  assures  us,  that, 
though  he  did  not  possess  immoderate  wealth, 
he  enjoyed  a  decent  affluence.     The  Roman 

historian  had  the  best  means  of  information: 

...  , 

SectimXLiy. 

(a}  There  seems,  in  this  place,  to  be  some 
itiistake,  not^  however^  imputable  to  Tacitus, 
but,  more  probably,  to  the  transcribers,  who  in 
their  manuscript  might  easily  write  LVI.  in-* 
stead  of  LIV.     Caligula's  third  consulship 

ft 

was  A.  U.  C.  793,  A.  D.  40.  Agricola  was 
born  on  the  thirteenth  of  June  in  that  year: 
he  died  on  the  10th  of  the  calends  of  Septem- 
ber, tfiat  is  the  23d  of  August,  in  the  consul- 
ship of  Pompeius  Collega  and  Cornelius  Pris- 
cus,  A.  U.  C.  846,  A.  D.  93.  According  to 
thi3  accoj^nt,  Agricola,  on  the'  ,13th  ,of  Jtime, 
A.  lJ/846,  entered  on  the  fifty-fOurth  year  of 
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his  age,  and  died  in  the  month  of  August  foi- 
lowing.  It  is,  thierefore,  probable,  that  the 
feopyists,  as  already  ofeseirved,  inserted  in  their 
manuscript FiFTY-six  for piFTt-FouB.  This 
supposition  admitted,  Tacitus,  who,  in  amatter 
of  near  cdncern,  was  not  likely  to  be  guilty  of 
an  error  in  his  calculation,  may  be  rightly  un- 
derstood, and  the  commentators  will  be  freed 
from  all  their  difficulties.  The  character  that 
follows  is  a  miniature  picture  by  a  mas^ej^ly 
hand;  Cornelius  Nepos  has  a-  passage  hot 
unlike  what  is  said  of  Agricola :  When  stiran- 
gers  beheld  Agesilaus,  they  were  tempted  to 
despise  him ;  but  those,  who  were  acquainted 
with  his  virtues,  thought  they  could  nevei"  ad- 
mire him  enough.  Ignoti  faeiem  ejus  cum 
intuerentur^  tontemnehant .  Qui  autem  t?«r- 
tuiem  noverant^  nonpoterant  admirari  satis. 
The  difference  is,  Agricbla  was  not  despised 
by  strangers ;  he  had  all  the  exteriors  of  a 
^ood  man:  but  they  who  expected  to  "find  a 
form  and  stature  adequate  to  his^ fame  inarms, 
were  disappointed,  thoiigh  willing  to  believe 
him  a  great,  as  wdl  as  a  good  man.  The 
.4ame  thing  happened  to  Alexander  :  Thales- 
tris  surveyed  him  with  ah  undaunted  counte- 
nance, thiflking  his  figufe  by  no  means  pro- 
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portioned  to  bU  wiiidr^^KteiM^ed  &me«  Inters 
rito  vultu  fegem  Thalettris  intuebatuPy  htik^ 
turn  ejus  kau4quaqmM  return  fanm  parens 
Qcvfis  peffilustrnm.  The  historian  gived  \}^ 
region :  Barb^rbo^i  ^^g^  of  tmsk  by  (heii^ 
fHitwftrd  a^ppenranee,  w^  think  ikmb^  oap^blc^ 
of  great  ^ploits>  but  tbOse  whom  aature  haft 
^9tii)giii$hed  by  d^e  graces  and  the  dignity 
9f  their  £igur04  . Quippe hominifms  barharis  ^ 
eprpwum  m^jestnie  v^eratio  esi»  nutgnofvm* 
qm  (^rum  mm  alios  €apace$  puim,  ^^fk 
quQfeximmtpffck  nature  digmia^t..  Qum^ 
tus  Cwtim,  UK  vi.  s,  ISw 

(6)  fvQtsk  thQ  passage  b^re  u$  t^ere  is  rear? 
90j(i  tQ  conclude^  that  this  tract  vask  published 
wl^n.Ti^n  WHS  in  po^s^sifiioii  of  thein^p^^^^ 
dignity,  .$e«  the  {^troduotioin  of  tbo^  Notaii^ 

(o)  Smeci^  giv^s  the  saqie  ttccpunt  of.  Cjm 
ligurk;.a  <aan  who  meditated  :the  d^atrvqtioA 
of  the  wh^.  senate ;  who)  wished  that  the  Hon 
maoi  people  had  but  om.  mth^  that  hi^  v^H 

glut  hiar  love  of  blQod;at4;s^$HQgle  M^roke,  4^*i 
m€i  quide  tato  $£mitu  tjnm4fiHd($  e^gif^fti : 
qui  ^jtahaiy  tii  popului  J^rmttm  um%  ^f-^ 
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pmbufdiAk^  m  tmmm  ictum  ft  umm  tU^f^t 
Odgeret^  i>e  Ir4j  Ub.  iii.  s.  ISl  On  the  miin 
jieet  of  DomitiaQV  cnielty^  JuTeoal  Infftk^  ou6 
with  hk  asual  iadigoation.  He  reprewnti 
iim  empefor^  at  aeabin^t  €ouacU  ia  hh  Albftft 
¥illa^  debating  with  his  cour tiara  bonf  a»  im** 
meB9t  turbot  was  to  be  dr^sad.  The  poefc 
^onfiludes  with  wishing  that  the  emperor  had 
paaoed  his  days  in  that  daspioahle  inannert  noft 
'm  due  skughtor  of  dbft  best  neti  in  Bon^.    r 

Atque  utlnam  his  potius  nuffis  tota  illfi  d^isset 
Tempora  ssevitise,  claras  auibus  abstulit  lirbi 
IHustresque  animas  impun^^  et  vindice  irallo : 
Sed  periit,  postqusm  cevdmihos  ossetmeadiia 

Sat.  iv,  v§r,  150. 

WkiM^  fi)Q}ptbi^  I  bii^  ob  tliM  ^  tto  r«si; 

Of  his  ^9  reign  b^  tbvs  \mt^  spept  i?i|Bst  5  v 

An4  all  that  tin^ie  such  trifles  had  eqnplo/d^ 
In  which  so  many  nobles  he  destroyed  ! 
He  safe,  they  unreveng^d,  to  the  disgrace      ' 
Of  die  ^unmngy  tauM,  paitsifiiao  race.        ' 

^t  wb^  h^  4i^dA4 19  fhfi  v^hbH  e^Wf 

jEIim,  Vjfhp  so  many  lofds  b^d  sbiin,  tbey  slew* 

DrYDE  N 's  JUVKN  A  L, 

•-  '      '  i 

■ 

^a)  In   a  diort  tini^  after   the  death  cf 
Agikok^towaids  the  end  of  the^^eav  of  Rohm 


»v 
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846,  the  rage  of  Domitiah  broke  out  wkfa 
collected  violence,,  and  like  a  tempest^swept 
aw^y  numbers  of  both  sexes^  all  distinguished 
by  their  virtues  no  less  than  by  their  illustrious 
rank.  The  senate-house  was  surrounded  by  die 
praetorian  guards,  the  fathers  sat  amidstswpvds 
and  javelins^  and  the  will  of  the  tyrant  waaa 
lew.  See  this  Tract,  sect  ii.  note  (d).  Sueto<> 
ikius,  in  the  Life  of  Domitian,  sect.  x.  says,  that 
many  of  the  senate  fell  a  sacrifice,  aiid  among 
them  several  of  consular  rank.  We  find  in 
the  list  Sallustius  Lucullus,  who  has  been 
mentioned  in  note  (c),  sect.  xL;  and  Cerealis 
Civica^  for  whom  see  sect,  xlii:  and  note 
(b).  Salvidienus  Orsitiis  was  sent  into  exile, 
and  thiere  put  to  death  by  order  of  Domitian. 
Acilius  Glabrio  suffered  for  an  extraordinary 
reason.  In  the  year  of  his  consulship,  the 
emperor,  without  any  respect  for  the  dignity 
of  a  man  then  actually  exercising  the  func- 
tions of  the  first  office  in  the  state,  ordered 
him  to  enter  the  list  in  the  public  spectacles, 
and  fight  a  lion  for  the  diversion  of  the  popu- 
lace. The  consul  had  the  address  to  kill  the 
ferocious  beast ;  but,  as  he,  who  could  con- 
quer a  lion, '  might  slay  a  tyrant,  he :  ^as  ba- 
nished; aod  put  to  deaths   J&lius  L4mia,  a 
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man  tiescended  from  an  illustrious  family, 
perished,  as  Suetonius  informs  U3»  on  account 
ef  some  innocent  strokes  of  wit  and  pl^santry, 
that  fell  from  him  before^  Domitian  obtained 
the  sovereignty ;  ob  susptciosos  quidem^  ve-^ 
rum  veterts^  et'innoxios-jocos.^  Salvipus  Cpc- 
ceianus  was  nefpbew  to  Otho.  When  that 
emperor  $aw  his  alFaii's  ruined;  and  was  re** 
solved  to  end  his  days,  his  advice  to  hisne* 
phew  was,  Remember  that  Otho  was  your 
uncle;  but  do  not  remember  it  too  much* 
Ne  patruum  sibi-  Otkonem  ftdsse  nut  obH^ 
vimeretur  unquam^  But  nimium  memimsset. 
Hist,  lih^ii*  s.  48-  Under  a  tyrant  like  Do- 
mitian,  to  seem  to  forget  would  have  been 
true  policy;  but  the  nephew  celebrated  the 
birth-^day  of  his  uncle,  and  that  was  a  state 
crime.  Metius  Pomposianus  had  procured 
g«»grapWcal  charte  of  all  the  nations  than 
known,  and  carried  about  him  the  speeches 
of  kings  and  generals,  extracted  from  Livy. 
For  this  conduct  he  was  banished  to  an  island, 
aqd  there  destroyed.  Herennius  Senacio,  for 
the  praise  of  H^lvidius  Priscus,  and  Arulenus 
Rusticus,' for  that  of  Paetus.Thi*asea,  were  vic- 
tims to  the. insatiate  cruelty,  of  the  tyrant* 
See.tbbiTracty  s.  2<.  and  notes. (a)  and  (&). 


meiKS  a  iHiar  relatm  of  «be  «mpfei!9r»  <m^ 
j<HQtly  camA  with  b<sa»  A.  U*  C.  $4^),  A"  I)« 

1^  reaaoQ ;  h^  W8S  afseu9«4  of  ath^Qii»  mi4 
many  otlbems  .vbo  had  embnufoed  th«  Jewkb 
leli^on. . Ir ^ Pt^ st^leof dw^ ag«> dM 
do«bl9  ebarge^of  9tb089k  $fHl  Jitdfii^m  impUfld 
that  Cl^o^i^  reniotHwed  tbft  gods  fii  Bonus 
for  ths  Cbrii^aQ  r^gwii.    la  tj»i^  gwQf94 

xmtmdm^^  f«i»ale  se«  ditd  OQt  «seM|M.  Ar* 
xiQi,  tb?  wi^ovf  of.  PiBttis  Thmseft;  Paonim 
tbewidaw  «>f  H^lvidiua  Pn4eti>;  and  Flavn 

dm^Q  iotil^  banisliraeot,  Thftt  Agrieola  4id 
liQt  liye  to  6M  th«  ealamities  of  his  countryf 
w«}  ffome  cfinsol«tioii  to  Ttettust  wlia»  it  slatooH 
«6c»i»  bad  his  eye  oo  n  fim  pasttoigey  in  which 
Gieiero'  nakea  a  ^sraiilar  reflection  on  the^  death 
of  CnisMiB^  the  cekbratfid,  orator.  His  deat2i» 
he  sajfy  was  a  som  affiictioo  to  \m  family^  a 
wound  to  the  conBnoiiwealth^  and  me^r  of 
grief  to  aJI  good  men.  But  the  tiisies  lliat 
JioUowed  were .  siich^  that  his  deadi  may  fae 
cnlied  a  Hasuug  sent  doirn  by  ^e  epecial  &6 


- I 
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routaS  the  godf.  He  did  not  live  i^o  see  |teljf 
iDfvcdvtd  b  »  g^iefi^l  war;  th^  senftte  ren^ 
wid  torn^  by  factions;,  t)^  6m  inen  in  tbo 

dftugbCef  left  diae^Qd^solfttej  bar  huabiwd 
dnmimt^^xUe;  tiie%btofMf^ri49,hi9r^ 

grave  boms  ommbm*  .  Sed  ii  tftmen  r^njipvb^ 
licam  casus  secuti  suntj  ut  miki^  nen  ereptik 
Ludo  Crasso  a  diis  immortalibus  vita^  sed  do* 
nata  mors  esse  videattir.  Non  vidit  Jlagrctn* 
tern  hello  Italiamy^  non  ardenUnt  invidid  seua^ 
tum^  nm  sceUru  mfwrii  principes  cintatis 
reos^  non  luctumJili(B^  non  exilium  geACfi^  mm 
acerUssimam  Caii  Marti  fugam^  non  Hldm 
post  rediturn  ejus  cadem  omnium .  crudeUm-- 
mam^,    Cicero  Z>e  Qratore^  lib*  uu  s,  3* 

(b)  Metins  Cams  was  one  of  the  tribe  of 
informers :  it  was  he  that  conducted  the  pro- 
secution against  Senecio;  see  this  Tract,  sect.. 

%  noite^i)*  Hioy  ^e  ^nwl  bas  prescirv^^ 
tipa  aiMi  fQt  tfae^uiciidtiojiQf  pi^sterkj,  H^ 
t«^  U8^  lihart,  Msbta  KegnlftH,  ^notbar  i^t^r* 
m^»  proaeciiitar^  in^gbf d  in.  ope^  wmk 
9iS%mi  ih^t  nmwj  fif^.^mtam^  ibw.  f#yk>w> 
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had  the  impudence  to  stand  up,  and  demand 
of  Regttlus,  What  haDe  you  to  do  with  iny  dead 
men  T  Dq  I  disturb  the  ashes  of  Crassus  or 
Gamerinus^whomyou  accused  in  Neri^'s  reign? 
Ijacerat  Herennittni  Senedonem  taUt  intern'- 
pefanterj^  ut  disherit  ei  Metius  CoHi^,  Qtdd 
tibi  cum  meis  tnortuisf  Numquid  ego  aut 
Crassbiatet  Gamerino  molestus  sdm?  Plin. 
lib.  i.  epist.  5.  Cams  has  not  cBcaped  the 
indignation  of  Juvenal: 

.  CaujBuJici  nova  cvm  venint  lectica  Mathpnis^ 
Plena  ipso;  et  post  hunc  magni  delator  apaici, 
Et  citp  rapturus  de  nobillate  comes^, 
Quod  i^uperest:    quern  Massa  timet^  quan  mtrnere 

pilpat 
C:&aus*  V  Juv.  Sat«  i.  rer,  32. 

When  pleading  Matho,  borne  abroad  for  air, 
With  his  £at  paunch  fills  hk  new-fashion'd  chlair  j 
And  after  him  the  wretch,  in  pomp  conve/d, 
Wh<)Se  evidence  his  noble  friend  betray'd; 
^  Whom  Massa  calls  the  terror  of  the  age, 
And  even  Carus  bribes  away  his  rage.       * 


f% 


During  the  life  of  Agricola,  we  are  told  by 
Tacitus  that  Metius  Carus  had  gained  but 
one  victory.  It  seems,  however,  that  lie  con-* 
tinoed  to*flourish  in  his  iniquity  ttU  the  reign 
of  Nerva,  when  the  virtue  of  that  emperor  re- 
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formed  all  abuses,  ^nd,  by  a  just  Bind  wisQ 
admiixistratiojD,  established  the  peace  and 
good  order  of  society. 

,    (c)  The  exact  name  of  this  man  was  Ca- 
tullus Messalinus.     Pliny  the   younger  has 
given  his  portrait.     He  says,  that  Nerva,  the 
emj)etor,  gave  a  supper  to  a  select  number  of 
friendjs,  and  tbat  Veiento  (an  informfer  in 
D^omiti'an^s  time)  was  admitted  to  be  one  of 
the  party.     The  discourse  turned  upoiiC A- 
tull'usMessalinus,  who, being  blind, add* 
ed  to  that  misfortune  a  cruel  disposition.  He 
was  void  of  feaf,  of  shame,  and  pity,  and  therfef 
fore  Damitian  made  use  of  him  as  one  of  bi$ 
instruments  against  every  man  of  worth.  All 
who  were  at  table  talked  of  the  sanguinary 
counsels  of  this  abandoned  wretch :  Nerva 
askedy  What  think  you  would  be  his  case^ 
were  he  now  alive?    Mauricus  (looking  at 
Veiento)   replied,   He  would  sup  with   us. 
C(znahat  Nerva  cum  paucis:  Veiento*  proxi- 
muSf  at  que  etiam  in  sinu  recumbebat.     Disi 
omniay  cum  hominem  nominavi.     Incidit  ser- 
mo  de  Catullo  Messalino,  qui  luminibus 
orbatus^  ingenio  scevo  mala  cacitatis  addide- 
rat.    Non  verebatur^  non  erubeeoe^atf  non 


ndseribati^.  Bap%u$  a  Dondtiano  79011  seovA 
aetekt^  qu^e  et  ipM  coca  it  imf^mvida  fenm^ 
tur^  in  optimum  quemque  eontcrquebutnr* 
De  hfijus  nequitid  sanguinariisqtie  9ententii9 
in  commune  bmnes  mper  akn&m  ht^uebaniur. 
Turn  ipse imperaiorjQviiD ^otamus PASStr* 

lllJM  FUIS&tl,  SI  TIVBltET  ?    Et  MuufieuSi 

KoBiscuMC(ENAB,£T.  Lib.  iv.  ep«  3S.  J11- 
i^nal  has  embalmed  thi»  man  &r  ^oateritjr* 
He  describes  him  as  one  df  Doniitiati^s  cmtt^ 
cily  setting  in  deep  debate  on  tbe  importatit 
subject  of  the  prodigious  tutbot  wbidh  had 
been  presented  to  the  emperof.  Though 
blind)  his  admiration  of  the  fish  rose  t6  eof' 
«tasy:  he  turned  to  the  left,  whei^it  lay  on 
hb  right,  and  gaye  hisiadviee  with  the  solemn 
viidom  of  a  privy  counsellor. 

£t  ^into  H»ortiftro  venieDs  VAetdo  C^Ttlxp^  j 

Qui  nuM|uam  vis^  flegrabat  amore  puellse^ 
Grande,  et  conspicuum  nostro  quoque  tempore 

mottstnun, 
Csecds-aduhtor  dii'U6q0eafK>nteaatdU«%  -' 

Plgnjiis  AikmG»>qtt  na^tttiiciffet  lid  »xe% 
.Blandaque  devcxie  jactaret  basia  rheol^.  .    . 

JuvEN.  Sat,  iv. 


Cuniitt^Vdento  ttext,  and  bjr  his  side 


f  '^ 


ims.  or  ACtiicOLA.  t^ 

r     '^  Decrqpidy  fet « ibraous  Idvrer  he, 

And  deepiy  smit  with  ohanas  he  could  not  see : 

A  monster,  that  even  this  worst  age  outvies, 

Conspicuous,  and  above  the  common  size; 

A  Wind,  base  fltdt'rer,  from  some  bridge  or  gjftc 

Rais'd  to  a  mord'ring  mimster  dt  state ; 

IkBerving  still  to  beg  upon  the  road. 

And  bless  each  passing  waggon^  and  its  load, 

DrYDEI*!* S  JUVIBNAL. 

The  pkoe,  inhere  Cathllus  Messali^ntts 
attended  ©cMaakian  m  ccmncil,  was  a  castte 
near  die  >ncient  Alba  (laow  A&)am>)^  about 
twelve  miles  from  Rome.     Juvenal  says. 


Alban^m  dux  magtus  in  arcem 


Traxerat  attonitos^- 


It  was  hi  tbat  retreat  that  Messalinus,  at  firstt 
gave  his  advice:  he  was  ttften^^rds  hear^^'in 

tb^isenate. 

*  ■  *        » 

'{d)  "Baebitis  MassSa  took  up  the  trade  of  an 
hrfbtmer,  and  rose  to  eminence  in  guilt ;  but, 
at  the  time  of  AgricoVs  ilfeath,  iie  was  under 
a  proseAition  for  rapine  and  ifxtortion  in  the 
pTovince  of  Bietica  in  Spain.  Pliny  the' 
yotmger  and  his  friend  Herennius  Senecio 
were  appointed  by  the  ^nate  to  conduct  the' 
cduse  in  behaif  of  thr  province.     Massa  was-' 
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found  guilty,  and  his  goods  were  ordered  to 
be  secured.     It  appeared  soon  after  that  the 
consuls  were  willing  to  listen  to  petitions  on 
the   part  of  Massa.     Senecio  was  alarmed. 
He  suspected  ah  intended  embezzlement  of 
the  culprit's  effects,  and,  to  prevept  it,  desired 
Pliny  to  join  Him  in  an  application  to  the 
consuls.  Pliny  complied :  they  both  attended 
the  consuls.'  When  they  had  urged  all  that 
was  proper  on  the  occasion,'  Massa  thought 
himself  aggrieved  by  the  supererogatory  zeal 
of  Senecio ;  and  to  revenge  himself,  joined  in 
the  clamour  against  Senecio  for  writing,  the 
panegyric  of  Helvidius  Priscus.     Pliny  re- 
lates the  transaction  to  his  friend  Tacitus  in 
the  following  manner :  Dederat  me  Senatun 
cmn  Herennio  Sentcione  advocatum  provincia 
Baf^ipa  contra  B(Bbium  Massam  ;  damnatoquc 
Mass^i.  censiieraf  ut  bona  ejus  publici  custo^ 
direnturiK    Senecio^  cum  exphrasset  conmles 
post  ulaiion^  bus  mcaturosy  convenit  me^  et  Qu& 
concordid,  in^ity  iryunctam  nobis  accusation, 
nem  executi  sun^us^  hac  adeamus  consults^  pe- 
tamusque^  ne  boh^  dissipari  sinant^  quorum 
esse  in  custodid  dehk^t*    Turn  ego^  Si  jixum 
tibi  istud  ac  deliberK:^^^^  sequar  tCy  ut  s( 
qu<B  ex  hoc  invidia^  non^  ^^^  tantum  sit.    Fe- 
nimus  ad  consules:   dicii    Senecio^  Qua  res^ 


r 
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jferebat:  aliquorsuhjungo.  Vixdumconticutra^ 
mus^  et  MasMj  questtss  Senecionem  non  advo^ 
catijidem  sed  inimici  ctmarttudinem  implesse^ 
impietatis  reum postulate  Pliny,  lib.  vii.  epist. 
33.  It  was  the  wish  of  Pliny  to  have  the  facts 
inserted  in  the  History  of  Domitian,  which  Ta- 
citus was  probably  writing ;  butthe  workislost^ 
and  Domitian  has  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
history.  See  in  this  Tract,  sect.  2,  note  (b). 
Tacitus  says  that  Massa  was  a  pernicious  ene- 
my to  all  good  men,  atid  the  cause  of  many 
calamities  with  which  the  public  was  sorely 
grieved.  Hist.  h.  iv.  s.  50.  Martial  says  of 
Hermogeiies,  a  fellow  that  pilfered  wherever 
he  was  admitted,  that  he  did  not  steal  more 
napkins,  than  Massa  did  pieces  of  gold. 

■ 

Hermogenes  tantus  mapparum,  Pontice^  fur  est 
Quantus  nummonim  vix,  puto^  Massa  fuit. 

Lib,  xii.  epig.  29. 

(e)  The  reader  is  not  to  imagine  that  t)iist 
relates  to  Helvidius  Priscus,  who  was  banish- 
ed, and  murdered  in  exile,  under  the  emperor 
Vespasian.  See  this  Tract,  sect.  2,  note  (6). 
If  the  apology  which  Suetonius  (in  Vespas. 
s.  15)  makes  for  the  conduct  of  Vespasian,  be 
founded  in  truth,  it  is  happy  for  the  memory 

VOL.  VII.  2  N 
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of  the  emperor :  if  oth«rm«f ,  Vesiiasbii,  by 
his  dis9imulation,pi^id  acompliment  to  virtue. 
Elizabeth  played  the  wme  card  in  the  exeeu*» 
tioii  of  Queeo  Mary^'  The  Hirividiiis  meiH 
tioned  in  this  place  by  Tacitue^  was  die  son  of 
the  great  and  good  man,  so  often  celebrated 
by  Tacitus*  See  his  character^  Hist.  h.  iv* 
$•  5,  See  also  this  Tract,  tect.  ^y  note  (b). 
Suetonius  says,  Domitian  destroyed  Helyidius 
the  son,  because,  in  a  draixmtic  pieoe,  called 
Paris  and  OENoyrc,  be  threw  out  a  sarcastic 
reflection  on  the  divorce  of  the  emperor.  Sue* 
ton*  in  Dwtit-  s«  10*  Publicius  Certtis  was 
the  persob  who  undertook  the  ^ecusatiofi  of 
Helvidius  the  son,  in  the  reign  of  Domitiani 
A.  U.  C.  847,  A.  D.  94  Pliny  the  younger 
relates  the  proceeding  with  indignation.  He 
says  a  great  friendship  subsisted  between  him 
^nd  HelTidius  the  son;  as  great  as  he  could 
cultivate  with  a  person  whp,  in  dread  of  those 
dangerous  times,  endeavoured,  by  living  in 
obscurity  and  retirement,  to  conceal  his  excel- 
lent character,  and  no  less  remarkable  virtues^ 
And,  besides,  among  the  many  flagitious  acti} 
of  those  deplorable  times  nothing  appeared  to 
him  more  atrocious,  than  that  a  senator,  in  fhie; 
senate,  should  lay  hands  upon  asenator ;  a  pras- 
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tor,  upon  a  man  of  consular  dignity ;  a  judge» 
mpoa  a  person  ac^us^.  Porro  inter  multa 
$0€lera  muUwum^  nullum  atrocius  videbatur^ 
quam  qtiod  in  ttnatu^  senator  senatorij  prato^ 
rim  consulari^  reo  Judex  manus  intulisset^ 
lib.  ix.  ep.  13*  This  explains  what  Tacitus 
means,  when  he  says,  our  own  hands  le<jl  HeU 
mdius  to  prison-  As  the  fathers  suffered  this 
indignity,  Tacitus  (who  was  himself  a  senator) 
qratorically  says  the  whole  orjier  did  it ;  our 
hands  dragged  him  to  prison.  It  will  be  pro^ 
per  to  add,  that  Pliny,  as  soon  as  Domitian 
was  put  to  death,  determined  to  revenge  the 
cauae  of  his  injured  friend.  With  that  intent^ 
ta  die  very  beginning  of  Nervals  reign,  he  en- 
tered  the  senate^  and  there  brought  forward 
his  charge  against  Publicius  Certus.  The 
whole  assembly  was  thrown  in toan  uproar,  and 
Pliny  was,  for^some  time,  prevented  from  pur- 
suing the  thread  of  his  speech.  Ih  the  modem 
phrase,  he  was  called  to  order  by  the  consul. 
When  it  came  regularly  to  his  turn,  he  renev^ 
ed  the  charge,  and,  by  his  eloquence,  wrought 
Budi  a  wonderful  chantre  of  sentiment  in  the 
mindH  of  the  i.ih.nlx\^X  be  carried  bi^ 
lioint,  which  was  to  binder  Certu3  from  eDJoy 
ii^  the  honour  of  the  consuUhip»  to  which  bis 

2  N  2 
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then  stood  next  in  succession,  for  the  ^ear  of 
Rome   851,  A.  P.  98.     Pliny's  accusation 

was  in  97*     The  effect  was  answerable  to  the 
*    .  •     •  •       •  • 

wish  of  the  public-spirited  orator ;  another 

consul  was  appointed  in  the  room  of  Cer« 

Tus,  who,  in  a  short  time  after,  was  seized 

with  his   last   illness,   and  died,  according 

to  the  report  of  the  time,  crying  out  in  his 

delirious  fits^  that  he  saw  Pliny  pursuing  him 

sword  in  hand.     See  the  whole  account,  b. 

ix.  ep.  13. 

(jT)  Mauricus  and  Arulenus  Rusticus  we^ 
brothers,  united  not  only  by  the  ties  of  natural 
affection,  but  by  their  manners  and  congenial 
virtues.  They  were  cruelly  separated  in  the 
sight  of  the  senate,  when  Rusticus  was  hurried 
away  to  execution,  and  Mauricus  ordered 
into  banishment.  An  acdoun t  of  the  former 
has  been  given,  sect.  2,  note  (a).  The  latter 
was  restored  to  his  country  in  the  beginning 
of  Nervals  reign,  as  appears  in  Pliny,  b.  i.  ep. 
5,  where  bis  character  is  said  to  be  that  of  a 

ft 

man  of  sound  sense  and  judgemeM,  formed  by 
experience,  and  by  his  deep  sagacity  able  from 
•past  events  to  weigh  and  measure  the  future. 
See  his  answer  to  Nerva,  this  sect,  note  (c). 
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(g)  The  senate,  amidst  all  these  tragic 
issues^  sat  without  voice  or  sentiment ;  a  timid 
and  speechless  assembly,  as  Pliny  has  it^ 
Curia  timida  et  elinguis.  They  submitted, 
with  passive  obedience,  to  the  tyrant's  will; 
and  therefore  Tacitus  says  that  their  hands 
were  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  Senecio.  See 
sect.  2,  note  (b). 

(A)  Domitian's  complexion  was  of  so  deep 
a  red,  that  nothing  could  add  to  his  natural 
colour,  and  he  was  therefore  said  by  Pliny  to 
be  a  man  of  unblushing  arrogancet  See  sect. 
3.9,  note  {b).  The  critics  have  objected 
to  Tacitus,  that,  in  this  place,  he  seems  too 
fond  of  an  antithesis:  he  places,  they  say,  the 
settled  crimson  of  a  tyrant's  countenance 
which  fortified  him  against  all  shame,  in  op- 
{>osition  to  the  pale  sickly  horror  of  wretches 
who  dreaded  their  filial  doom  from  his  ap« 
proach.  But  if  (as  we  have  seen,  sect.  29) 
note  b)  Pliny,  who  studied  no  contrast, 
thought  the  fact  worth  recording, by  what  law 
in  Quintilian,  or  any  other  good  judge  of  fine 
writing,  was  Tacitus  to  be  precluded  from  an 
imitation  of  truth  and  nature?  The  fixed  ver- 
milion of  the  cheek  was  peculiar  to  Domi- 
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thn :  with  otiier  men$  a  audden  emotion  of 
unger  forces  the  blood  into  the  fetce,  aad  tm^ 
tare  gives  that  unerring  signal.  Seneca  has 
obserred^  that  men  are  then  chiefiy  tefnUe^ 
when  the  face  reddens,  and  shame  has  thrown 
out  all  its  symptoms*  Sylla  was  then  most  to 
be  dreaded,  when  his  blood  rushed  into  hit 
coufitenance.  Qtddam^  nunquam  magi^quam 
cum  erubuerintj  timendi  sunt;  quasi  omnem 
verecundiam  effuderint.  St/Ua  tune  erat  Ho- 
leMtissimuSj  cum  faciemejus  sanguuiamMwati 
Seneca  ep.  xi.  This  was  not  the  case  of  Domi^ 
tian:  a  settled  ferocity  glowed  on  his  cheeks^ 
and  tbe  men,  who  knew  themselves  marked^ 
out  Ibr  destruction,  trembled  at  his  approadi. 

(f)  Tacitus  and  bis  wife,  at  the  time  of 
Agricola's  death,  had  been  four  ^rearg  absent . 
'from  Aame;  on  what  accmmt  we  are  n* 
where  told.  Some  critics  suppose,  that  he 
was  banished  by  Domitian;  but  this  seems  to 
be  without  foundation.  Lipsius  is  of  opinion^ 
thathis  retreat  wasyc^untary ;  being  a  manili«* 
capable  of  beholding,  with  a  passive 'spirit,  tbt 
sut&ringsof  bis  fellow^citisens,  under  a  bloody 
and  destroetive  tyrant.  Tbe  whole  of  this 
passage,  in  which  the  andmr  addresses  himself 
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to  Agricok,  is,  perhaps,  as  beautiful,  as  pathe- 
tic, and  as  elegant  an  apostrophe,  as  can  be 
found  iu  Tully,  or  any  of  the  most  admired 
orators.  When  the  author  says,  In  the  last 
gfm^eoflightyyou  looked  roundwithan  ask* 
i$9g  eye  far  something  that  was  td^sesU^  No  visi. 

tIMA    IN  XtfCE,  i>&SII>£RAV£B£  ALIQUIS 

OQVLl  Ti}i,  we  feel  the  stroke  of  tenderness ; 
we  are  transported  in  &ncy  to  thebedsidf  ,fmd 
we  love  to  gaze  on  the  expiring  hero.  If  War«* 
bisrton,'in  the  conchision  of  the  Esaay  on  Manji 
eould  find  the  five  sources  of  the  sublime,  Wf 
my  with  better  reason  aay,  this  apostropbi 
contsdns  them  alL  Brotier  quotes  a  passa^^ 
fimn  the  late  King  of  Ptussia'd  f«oeral  oration 
on  PriQce  Henry  of  Prusaiay  in  which  he  findf 
either  a  fine  imitatioa  of  Taeitns,  or  the  uyuh 
pethy  of  cong^dial  minds*  0  prmoe!  fui 
moiez  amibkn  vomm^Hiez  cher  ;  conddem  hqt 
ire  personne  m'Stoii  pricieuse  ;  sila  v^  des 
vmms  peui  se  /aire  entendre  des  mtiris^  pf4r 
tez  attention  d  une  «^mr,  fvi  ne  vomfut  pas 
inconmte ;  soujSfrez  que  ee  fragile  monimen^ 
k  seuif  A^ks  /  queje  puis  iriger  4  'ootre  mih 
wudrtf  twtts soU  €kM<  See  Ehgfidn  Prinae 
Memrij  par  S.  M.  h  Hoi  de  PrUsse. 
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Section  XLVL 


(a)  Tacitus,  in  this  place,  speaks  h jp^i^i^ 
thetically,  but  with  an  apparent  disposition  to 
embrace  the  system  of  the  best  and  wisest  men^ 

« 

and,  it  may  be  added,  the  persuasion  of  ttifitt^ 
kind  in  every  age  and  nation.  That  the  iotkl 
of  man  is  not  extinguished  with  his  aniMai 
life,  but  passes,  in  that  awful  moment,  inttf 
some  new- region  of  existence,  or  transmigrate&t 
into  some  other  being,  has  been,  at  all  ti'mes| 
the  opinion,  or  the  conjecture,  or  the  wish,  of 
the  rudest  and  most  savage  tribes ;  and  this 
universal  consent,  Cicero  observes  in  the  first 
Tusculan,  is  the  law  of  nature  speaking  in  thef 
human  heart.  Omni  autem  in  re  comenm 
omnkim  gentium  lex  natura  putanda  esL 
Men  of  study  aAd  deep  speculation  adopted 
what  they  sstw  rooted  in  the  mass  of  die 
people ;  and,  having  no  better  guide  than  the 
ditn  light  of  nature,  they  established  tibeir 
schools  of  philosophy^andtaughttl^irdifiereiit 
systems.  The  Socratic  and  Platonic  pfofessors 
declared  for  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  amMl 
isome  of  dieir  proofs  are  short  of  nothing  vb«t 
revelation.  The  Stoic  sect  did^not  emlmM 
the  doctrine  in  its  full  extent :  according  to 


\ 
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their  iiypothesis,  certain  chosen  spirits  might 
have  theiri  existence  prolonged  in  a  future 
world,  but  hot  to  eternity.  They  allowed  us, 
says  Giceroy  the  duration  of  a  crow,  admitting 
that  the  aoxil  may  exist  hereafter,  but  not  for 
ever.  Stoki  autem  tisuram  nobis  hrgiuntur 
tamquam  camicUms ;  diu  mansuros  mtmt 
animo$;  semper ^  ^t^gant.  .  First  Tusculan^ 
u.  32.  It  was  reserved  for  Epicimis  to  deny 
the  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  ^and  to 
teach  the  gloomy  doctrine  of  annihilation. 
That  philosopher,  however,  did  not  long  make 
•head  against  the  general  sense  of  mankind. 
'He  gained  some  apostates ;  but  their  writings 
have  kndg  sinoe  disappeared,  and  th&ir  tenets 
are  now  supported  by  the  poetry  of  Lucretius 
t>nly .  Macrobius,  in  his :  renmrks  on  the  Som« 
kiumScipionis  of  Cicero,has  mentioned  the 
triumph  of  b  better  and,  more  moral  doctrioe. 
The  immateriality,  he  says,  as  well  as  the  im« 
.morliahty ,  of  the  soul,  has  gained  the  general 
assent.  i)htinidtnon  minus  de  incorporalitate 
animte^  qnam  de  immortalitate  sententia.  Ci- 
cero, in^various  parts  of  hia  works,  ipaintein« 
^d  thevsame  doctrine,  and  in  one  admirable 
.sentence*  seem6  to  have  compressed  the  whole 
&rce:of  the  argufQeoj:^ .  Tha^,  he  says,  .which 
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feels,  which  diinks,  orfaidi  delibemtet,  aad 
wilk^  is  of  heavenly  origin,  and»  for  that  reaaon, 
mvLMt  be  immortal.  Quidquid  est  iUmd^  quod 
seniii^  qtwd  sapkj  quod  vult^  quod  '^get^  ee^ 
leste  et  divinum  esty  ab  eamqne  rem  aiemum 
sit  nec€$u  ek*  But  this  doctrine^  amidst  tfaa 
contenticms  of  dogmaticBl  sects,  was  £ur  fmA 
beihg  established.  Wise  men  embraced  iL  Ut 
Mpientibus  placet ^  says  Tacitus;  and  he  may 
be  allowed  to  have  embraced  the  mostortbo^ 
dox  opinion.  If  the  immortality  of  the  soul 
was  not  a  settled'article  of  his  creeds  at  a  time 
when  the  light  pf  revelation  was  not  yet  dif*- 
fused  over  the  Christian  world,  it  is  however 
probable,  that  he,  who  possessed  a  cmnpK- 
hensive  and  sublime  understanding,  was  not 
content  with  the  grovelling  notion  of  falling 
into  nothing,  but  aspired,  and  wished,  and 
hoped,  to  enjoy  a  future  state  of  immortality. 
He  was  conscious  of  the  dignity  o£  human 
nature,  and  thence  proceeded  the  fine  addmss 
to  the  departed  spirit  of  his  &ther*Jn-law. 

(b)  The  text  is  left  by  the  copyisis  in  a 
mangled  condition.  The  words,  as  they  standi 
cannot  be  reduced   to  any  kind  of  sense. 

ie^patmsy  tempotakbui  kmdibuit 
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et  n  naturd  suppedktif  mxlitum  deooreams. 
Lipsius  and  Grrotiu3  havd  cqotributed  their  as- 
distance.  The  forwesc  raada,  AdmiraHane  te 
potiuSi  te  temporalibus  hmdihus;  and  (instead 
of  militim^  which  is  totally  iinintelligible), 
Grotius  adds,  similitudine  decoremus.  Out  of 
the  word  nmiUiudine  a  bad  transcriber  might 
make  militum.  La  Bletterie  thinks  it  might 
be  amulatUy  and  that  conjecture  ha»  been 
adopted  in  the  translation. 


^  ' 


{e)  Cicero  has  a(  sentiment  analogous  to 
what  is  hes^  said  by  Tacitus.  Servius  SuU 
picius  could  leave  no  monument  equal  to  the 
portrait  of  his  manners,  hii  virtue,  his  con« 
staney^  and  hi$  tale&ts,  Which  still  survived  in 
his  son.  N'uUum  mcmumehtum  clanmSef^ 
Sulpicim  relinquere  potiierat^  quam  effigiem 
imrum  ^suorumy  wrtuti$^  constanti<Bj  ingenU^ 
^Uum.  See  the  Tenth  Philippic.  Martial^ 
in  an  elegit  epigram,  wishes  that  thepaint* 
er^s  art  eould  delineate  the  manners  apd  the 
mind  of  his  friend  :  that  would  make  the  best 
picture  in  the  world. 

Are  utinam  mores  animumque  eiBngere  posset  3 
Pulchrior  in  terris  nulla  tabella  foret. 

-    -    liib.  X.  epig.  32. 
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i^dy  So  vre  read  in  I)6f^e : 


*       •      ' 


Vixere  fortes  atit 6  Agamemnona 
Holti}  sedx>iimes  UbdH^mabileS' 
Urgentur>igdoti<{ii<e  loK^ 
Kocte^  carent  quia  vate  saero* 

Lib.  IV, . ode  9, 

Vata  was,  jfcfae  chief »« tl|^,99^^'9  [^ide  $ 
• .  Tbey  had  no  poet,  pood  they  died ; 
.   In  vain  they  schemedi  in  vain  they  bled; 
'-  Thjey  had  no  poet,  and  are  dead.  Pdji 

(e)  Pliny,  the  consul,  returned  thanks  to 
Tacitus  for  desatrbg  an  account  of  the  elder 
Pliny's  death,  thajt  he.nught  transmit  it  witit 
^uth  to  posterity.  His  uncle,  he  says,  if  cele- 
brated by  such  a  writer,  will  be  immortal* 
Pliny,  b.vi.  epist.  l6.  .  That  part,  however^ 
of  our  author's  works  has  not  cam<  dpwji  to 
US,. and  the  prophecy  has  .10  far  failed;  ITie 
prediction  of  Tacitus  is  ccwpletely  verified : 
Agricola  is  rendered  immortal ;  he  liyes.in  the 
historian  8  P«g^>  »»d  w*U  continue  to  dp  so, 
as  long  as  men  retain  a  tast«  for  the  best  aftd 
truest  model  of  biography. 


^-d! 
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